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INTRODUCTION 

THOUGH  I  have  not  yet  read  the  book  to  which 
Mr.  Bowen  desires  that  some  words  of  mine 
should  be  prefixed  by  way  of  introduction,  I 
know  that  it  is  a  frank  endeavour  to  keep  alive 
and  stimulate  into  activity  the  alarm  which  has 
been  excited  by  the  medisevalising  movement  in 
the  Church  of  England.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  and  desirable  object,  and  that  the 
fair,  as  well  as  effective,  way  to  accomplish  it  is 
to  let  those  who  are  outside  the  movement  know 
what  is  going  on  within  it.  I  infer  from  my 
own  experience  that  to  the  majority  of  English 
men  what  is  thus  brought  to  their  knowledge 
will  occasion  surprise  almost  amounting  to  con 
sternation.  And  I  further  anticipate  that  English 
men  in  general  will  feel  that  it  is  not  their  duty 
to  stand  aside  and  do  nothing  in  this  crisis. 

In  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Wenlock 
and  others,  the  Archbishop  of  York  writes  as 
follows  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  over 
whelming  majority  of  both  clergy  and  laity  are 
ranged  on  the  side  of  order — in  support  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Book  of  Common 
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Prayer."  This  fact  is  used  as  an  argument  for 
letting  things  alone.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  what  the  Archbishop  of  York  calls  a 
leaven  of  disorder  ;  but  he  confidently  hopes  "  that 
this  leaven  of  disorder  will  work  itself  out  be 
fore  long."  He  means  by  "disorder"  the  use  of 
ceremonies  which  are  not  included  in  the  order 
of  our  Prayer  Book.  What  these  may  be  we 
have  learned  from  the  Judgment  given  by  Chan 
cellor  Tristram  on  the  2ist  August  with  reference 
to  "  ornaments  "  introduced  into  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  at  Brighton.  We  read  of  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  with  a  procession  kneeling  down 
before  the  pictures  and  praying,  "  Holy  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  death " ;  of  confessional-boxes ;  of 
holy-water  stoups ;  of  crucifixes  ;  of  tabernacles 
of  the  reserved  Sacrament,  with  red  lights  always 
burning  before  them ;  of  an  "  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  placed  upon  a  pedestal  standing  against 
the  screen  separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave, 
with  candles  on  each  side  of  it,  vases  of  flowers, 
and  a  lighted  blue  lamp  before  it,  and  a  curtain 
with  a  canopy,  crown,  and  star  over  it ;  and 
images  on  either  side  of  the  holy  table  in  the 
side  chapel  representing  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
St.  Joseph."  The  Judgment  has  ordered  these 
ornaments  to  be  removed.  It  would  seem  that, 
as  far  as  material  objects  are  concerned,  the  law 
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has  no  episcopal  veto  hanging  over  it,  and  can 
be  enforced  without  much  expense  or  delay. 
Only  the  law,  be  it  observed;  nothing  beyond 
"the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer."  But  the  question  is  raised, 
whether  anything  stronger  than  persuasion  should 
be  used  to  correct  "disorder"  in  the  Church  of 
England.  "Compulsion"  is  not  a  "blessed 
word"  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  to  many 
laymen.  They  ask  whether  it  is  not  better  to 
let  things  alone.  We  are  exhorted  to  trust  the 
Bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  York  expresses  a 
"confident  hope  that  this  leaven  of  disorder  will 
work  itself  out  before  long." 

I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  hardly  in  accord 
ance  with  the  dignity  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  leave  it  to  Disorder  to  decide  whether  it  will 
work  itself  out  or  stay  and  propagate  itself.  Why 
should  not  the  law  of  a  self-respecting  communion 
be  enforced  against  audacious  and  offensive  vio 
lations  of  its  order  ?  But  experience  hardly  seems 
to  support  the  Archbishop's  confident  hope.  For 
a  good  many  years  the  field  was  left  to  the  Bishops 
and  their  fatherly  persuasions.  It  was  understood 
that  there  should  be  no  prosecutions.  The  Pro 
testant  feeling  of  the  country  contented  itself  with 
murmurs.  During  this  period,  was  the  leaven  of 
disorder  working  itself  out  ?  Will  the  Archbishop 
of  York  or  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  contend  that 
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during  that  period  the  number  of  illegal  ornaments 
and  ceremonies  in  churches  declined,  that  Confes 
sion  was  practised  in  fewer  cases  and  in  a  less 
Roman  manner,  that  fewer  clergymen  reserved 
the  Sacrament,  that  the  general  doctrine  and  policy 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  English  Church  Union 
became  more  moderate  and  less  mediaeval  or 
Roman  ?  During  the  last  year  or  two  the  bishops 
may  claim  to  have  decided  and  remonstrated  with 
some  effect.  But  was  it  of  their  own  mere  motion 
that  they  roused  themselves  to  do  something  for 
the  Church's  order  ?  One  of  the  disorderly  priests 
told  the  Bishop  of  London  that  he  would  pay  no 
attention  to  his  bishop's  advice,  unless  he  would 
give  him  his  word  that  he  was  not  influenced  by 
the  Protestant  agitation.  There  was  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  that  agitation  and  various 
signs  of  a  new  activity  in  the  bishops.  Preaching 
last  year  on  the  Day  of  the  Transfiguration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Canon  Gore  compared  the 
triumphant  success  of  the  Catholic  movement  as 
it  had  advanced  under  the  purely  episcopal  regime 
with  the  glory  of  the  Transfiguration.  It  had  had 
to  come  down  from  the  Mount ;  and  Canon  Gore 
gave  it  what  comfort  he  could  in  the  hours  of  its 
discouragement  and  gloom. 

Is  not.  the  Archbishop  of  York  sometimes  un 
comfortably  haunted  by  the  voice,  "  Purge  out  the 
old  leaven  "  ? 
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Certainly  the  Archbishop  would  give  no  coun 
tenance  to  the  cry  that  those  who  desire  to  vindi 
cate  "the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer"  are  destroying  an  old  and  pre 
sent  glory  of  the  Church  of  England  by  narrowing 
its  comprehensiveness.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  comprehensiveness  of  our  Church  consisted, 
not  in  its  being  a  Liberty  Hall  in  which  every 
clergyman  was  free  to  deprave  its  doctrine  and 
discipline  as  he  pleased,  but  in  the  fact  that  its 
doctrine  and  discipline  were  themselves  compre 
hensive.  Any  Communion  can  easily  be  com 
prehensive  in  the  sense  of  letting  its  ministers  do 
as  they  please.  John  Wesley's  Order,  for  example, 
tied  to  his  opinions  as  fast  as  he  could  tie  it, 
might  become  comprehensive  by  enforcing  none 
of  his  rules  upon  its  ministers  or  members.  It 
has  been  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
have  a  really  comprehensive  theology,  which  is 
held  in  its  own  breadth  and  simplicity  by  the 
wisest  of  its  members,  but  which  allows  and  is 
able  to  comprehend  schools  and  parties  which 
have  further  " views"  of  their  own  to  which  they 
attach  importance.  Our  Church  has  shown  a 
reverent  anxiety  to  be  faithful  in  its  witness 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Saviour  of  men,  but  it  has  not  been  care 
ful  to  bind  men's  opinions  about  the  accuracy 
of  the  Scriptures,  about  the  condition  of  the  de- 
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parted,  about  the  Atonement,  about  the  relation 
of  non-Episcopalian  Communions  to  Christ  and 
the  Church,  about  its  own  government.  When 
the  mediaevalising  party  and  their  friends  approach 
us  with  cheers  for  liberty  and  comprehensiveness, 
Church  Liberals  may  be  tempted  to  murmur,  Timeo 
Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  liberty  may  be  very  convenient  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  a  supreme  necessity  to  be  let  alone  : 
but  High  Churchmen  are  more  in  their  element 
when  they  are  insisting  that  the  only  religious 
teaching  of  any  value  is  that  which  is  firmly  dis 
tinctive,  and  are  holding  up  comprehension  to 
ridicule.  Distinctive  Church  teaching — that  is  the 
cry  to  which  we  have  been  bidden  to  rally ;  and 
we  are  to  look  with  scorn  and  fear  upon  any 
endeavours  to  be  comprehensive. 

To  describe  the  Protestant  agitation  as  an  effort 
of  the  Low  Church  party  to  drive  their  opponents 
out  of  the  Church  is  a  misrepresentation  for  which 
there  is  no  colour.  No  clergyman,  however  ex 
treme  his  views  may  be,  need  leave  the  Church  of 
England  unless  he  chooses.  He  has  but  to  con 
form  in  a  seemly  manner  to  "the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer "  ;  he 
has  but  to  submit — say — to  the  authority  of  the 
united  Bishops  of  his  Church,  and  no  agitator  can 
expel  him  from  the  Church.  If  his  whole  soul  is  in 
the  mediaevalising  of  the  Church  of  England,  so 
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that  when  this  process  suffers  a  check  he  has  no 
further  interest  in  the  Church  in  which  he  has  been 
born  and  bred ;  if  he  will  rather  leave  the  Church 
of  his  fathers,  the  Church  of  all  the  bishops,  the 
Church  in  which  "the  overwhelming  majority  of 
both  clergy  and  laity  are  ranged  on  the  side  of 
order,"  than  stay  in  it  on  condition  of  conforming 
to  its  doctrine  and  discipline — what  can  we  say  of 
him,  but  either  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
evidently  no  home  for  him,  or  that  he  is  violently 
and  sinfully  schismatical  ? 

On  some  points  of  ritual  the  law  is  admittedly 
not  positive  or  clear.  That  is  generally  the  reason 
why  in  secular  matters  appeal  is  made  to  the 
highest  courts ;  the  legal  authority  in  such  cases 
does  the  best  it  can,  and  the  citizen  submits  to  its 
decision.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  we  have  zealous 
partisans  who,  like  Canon  MacColl,  think  they  have 
done  a  great  thing  when  they  have  shown  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  side  against 
which  a  legal  decision  has  been  given.  Not  only 
the  competency,  but  even  the  justice,  of  our  judges 
has  been  impeached.  The  common  Englishman 
knows  better ;  he  would  rather  trust  English 
judges  than  the  best  Court  of  Ecclesiastics  that 
could  be  constructed.  But  the  plea  that  our 
existing  courts  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
views  about  Church  government  (often  called  the 
"  conscience ")  of  many  of  the  clergy,  is  used 
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largely  against  all  attempts  to  support  Church 
order.  We  must  have,  it  is  urged,  a  Church 
administration  that  will  satisfy  all  the  clergy,  and 
then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  loyally  submit 
to  it. 

One  thing  is  seen  plainly  by  those  who  wish  the 
mediaevalising  clergy  to  be  let  alone ; — demands 
for  a  new  Church  government  will  gain  time.  It 
can  always  be  argued  that,  if  the  existing  govern 
ment  is  unsatisfactory,  the  law  should  not  be 
enforced  until  a  satisfactory  form  of  government 
is  established.  The  minds  of  Churchmen  are  being 
urged  strongly  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  Auto 
nomy,  or  Home  Rule,  for  the  Church.  On  the 
need  of  such  a  revolution,  or  the  lines  on  which, 
if  necessary,  it  might  conceivably  be  carried  out,  I 
do  not  propose  to  enlarge  here.  But  there  are  two 
aspects  of  the  autonomy  movement  to  which  the 
subject  of  this  book  requires  that  attention  should 
be  drawn. 

(i)  Those  who  believe  in  clerical  government 
as  ordained  by  Christ  will  be  satisfied  with  no 
constitution,  or  bit  of  constitution,  which  does 
not  proceed  absolutely  from  the  clergy.  This 
condition  is  satisfied  in  what  appears  to  be  the 
first  step  towards  Church  autonomy,  —  a  Bill 
bearing  the  names  of  Sir  R.  Jebb,  Sir  W.  Anson, 
and  others,  and  the  date  3rd  August  1900.  This 
Bill  declares  that  the  two  Convocations,  of  Can- 
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terbury  and  York,  have  power  to  reform  them 
selves  ;  and  it  gives  them  power  to  devise  Houses 
of  Laymen  for  each  province,  "representing  the 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  every  ecclesi 
astical  parish."  With  the  consent  of  the  Crown, 
the  scheme,  when  devised,  may  be  laid  before 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  if  neither  House 
addresses  her  Majesty  against  the  scheme,  an 
Order  in  Council  may  be  made  ratifying  it.  The 
Convocations,  to  the  ordinary  Englishman,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  very  much  alive ;  if  he  were  to 
attend  their  sittings,  he  would  not  be  more  im 
pressed  by  their  vitality.  A  representative  ecclesi 
astical  assembly  which  has  no  power  has  little 
to  lift  it  out  of  a  dull  solemnity  and  bondage 
to  traditions.  And  the  Convocations  have  no 
substantial  power.  It  is  believed  by  some  en 
thusiasts  that  if  its  representative  system  were 
reformed,  a  Lower  House  of  Convocation  would 
be  a  different  thing.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  what 
it  is  now,  only  more  so.  It  so  happens  that,  by 
a  freak  of  policy,  many  of  the  more  forward  of 
our  clergy  have  been  put  into  the  most  obsoles 
cent  posts  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  these  Deans, 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  be  elected  by  the 
parochial  clergy,  are  ex  officio  members  of  Con 
vocation.  To  give  a  stronger  representation  to 
the  parochial  clergy,  would  be  to  diminish  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  more  liberal  mem- 
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bers.  By  the  Bill  in  question,  the  Convocations, 
after  reforming  themselves,  are  to  create  Houses 
of  Laymen,  deciding  primarily  who  are  to  be 
the  parochial  voters.  And  what  powers  are  to  be 
given  to  the  Houses  of  Laymen  thus  built  up? 
When  they  are  fully  and  properly  constituted, 
all  the  canons,  constitutions,  and  ordinances, 
provincial  or  synodal,  which  may  be  now  made, 
promulged  and  executed,  with  her  Majesty's 
Royal  Assent  and  License,  by  the  clerical  Convo 
cations,  shall  be  made,  promulged,  and  executed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Houses  of 
Laymen.  That  is  all.  What  the  Convocations 
are  doing  now,  the  Houses  of  Laymen  will  have 
the  privilege  of  assisting  them  to  do ;  and  for 
this  task  they  are  to  be  called  into  existence. 
Will  the  Houses  of  Parliament  be  induced  to 
take  seriously  a  Bill  like  this  ? 

(2)  But,  as  I  said,  the  discussion  of  such 
schemes  may  be  used  to  gain  time.  It  is  quite 
imaginable  that  the  time  may  arrive  when  the 
Church  of  England  must  become  one  of  the 
voluntary  religious  societies  of  this  country,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  rest.  It  is  imaginable 
also  that  it  may  have  to  go  through  some  transi 
tional  stages  on  the  way  to  that  condition.  But 
it  would  be  folly  to  embark  on  those  stages 
without  foreseeing  that  they  will  be  transitional, 
and  resolving  to  get  over  them  as  soon  as 
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possible.  And  at  present  the  forming  of  a  sepa 
rate  and  independent  Church  seems  very  dis 
tant.  The  Church  of  England  is  altogether  too 
national ;  the  adhesion  of  its  members,  clerical 
and  lay,  to  its  privileges  and  endowments  is  too 
tight ;  the  members  of  the  Church,  if  they  are 
united,  can  already  accomplish  and  obtain  what 
ever  they  may  in  earnest  desire.  We  cannot 
rationally  foresee  a  new  constitution  consum 
mated  for  the  Church  of  England  within  our 
time. 

The  question  which  this  book  presses  upon 
loyal  Englishmen  is,  whether  we  ought  not,  with 
out  waiting  for  what  may  never  come,  to  use 
the  constitution  sanctioned  to  us  by  centuries 
of  divine  blessing,  for  the  preservation  of  that 
inherited  Church  order  which  we  count  amongst 
the  most  precious  of  our  national  treasures. 

J.  LLEWELYN  DAVIES. 
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THE  OXFORD   MOVEMENT 

"THESE  cautions  being  duly  observed,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  person  can  devote  himself  too  entirely  to  the  cause  of 
the  Apostolical  Church  in  these  realms.  There  may  be, 
as  far  as  he  knows,  but  a  very  few  to  sympathise  with  him. 
He  may  have  to  wait  long,  and  very  likely  pass  out  of  this 
world,  before  he  sees  any  abatement  in  the  triumph  of 
disorder  and  irreligion.  But,  if  he  be  consistent,  he  possesses, 
to  the  utmost,  the  personal  consolations  of  a  good  Christian; 
and  as  a  true  Churchman,  he  has  that  encouragement 
which  no  other  cause  in  the  world  can  impart  in  the  same 
degree — he  is  calmly,  soberly,  demonstrably  SURE  that, 
sooner  or  later,  HIS  WILL  BE  THE  WINNING  SIDE,  and  that 
the  victory  will  be  complete,  universal,  eternal." 

These  were  well-nigh  the  closing  words  of  Keble> 
famous  sermon  on  National  Apostasy,  preachv;cir-.a 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  on  July   14,   1833,  which  was 
virtually  the  commencement  of  the  Oxford  Move 
ment.     "The  cause  of  the  Apostolical  Church  in 
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these  realms  "  was  the  flag  to  which  so  much  that 
was  best  in  that  and  the  next  generation  of  Church 
men  was  to  rally,  and  for  which  they  were  to  be 
glad  and  proud  to  strive  through  good  and  evil 
report,  through  honour  and  dishonour,  through 
praise  and  abuse,  through  success  and  discourage 
ment,  with  every  energy  and  faculty  that  they 
possessed.  The  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  himself 
a  loyal  and  distinguished  son  of  that  period  of 
deep  spiritual  enthusiasm,  has  written  of  the  "  self- 
devotion,  affectionateness,  and  high  and  refined 
and  varied  character  "  which  were  contained  in  the 
movement ;  and  none,  even  of  those  who  have 
stood  most  aloof  from  it,  and  have  disagreed  most 
widely  with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  those 
responsible  for  it,  would  wish  to  deny  that  affection 
ateness  and  self-devotion  and  high-minded  character 
and  unsurpassed  refinement  did  attach  themselves 
to  what  was  best  in  Oxford  Tractarianism.  There 
is,  and  can  be,  no  sort  of  doubt  that  "men  who 
both  intellectually  and  morally  would  have  been 
counted  at  the  moment  as  part  of  the  promise  of 
the  coming  time  were  fascinated  and  absorbed  by 
it,"  that  "  it  turned  and  governed  their  lives,  lifting 
+hem  out  of  custom  and  convention  to  efforts  after 
j  -Ahing  higher,  something  worthier  of  what  they 
were."1  The  movement  made  an  extraordinary 
appeal  at  the  time  of  its  initiation  to  the  loyalty 

1  Church's  "Oxford  Movement,"  Pref.,  8,  9. 
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and  self-sacrifice  and  enthusiasm  of  Church  people, 
and  it  makes  such  an  appeal  still.  Men  have  been 
nerved  and  stirred  as  they  realised  that  there  was 
a  call  upon  them  to  defend  and  cherish  a  kingdom 
more  sacred  and  more  glorious  than  the  mightiest 
of  earth's  monarchies;  that  the  Church  of  the 
living  God,  with  its  sublime  characteristics,  its 
splendid  privileges,  its  traditions,  bad  and  dis 
graceful  in  places,  but,  as  a  whole,  unlike  and 
beyond  those  of  any  other  society  whatever,  was  no 
mere  figment  of  idealism  with  nothing  existent  to 
correspond  to  it,  but  was  a  great  contemporary 
fact,  challenging  the  recognition  of  all  men,  and 
demanding  their  homage  and  self-surrender.  Trac- 
tarianism  recalled  Churchmen  to  the  thought,  which 
they  had  been  in  danger  of  allowing  to  slip  from 
them,  of  an  association  which  was  not  of  this 
world,  but  which  was  yet  as  real  as  anything  in  the 
world — which  was,  in  a  sense  and  in  a  measure, 
the  representative  of  the  ascended  Lord,  which 
was  the  keeper  of  His  word,  the  appointed  guardian 
of  the  faith,  the  dispenser  of  divine  influences,  the 
steward  of  the  divine  mysteries,  the  herald  of  the 
divine  purposes  and  will.  Tractarianism  may  have 
misdefined — it  did,  in  my  humble  judgment,  mis- 
define — the  Church.  It  narrowed  the  Church  down, 
till  the  very  exclusiveness  of  Tractarianism  was  a 
witness  fatal  to  its  interpretation  of  Church  consti 
tution  and  Church  government.  It  tended,  in  its 
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view  of  bishops  and  their  rights,  to  impose  a  quasi- 
Levitical  code  upon  those  to  whom  freedom  in 
all  such  matters  is  a  portion  of  their  inheritance.1 
It  raised  what  was  traditional,  expedient,  time- 
honoured,  to  the  level  of  what  can  claim  an  ex 
clusive  existence  by  divine  right ;  and  it  followed 
up  this  mistake  by  the  cruelty  of  shutting  the  door 
upon  those  who  read  their  New  Testament  with 
somewhat  different  eyes,  and  who,  though  wor 
shippers  of  the  same  Lord,  adhered  to  a  different 
type  of  organisation  and  ritual.  But  Tractarianism 
was  undoubtedly  right  in  asserting  with  all  the  force 
and  energy  at  its  command  that  there  was  a  Church, 
and  that  though  in  an  ideal  kingdom  the  Church 
would  be  the  State  on  its  religious  side,  yet,  as 
things  were,  the  Church  was  not  identical  with  the 
State,  whatever  the  measure  of  sanctity  to  which 
the  other  might  justly  lay  claim,  but  was  a  divine 
and  supernatural  company  with  its  life  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God,  representing  the  regeneration  which 
came  with  the  incarnate  Son,  and  endowed  with 
such  a  depth  of  blessing  as  goes  down  to  the  very 
fundamentals  of  all  existence.  Tractarianism  said 
this,  and  said  it  with  all  the  eloquence  that  culture 
and  refinement  can  command  ;  and  because  Tracta 
rianism  said  it  and  meant  it,  men  have  responded 
to  the  summons,  feeling  that  its  appeal  was  irresis 
tible.  "  It  was  not,"  says  Dean  Church,  "  till  Mr. 

J  Cf.  Hort,  "  The  Christian  Ecclesia,"  p.  232. 
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Newman  made  up  his  mind  to  force  on  the  public 
mind,  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  evaded,  the 
great  article  of  the  Creed — '  I  believe  one  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church ' — that  the  movement  began." 
Once,  however,  that  article  of  the  Creed  was  brought 
forward,  not  only  did  the  movement  commence, 
but  its  success,  up  to  a  point,  was  assured.  The 
Tractarians  found  themselves,  as  Keble  had  fore 
told,  "  on  the  winning  side."  x 

But  Tractarianism  had  another  element  of 
strength.  It  was  strong  in  the  appeal  which  it 
made  to  the  individual  sense  of  righteousness. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  sermons  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  start  of  the 
movement  without  realising  that  they  shrank  with 
something  like  horror  from  the  varying  degrees 
of  unreality  which  they  saw  attached  to  much 
of  the  religion  of  the  time.  They  found  that 
men  were  making  the  great  evangelical  doctrines 
excuses  for  self-complacency ;  and  that  a  perilous 
self-satisfaction  was  taking  the  place  of  strenuous 
moral  and  spiritual  effort.  The  watchword  of 
"  Justification  by  Faith "  was  being  interpreted 
in  such  a  way  that  the  religious  conception  to 
which  it  pointed  was  becoming  a  nursery  for  cast 
aways.  Men  and  women  were  forgetting  to  "  work 
out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling," 
and  were  contentedly  sinking  into  a  lethargy 

1  "Oxford  Movement,"  p.  29. 
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which  the  Tractarians  saw  could  only  end  in  reli 
gious  ruin.1  A  form  of  faith,  which  in  theory 
summoned  men  and  women  out  of  the  world  and 
warned  them  against  it,  had  come  "  to  be  on  very 
easy  terms  with  the  world/'  and  instead  of  saintli- 
ness  and  heroism  and  capacity  for  martyrdom  and 
lives  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  was — not 
everywhere  indeed,  but  over  only  too  wide  an  area — 
producing  characters  content  with  phrases,  and  con 
sciences  which  found  their  rest  in  shibboleths.  And 
when  the  summons  came — when  such  a  trumpet- 
peal  rang  through  the  land  as  the  first  volume  of 
Newman's  Parochial  Sermons 2 — to  leave  shams  and 
cling  to  realities,  when  watchfulness  and  steady  per 
severance  and  constant  self-discipline  were  set  over 
against  spiritual  idleness,  and  only  too  often  over 
against  spiritual  self-deception,  it  was  natural  that 
much  of  what  was  religiously  progressive  and 
earnest  should  leave  the  old  and  join  the  new. 
Much  of  what  was  best  in  England  in  the  forties 
and  fifties  responded  to  the  moral  invigoration  which 
came  from  the  Oxford  Movement,  in  the  same  way 
that  much  of  what  was  best  in  Judaism  responded 
in  olden  times  to  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 

1  Cf.  Keble's  "Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel,"  p.  40.     "And  this  is 
why  I  so  deprecate  the  word  and  the  idea  of  Protestantism,  because  it 
seems  to  me  inseparable  from  '  Every  man  his  own  absolver ' ;  that  is, 
in  other  words,  the  same  as  '  Peace  where  there  is  no  peace,'  and  mere 
shadows  of  repentance." 

2  The  comparison  is  used  in  Mozley's  Reminiscences. 
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wilderness."  All  the  world  knows  the  influence  of 
Newman's  sermons  in  St.  Mary's.  What  was  the 
secret  of  these  sermons  and  of  their  marvellous 
power  ?  It  was  not  merely  their  refinement.  Men 
of  refinement  often  preach  to  their  generation  with 
out  leaving  any  particular  impression  upon  it.  Nor 
was  it  his  power  of  analysing  character.  Such 
analyses  are  useful  to  sermons,  but  they  are  not 
capable  of  imparting  to  them  the  characteristics  of 
permanence  and  greatness.  Nor  were  these  four- 
o'clock  discourses  marked  by  oratory  or  great 
philosophical  depth.  "Here,"  says  the  late  Principal 
Shairp,1  "was  no  vehemence,  no  declamation,  no 
show  of  elaborated  argument,  so  that  one  who 
came  prepared  to  hear  '  a  great  intellectual  effort ' 
was  almost  sure  to  go  away  disappointed.  Indeed 
we  believe  that  if  he  had  preached  one  of  his  St. 
Mary's  sermons  before  a  Scotch  town  congregation 
they  would  have  thought  the  preacher  'a  silly 
body.'"  But  Newman's  sermons  have  been,  as  it 
were,  a  landmark  in  religious  history.  It  will  be  long 
before  the  remembrance  of  them  is  allowed  to  die 
away.  Those  who  listened  to  them  felt  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Arnold's  sermons,  they  had  never 
heard  the  like  of  them.  What  then  was  the  secret 
of  their  extraordinary  attractiveness  ?  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  sketched  simply  enough  in  a  note 
which  was  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer  of  Wor- 

Shairp's  Keble  qu.  Church's  "  Oxford  Movement,"  p.  123. 
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cester  to  Newman  in  January  1832  :  "  I  would  not 
willingly  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  you,  yet  I  can 
not  refrain  from  attempting  to  express,  however 
faintly,  the  pleasure  which  your  discourse  this  day 
afforded  me.  How  entirely  and  completely  did  I  go 
along  with  all  you  said  so  wisely  and  so  truly  ! 
How  thankful  did  I  feel  to  divine  mercy  for  raising 
up  preachers  of  righteousness.  In  times  of  sorrow 
and  depression,  when  evil  seems  to  prevail  over  all 
the  earth,  there  is  an  inexpressible  consolation  to 
the  broken  spirit  to  see  and  know  that  there  are  still 
some  faithful  found."1  Yes :  the  secret  of  Newman's 
success  in  the  pulpit  was  nothing  more  remote  than 
that  he  was  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness."  They 
succeeded  because  "  a  passionate  and  sustained 
earnestness  after  a  high  moral  rule,  seriously  realised 
in  conduct,  is  their  dominant  character";  because 
"  they  showed  the  strong  reaction  against  slackness 
of  fibre  in  the  religious  life ;  against  the  poverty, 
softness,  restlessness,  worldliness,  the  blunted  and 
impaired  sense  of  truth  which  reigned  with  little 
check  in  the  recognised  fashions  of  professing  Chris 
tianity  ;  the  want  of  depth  both  of  thought  and 
feeling  ;  the  strange  blindness  to  the  real  sternness, 
nay  the  austerity,  of  the  New  Testament." 2  And  it 
was  in  this  passionate  and  sustained  earnestness 
after  a  high  moral  rule  "  that  the  movement,  as  a 

1  Newman's  Letters,  I  :  255. 

2  Church's  "  Oxford  Movement,"  p.  19. 
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whole,  found  not  a  little  of  that  power  of  appeal 
to  which  so  many  readily  submitted  themselves. 

It  may  be  observed  too,  in  passing,  that  it  is  in 
this  revolt  against  the  self-deception  of  some  of  the 
Evangelicalism  of  that  period  that  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  of  a  characteristic  which  attaches 
closely  to  the  sermons  both  of  Newman  and  Pusey. 
Dr.  Edwin  Abbott,  in  his  book  on  the  Anglican 
career  of  Cardinal  Newman,  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  part  played  in  his  sermons  by  the  conception 
of  God  as  one  who  is  to  be  feared  rather  than  loved.1 
The  same  is  not  less  true  of  Pusey  as  a  preacher. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  his  sermons  and  miss  their 
insistence  upon  a  judgment  to  come,  their  warnings 
of  the  way  in  which  men  lose  their  souls,  their 
sense  of  the  consequences  of  sin  in  any  of  its  graver 
shapes  and  forms.  Indeed  the  preacher  seems  at 
times  to  be  like  a  man  striving  with  his  congrega 
tion  in  the  hope  of  plucking  some  of  them  like 
brands  from  the  burning.  No  doubt  he  threatened 
and  frightened  rather  than  persuaded  and  consoled ; 
but  it  was  because  he  felt  the  need  of  strong, 
solemn,  warning  language.  Nor  was  his  a  tone 
which  could  be  adopted  in  vain.  It  might — doubt 
less  it  did — discourage,  repel,  anger  some ;  but 
others  were  drawn  along  by  it  as  by  some  irre- 

1  2  :  7,  8.  "  The  '  wrath  of  God  '  is  the  main  topic  of  his  sermons  ; 
but  it  is  of  course  regarded  in  several  aspects  and  illustrated  with  the 
richest  variety." 
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sistible  magnet.  And  it  was  not  Pusey  alone  who 
could  assume  such  a  tone.  It  was  the  general  tone 
of  the  initiators  of  the  movement. 

There  were  then  these  two  elements  of  real  and 
solid  strength  in  the  movement  which  originated  in 
the  sermon  on  National  Apostasy,  nor  can  that 
movement  be  understood  without  a  full  and  frank 
recognition  of  them.  Its  success  has  not  been  due 
mainly — though  it  has  doubtless  been  so  in  part — 
to  sensuous  or  semi-sensuous  accessories  of  ritual 
and  Church  decoration.  Nor  has  its  best  work 
been  in  this  secondary  direction.  It  has,  of  course, 
done  much  to  restore  decency  to  our  Churches  and 
order  to  our  services  ;  to  give  them  brightness, 
dignity,  and  the  outward  signs  of  reverence ;  but 
these  things  did  not  form  the  first  objects  of  the 
movement,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether, 
if  there  had  been  no  others,  any  such  results  could 
have  been  secured  such  as  our  eyes  witness  to-day. 
The  aim  of  Tractarianism  was  something  more,  and 
something  greater,  than  a  reformation  in  externals, 
and  its  work  has  further  and  other  claims  upon  our 
respect  and  gratitude.  Of  two  of  those  claims 
something  has  already  been  said ;  another  may  be 
touched  upon  before  we  pass  to  an  investigation 
and  criticism  of  the  more  extreme  side  of  the 
movement.  Not  the  least  of  the  services  of  Tracta 
rianism  has  been  its  restoration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion  to  its  proper  place  in  our  system  of 
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worship.  We  may  frankly  and  thankfully  admit 
all — and  it  is  very  much — that  the  movement  has 
done  in  this  respect,  without  implying  any  sort  of 
acceptance  of  the  doctrinal  or  ritualistic  extrava 
gances  for  which  a  section  of  Tractarianism  was, 
and  is,  responsible.  It  was  not  an  integral  or 
necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  Oxford  reformers 
that  definitions  of  the  Real  Presence  should  be 
confidently  laid  down  which,  however  far  such  a 
consequence  may  have  been  from  the  minds  of 
their  authors,  distinctly  suggested  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  ;  that  the 
complete  objectivity  of  such  a  Presence  should  be 
rigorously  insisted  on,  and  made  the  justification  of 
genuine  worship,  or  that  it  should  be  suggested  as 
a  likely,  if  not  necessary,  corollary  that  the  wholly 
unworthy  communicant,  not  less  than  the  worthy, 
eats  in  all  sober  truth  the  Body,  and  drinks  the 
Blood,  of  our  Saviour,  though  without  spiritual 
advantage  or  gain.  The  Holy  Communion  could 
have  been  restored  to  its  proper  supremacy  in  our 
ritual  without  any  such  unnecessary  and  undesir 
able  interpretations  of  its  import ;  and  in  many 
parishes  where  that  service  holds  to-day  its  right 
and  proper  place  such  interpretations  would  not  be 
accepted.  But  it  is  indeed  a  great  point,  greater 
than  can  be  easily  measured,  that — not,  it  is  true, 
everywhere,  but  over  wide-spread  districts — the 
Holy  Communion  has  become  what  it  ought  to 
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be,  the  greatest  feature  in  our  thanksgiving  and 
worship.  The  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  al 
luded  to  the  subject  in  what  is,  as  a  piece  of 
literature,  one  of  the  finest  sermons  in  modern 
English. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  for  a  young  man  to  stay  for  Holy  Com 
munion  would  have  seemed  even  to  good  people  eccentric 
and  unreal,  a  profession  beyond  his  years.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  churches  which  hardly  saw  the  Eucharist  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  Fifty  years  ago,  except  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  except  in  the  ideas  and  perhaps  the  shy 
practice  of  a  few  obscure  students  or  devout  observers  of 
ancient  usage,  that  which  is  the  foremost  and  indispensable 
part  of  Christian  worship  was  looked  upon  as  something 
meant  exclusively  for  the  stricter  and  more  devout  few,  or 
as  the  rare  and  occasional  incentive  to  a  flagging  faith.  .  .  . 
Who  thought  then  of  crowded  churches,  except  to  hear  the 
eloquence  of  the  favourite  preacher  of  the  hour  ?  Who 
would  have  thought  of  seeing  working-men,  in  their  guilds 
and  societies,  gathering  in  numbers  to  early  Communion  at 
a  cathedral  altar  ?  "  l 

And  to  whom  is  this  great  change  due  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  reply. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  with  so  much  that  is  good 
in  its  record  Tractarianism  should  still  be  able  to 
count  upon  the  goodwill,  even  the  enthusiasm,  of 
many  English  churchmen  ;  and  that  even  those 
who  are  not  fully  sympathisers  with  it  should  hesi 
tate  to  join  in  any  agitation  which  they  are  assured 
is  virtually  an  attack  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  it 

1  "Paschal  and  other  Sermons,"  p.  344. 
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must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  a 
highly  objectionable  side  to  the  Oxford  Movement, 
and  it  was  a  side  which  attracted  in  earlier  days  a 
large  amount  of  attention  and  excited  a  great  deal 
of  very  unfavourable,  and  sometimes  of  very  bitter 
and  furious,  comment.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  pass 
that  side  over,  as  repented  of  by  the  one  party  and 
forgotten  by  the  other,  in  an  essay  dealing  with  our 
present  church  troubles ;  for  when  the  question 
arises,  "  What  is  the  connection  between  Ritualism 
as  it  exists  amongst  us  to-day  and  the  genuine 
Tractarian  agitation  ? "  the  answer  given  to  it 
must,  in  order  to  be  just  and  complete,  be  two 
fold.  With  all  that  was  healthiest  and  most  useful 
in  Tractarianism,  with  all  or  most  that  was  really 
essential  to  it,  modern  Ritualism  has  no  real  con 
nection.  Lord  Selborne,  for  example,  writes  in 
February  1890  of  his  dislike  both  of  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  the  Ritualists.1  It  is  in  the 
extravagances,  more  or  less  indefensible,  more  or 
less  disloyal,  into  which  some  of  the  Tractarians, 
including  more  than  one  of  their  leaders,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  led,  that  the  connection  is  to 
be  found  ;  with  the  result — to  which  this  present 
counter-agitation  is  attributable — that  those  extra- 

1  "  I  myself  and  many  more  who  do  not  like  the  principles  or  the 
practice  of  the  Ritualists  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  relax  the  law,  to 
any  reasonable  extent,  in  their  favour ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  their  being  satisfied  with  any  definite  or  limited 
alteration  of  particular  rubrics.  .  .  ." — "Memorials,"  2  :  I:  408. 
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vagances  instead  of  dying  the  natural  death  of 
unreasonable  excesses,  and  receiving  the  silent 
burial  which  would  have  been  their  appropriate 
end,  have  not  only  continued  to  live  but  have  even 
been  added  to.  What  was  objectionable,  even  in 
tolerable,  in  the  Oxford  Movement,  in  the  attitude, 
for  example,  of  Hurrell  Froude  and  Pusey,  and  at 
times  of  the  British  Critic,  has  markedly  increased, 
instead  of  being,  as  all  moderate  and  sober-minded 
churchmen  would  have  desired,  made  away  with 
beyond  continuance  or  resuscitation.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  useful  before  passing  to  an  examination  of 
contemporary  Ritualism  to  recall  to  the  memories 
of  my  readers — or  to  introduce  some  of  them  for 
the  first  time — to  examples  of  the  more  undesirable 
aspects  of  past  Tractarianism ;  though  I  desire  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  I  do  not  seek  to  include  the 
whole  of  Tractarianism — or,  indeed,  as  I  would  wish 
to  understand  it,  the  essence  of  Tractarianism — in 
any  charges  which  the  following  references  may 
suggest.  It  is  with  the  follies  or  outrages  of  Trac 
tarianism — those  follies  and  outrages  being  really 
the  progenitors  of  modern  Ritualism — that  I  am 
now  concerned. 

I  may  begin  with  HURRELL  FROUDE,  introducing 
him,  to  those  who  are  not  already  familiar  with 
his  name,  with  a  few  words  of  quotation  from 
the  well-known  book  on  the  Oxford  Movement 
by  Dean  Church,  to  whose  brilliant  and  fasci- 
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nating    pages    reference  has    already  been    made 
more  than  once : — 

"  Hurrell  Froude  soon  passed  away  before  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  came.  His  name  is  associated  with  Mr.  New 
man  and  Mr.  Keble,  but  it  is  little  more  than  a  name 
to  those  who  now  talk  of  the  origin  of  the  movement. 
Yet  all  who  remember  him  agree  in  assigning  to  him  an 
importance  as  great  as  that  of  any  in  that  little  knot  of  men 
whose  thoughts  and  courage  gave  birth  to  it"  (pp.  30,  3I).1 

After  his  early  death  (he  was  born  in  1803 
and  died  in  1836),  Newman  and  Keble  brought 
out  four  volumes  of  selections  from  his  journals, 
letters,  and  other  literary  work,  and  it  is  from  these 
"  Remains "  that  the  quotations  about  to  be  given 
are,  with  one  exception,  taken.  The  journal  is 
indeed  painful  reading.  It  is  his  diary  in  his  earliest 
manhood,  and  is,  as  a  whole,  as  sad  a  thing  of  the 
kind  as  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  The  terrible  intro- 
spectiveness,  the  morbid  self-reproach,  the  wild 
efforts  after  self-control,  make  up  a  picture  of  a 
religious  life  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those 

1  Hurrell  Froude  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  "  Lyra  Apostolica," 
and  most  exquisite  more  than  one  of  his  contributions  are.  The  fol 
lowing  is  not  included  in  that  collection,  but  is  in  the  "  Remains"  :— 

' '  And  as  I  mark  the  line  of  light  that  plays 

O'er  the  smooth  wave  towards  the  burning  west, 
I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays, 
And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest." 

t 

There  is  also  hidden  away  in  the  same  volume  some  beautiful  lines 
to  the  tune  of  "  On  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water." 
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who  have  ever  looked  at  it.  It  is  easy  to  under 
stand  that  men  would  make  merry  over  some  of 
the  revelations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various 
entries ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  the  man  who  is 
capable  of  getting  up  from  a  perusal  of  Froude's 
diary  with  no  feeling  but  that  of  merriment,  or 
indeed  with  a  feeling  of  merriment  predominant 
over  every  other.  Side  by  side  with  the  uninten 
tional  touches  of  comedy1  are  very  unmistakable 
traces  of  what  is  by  no  means  comedy,2  and  these 
latter  have  at  least  as  much  claim  to  consideration 
as  the  former.  It  is,  however,  not  with  Froude 
as  a  self-disciplinarian  that  we  have  now  to  do, 
but  with  his  attitude  towards  those  Church  matters 
in  which  he  took  so  strong,  vigorous,  and  fruitful 
an  interest.  It  is  indeed  fair,  before  giving  the 
quotations  which  will  illustrate  what  that  attitude 
was,  to  say  that  Dean  Church  —  whose  whole 

1  Sept.  29,  1826. — "Looked  with  greediness  to  see  if  there  was  a 
goose  on  the  table  for  dinner."     Oct.  21,  1826. — "Meant  to  have  kept 
a  fast,  and  did  abstain  from  dinner,  but  at  tea  ate  buttered  toast,  when 
I  knew  it   was  bad   for   me."     Nov.   12. — "Felt  ashamed   that   my 

trousers  were  dirty  whilst  I  was  sitting  next  ,  but   resolved    not 

to  hide  them." 

2  Oct.  27,  1826. — "Tasted  nothing  to-day  till  tea-time,  and  then  only 
one  cup  and  dry  bread."     Nov.  3. — "  Not  up  till  half-past  six.  ...  I 
have  kept  my  fast  strictly,  having  taken  nothing  till  near  nine  this 
evening,  and   then   only   a   cup   of  tea   and  a  little  bread   without 
butter,  but  it  has  not  been  as  easy  as  it  was  last."    Nov.  10. — "  I  tasted 
nothing  till  half-past  eight  in  the  evening,  and  before  that  had  under 
gone  more  uncomfortableness,  both  of  body  and  mind,  than  any  fast 
has  as  yet  occasioned  me."    Nov.  29. — "  It  has  turned  out  a  beautiful 
day,  and  fasting  will  cost  but  little  pain," 
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chapter  on  Froude  should  be  read  by  those  not 
acquainted  with  it — tells  us  of  him  that  (i)  "to  the 
last  his  allegiance  never  wavered  to  the  English 
Church "  ; 1  (2)  that  he  was  a  man  who  did  not 
weigh  his  words,  but  spoke  and  wrote  recklessly ; 
but,  making  all  allowances  for  vehemence  and 
exaggeration,  it  would  seem  difficult,  or  more  than 
difficult,  to  explain  away  or  excuse  such  passages 
or  expressions  as  the  following  : — 

Letter  82.— "  That  odious  Protestantism."  "I  am 
shocked  to  see  Jeremy  Taylor  so  heretical  about  excom 
munication.  He  says  that  when  unjust  it  is  no  evil." 

Letter  92. — u  You  will  be  shocked  at  my  avowal,  that  I 

1  There  is,  however,  a  passage  from  the  "  Remains"  (i.  3o6/.)  which 
would  throw  a  measure  of  doubt  on  this  assertion.  Froude  states  that 
in  1833  he  and  Newman,  when  in  Rome,  visited  Wiseman,  at  the  time 
the  head  of  the  English  College  there,  to  see  whether  they,  i.e.  the 
Roman  Catholics,  "  would  take  us  in  on  any  terms  to  which  we  could 
twist  our  consciences,  and  we  found  to  our  dismay  that  not  one  step 
could  be  gained  without  swallowing  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a  whole. 
We  made  our  approaches  to  the  subject  as  delicately  as  we  could. 
Our  first  notion  was  that  the  terms  of  communion  were  within  certain 
limits  under  the  control  of  the  Pope,  so  that  in  case  he  could  not 
dispense  solely,  yet  at  any  rate  the  acts  of  one  Council  could  be 
rescinded  by  another.  .  .  .  But  we  found  to  our  horror  that  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  made  the  acts  of  each  successive 
Council  obligatory  for  ever.  .  .  ."  Newman  has  appended  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  and  that  nothing  more 
happened  than  that  "(Froude)  and  another  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  a  learned  Romanist  to  ascertain  the  ultimate 
points  of  issue  between  the  Churches."  Mr.  Palmer  in  his  "Narrative" 
accepts  Froude's  version,  but  Newman's  letters  from  Rome  at  that 
time  do  not  bear  it  out,  and  betray  a  strong  dislike  of  Roman  Catholi 
cism.  The  passage,  however,  remains  as  evidence,  to  a  certain  extent, 
against  Hurrell  Froude  himself. 

B 
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am  every  day  becoming  a  less  and  less  loyal  son  of  the 
Reformation.  It  appears  to  me  plain  that  in  all  matters 
that  seem  to  us  indifferent  or  even  doubtful,  we  should 
conform  our  practices  to  those  of  the  Church  which  has 
preserved  its  traditionary  practices  unbroken." 

Letter  105. — "I  hate  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers 
more  and  more,  and  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  rationalist  spirit  they  set  afloat  is  the  ^evSoTr/jo^vjr^s 
of  the  Revelations." 

Letter  106. —  "Also,  why  do  you  praise  Ridley?  Do 
you  know  sufficient  good  about  him  to  counterbalance  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  associate  of  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  Bucer  ?  N.B. — How  beautifully  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  shown  up  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Co.  !  What  good 
genius  has  possessed  them  to  do  our  dirty  work?  .  .  . 
Poor  men,  I  never  mean,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  use  any  phrase 
even  which  can  connect  me  with  such  a  set.  I  shall  never 
call  the  Holy  Eucharist  'the  Lord's  Supper,'  nor  God's 
Priests  '  Ministers  of  the  Word,'  nor  the  Altar  '  the  Lord's 
Table,'  &c.,  &c.,  innocent  as  such  phrases  are  in  them 
selves  ;  a  fact  of  which  you  seem  oblivious  on  many 
occasions.  Nor  shall  I  ever  abuse  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  a  Church  for  anything  except  excommunicating  us."  l 

1  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Dean  Church  attempts  a  semi- 
justification  of  this  language  of  Froude's  with  regard  to  the  Reforma 
tion.  "  His  judgments  on  the  Reformers,  startling  as  they  were  at 
the  time,  are  not  so  very  different,  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  from 
what  most  people  on  all  sides  now  agree  in  ;  and  as  to  their  temper 
and  theology,  from  what  most  Churchmen  would  now  agree  in."  We 
may,  however,  set  over  against  Hurrell  Froude,  and  any  exculpation 
of  him,  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Palmer's  "  Narrative  of  Events 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  Mr. 
Palmer  having  been  a  friend  of  the  Tractarians,  and,  up  to  a  point, 
a  sympathiser  with 'them:  "[The  English  Reformers]  were  weak 
and  fallible  men.  They  had  but  one  surpassing  glory — a  glory  above 
all  the  gifts  of  mightier  men — the  glory  of  martyrdom — that  unconquer- 
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Letter  in. — "  By-the-bye,  the  more  I  think  over  that  view 
of  yours  about  regarding  our  present  Communion  Service, 
i.e.  as  a  judgment  upon  the  Church,  and  taking  it  as  the 
crumbs  from  the  Apostles'  Table,  the  more  I  am  struck 
with  its  fitness  to  be  dwelt  upon  as  tending  to  check  the 
intrusion  of  irreverent  thoughts  without  in  any  way  inter 
fering  with  one's  just  indignation." 

From  a  letter  to  Keble  (qu.  in  Dr.  Abbott's  "Anglican 
Career  of  Cardinal  Newman,"  i.  367). — "  I  can  see  no 
other  claim  which  the  Prayer  Book  has  on  a  Layman's 
deference  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  which  the 
Breviary  and  the  Missal  have  not  in  a  far  greater  degree."  *• 

Hurrell  Froude  — "  that  bright  and  beautiful 
Froude/'  as  one  of  his  friends  called  him,  but 


able  love  of  Christ  which  prompted  them  to  render  up  their  lives  in 
vindication  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  protest  against 
heathenism  under  the  name  of  Christianity.  It  was  martyrdom  that 
restored  and  consolidated  the  sacred  edifice  in  England  "  (p.  8).  The 
late  Bishop  Lightfoot's  verdict  on  the  Reformation  is  well  known  : 
"  If  the  foundation  of  the  Church  is  the  first  cause  for  thankfulness,  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  is  the  second." 

1  The  following  is  Newman's  description  of  Froude's  mind  (Apologia, 
p.  84) :  "  He  professed  openly  his  admiration  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  Reformers.  He  delighted  in  the  notion  of  an 
hierarchical  system,  of  sacerdotal  power,  and  of  full  ecclesiastical 
liberty.  He  felt  scorn  of  the  maxim,  'The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants ' ;  and  he  gloried  in  accepting  Tradi 
tion  as  a  main  instrument  of  religious  teaching.  He  had  a  high, 
severe  idea  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  virginity  ;  and  he  considered 
the  Blessed  Virgin  its  great  Pattern.  He  delighted  in  thinking  of  the 
Saints  ;  he  had  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  idea  of  sanctity,  its  possi 
bility  and  its  heights  ;  and  he  was  more  than  inclined  to  believe  a  large 
amount  of  miraculous  interference  as  occurring  in  the  early  and  middle 
ages.  He  embraced  the  principle  of  penance  and  mortification.  He 
had  a  deep  devotion  to  the  Real  Presence,  in  which  he  had  a  firm 
faith.  He  was  powerfully  drawn  to  the  Medieval  Church,  but  not  to 
the  Primitive." 
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who  gave  to  another  of  them  so  strong  an  im 
pression  of  melancholy — died,  as  has  been  said, 
in  1836;  but  these  anti-Anglican  tendencies  did 
not  die  with  him.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  who  was,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  a  coadjutor  of  the  first  Tractarians, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  figures  throughout  as 
their  critic ;  in  fact  he  came  near  to  being  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  movement.1  He  was  an  eminent 
liturgical  scholar  and  an  excellent  controversialist. 
His  co-operation,  however,  did  not  continue.  Be 
fore  long  he  felt  it  necessary  to  dissociate  himself 
from  the  tendencies  which  he  saw  to  be  mani 
festing  themselves,  not  everywhere  in  the  move 
ment,  but  in  certain  parts  of  it.  Of  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times  "  he  says  frankly  that  their  general 
tone  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  opposition  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
which  were,  on  the  whole,  adequately  recognised 
in  them  ;  but  he  was  terrified  at  finding  that  an 
other  attitude  was  also  plainly  discernible  among 
some  of  those  associated  with  the  new  movement, 
and  was  coming  into  ever-increasing  prominence. 
I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

I.  Narrative,  Ed.  1883,  p.  69. — "At  the  beginning  of 
1839  I  became  aware,  by  information  from  several  quarters, 
that  there  was  a  most  dangerous  doctrine  spreading 

1  Church's  "Oxford  Movement,"  p.  87. 
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amongst  Newman's  disciples  in  the  university;  in  short, 
that  they  accepted  the  doctrines  which  had  been  put  forth 
by  the  .Roman  Catholics  in  the  Dublin  Review ',  by  which 
our  ordinations  were  alleged  to  be  invalid,  and  to  confer  no 
jurisdiction;  and  our  priesthood  to  be  therefore  unordained. 
I  found  that  many  of  the  leading  disciples  of  Newman  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  ideas.  It  was  not  known 
what  Newman  himself  thought  on  the  subject." 

II.  Narrative,  pp.  149-151. — "Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  [i.e.  about  1840-43],  however,  a  new  school  had  made 
its  appearance.  The  Church  has  unhappily  had  reason  to 
feel  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  her 
principles,  of  enmity  to  her  Reformers,  of  recklessness  for 
her  interests.  We  have  seen  in  the  same  quarter  a  spirit 
of — almost  servility  and  adulation  to  Rome,  an  enthusiastic 
and  exaggerated  praise  of  its  merits,  an  appeal  to  all  deep 
feelings  and  sympathies  in  its  favour,  a  tendency  to  look  to 
Rome  as  the  model  and  the  standard  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  correct  in  art,  all  that  is  sublime  in  poetry,  all  that  is 
elevated  in  devotion.  So  far  has  this  system  of  adulation 
proceeded,  that  translations  from  Roman  rituals,  and 
"  Devotions,"  have  been  published,  in  which  the  very  form 
of  printing,  and  every  other  external  peculiarity,  have 
evinced  an  earnest  desire  for  uniformity  with  Rome. 
Romish  catechisms  have  been  introduced,  and  formed  the 
models  for  similar  compositions.  In  conversation  remarks 
have  been  sometimes  heard,  indicating  a  disposition  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome,  to  give 
way  to  all  its  claims  however  extreme,  to  represent  it  as  the 
conservative  principle  of  religion  and  society  in  various 
ages;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  those  who  are  in  any  way 
opposed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  Roman  usurpations  are 
sometimes  looked  on  as  little  better  than  heretics.  .  .  .  Dis 
pleasure  is  felt  and  expressed  if  any  attempts  are  made  to 
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expose  the  errors,  corruptions,  and  idolatries  approved  in 
the  Roman  Communion.  Invocation  of  Saints  is  sanc 
tioned  in  some  quarters  ;  purgatory  is  by  no  means  unaccept 
able  in  others ;  images  and  crucifixes  are  purchased  and 
employed  to  aid  in  private  devotion ;  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
— auricular  confession,  are  acknowledged  to  be  obligatory. 
Besides  this,  intimacies  are  formed  with  Romanists,  and 
visits  are  paid  to  Romish  monasteries,  colleges,  and  houses 
of  worship.  Romish  controversialists  are  applauded  and 
complimented ;  their  works  are  eagerly  purchased  and 
studied ;  and  contrasts  are  drawn  between  them  and  the 
defenders  of  the  truth,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
The  theory  of  development  advocated  in  the  writings  of 
De  Maistre  and  Mohler  (Roman  Catholic  controversialists), 
according  to  which  the  latest  form  of  Christianity  is  the 
most  perfect,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  sixteenth  or 
eighteenth  century  are  preferable  to  the  purity  of  the  early 
ages,  is  openly  sanctioned,  advocated,  avowed." 

Mr.  Palmer  points  in  justification  of  this  strongly 
expressed  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  Romeward 
drift — not  of  all,  but— of  part  of  the  movement 
with  which  he  had  been  connected,  and  in  which 
he  had  been  and  was  so  deeply  interested,  to  the 
later  pages  of  the  British  Critic,  a  magazine  which 
was  at  the  time  the  accredited  representative 
journal  of  the  Tractarians  ;  which  had,  in  1838, 
come  under  the  immediate  editorship  of  Newman, 
but  had  in  1841  passed  out  of  his  hands  into  those 
of  his  brother-in-law  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley,  the 
author,  in  later  years,  of  the  well-known  "  Remini 
scences."  Mr.  Palmer  speaks  of  this  last  change  as 
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having  been  a  somewhat  momentous  one.  Roman 
ising  principles  now  came  to  be  admitted  to  the 
pages  of  the  British  Critic.  Mr.  Mozley  does  not 
seem  to  have  shown  himself  a  strong  man  at  the 
helm ;  Ward  and  Oakley  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  whether  Newman  approved  or  disapproved, 
actually  sympathised,  or  only  acquiesced,  he  met 
Mr.  Palmer's  very  natural  request  to  him  to  in 
terfere  with  an  excitable  and  irritated  refusal. 

"I  had,"  writes  Mr.  Palmer,  "later,  an  interview  with 
[Newman],  and  brought  before  him  the  language  adopted  in 
the  British  Critic,  which  had  latterly  become  most  painful 
to  Churchmen,  abounding  in  what  was  most  unfavourable 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  favourable  to  that  of  Rome. 
I  pressed  upon  him  the  great  offence  which  such  things 
had  given,  and  urged  him  to  use  his  influence  as  editor  to 
suppress  such  teaching  in  future.  Newman  replied  under 
evident  excitement,  and  in  a  spirit  which  was  new  to  me. 
He  said  that  he  was  no  longer  editor  of  the  British  Critic ; 
that  it  had  passed  under  different  control ;  that  the  heads 
of  the  Church  had  thought  fit  to  condemn  him  and  to 
destroy  his  usefulness ;  that  they  had  silenced  him,  and 
that  they  would  now  have  to  deal  with  younger  men,  whom 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  restrain ;  that  they  would  in 
future  have  to  deal  with  a  different  class  of  men.  He 
finally  declared  his  resolution  not  to  interfere." — (Narra 
tive,  p.  77.) 

The  following  passages  from  the  British  Critic 
will  illustrate  what  that  magazine  at  times  was,  at 
this  date,  and  how  just  and  reasonable  were  Mr. 
Palmer's  objections  and  apprehensions  : — 
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I.  "We  are  here,  let  it  be  observed,  speaking  of  the 
Reformation  chiefly  as  it  was  the  means  of  disturbing  the 
peace,  and  infringing  the  unity  of  the  Christian  body.    And, 
without  at  all  saying  (as  would  be  highly  presumptuous) 
that  it  could  have  been  avoided,  or  may  not  be  defended, 
or  has  not  been  productive  of  present  benefits,  or  will  not 
in  the  end  work,  with  all  else,  to  the  good  of  the  Church, 
still  we  cannot  but  esteem  it,  when  viewed  in  its  leading 
principles,  rather  than  in  its  incidental  effects,  and  in  its 
common  features,  rather  than  in  its  local  peculiarities,  as 
involving,  in  its  circumstances,  far  too  much  of  intrinsic 
evil,  to  be  a  legitimate  subject  of  triumph  ;  as  a  blessing,  in 
fact,  to  the  Church,  mainly  in  that  it  was  a  visitation  upon 
neglect,  and  so  is  a  call  to  repentance.     Of  course,  union  of 
the  whole  Church  under  one  visible  government  is  abstrac 
tedly  the  most  perfect  state.     We  were  so  united,  and  now 
are  not.     And  the  history  of  this  great  struggle  for  religious 
independence,  whatever  it  may  disclose  of  crying  provoca 
tion,  individual  disinterestedness,  or  partial  improvement, 
and  to  whatever  good  (quite  unforeseen  by  the  movers  in  it, 
and  quite  foreign,  and  even  opposite,  to  their  intentions) 
the  event  may  have  been  providentially  overruled,  is,  in 
any  case,   the  record  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
deplorable  schism." — (Vol.  xxx.  pp.  i,  2.) 

II.  "We  talk  of  the  'blessings  of  emancipation  from  the 
Papal  yoke,'  and  use  other  phrases  of  a  like  bold  and 
undutiful   tenor.     Now  to  say  that  Rome  exacts  arbitrary 
and   impracticable   terms   of  submission,   this  is   at  least 
intelligible.     But  let  us  never  speak  as  if  mere  indepen 
dence  could  be  a  clear  gain  to  Churches,  any  more  than 
to  individuals.      Let  us  never  plume  ourselves  upon  our 
isolation,  and  call  it  independence.      Unavoidable  under 
circumstances  it  may  be ;  still,  since  Christ  came,  freedom, 
except  from  the  world,  has  ever  been  an  evil,  rather  than  a 
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blessing.  Whether  this  true  freedom,  this  freedom  con 
sistent  with  the  most  unquestioning  obedience  where 
obedience  is  due,  has  come  to  us  with  the  Reformation, 
we  will  not  here  discuss.  Of  course  we  believe  that  it  has  • 
not ;  and  that,  free  though  we  may  still  be  in  theory,  we 
have  yet  practically  lost  by  the  change,  even  in  point  of 
freedom.  But  a  'yoke,'  especially  a  spiritual  yoke,  is  of 
itself  no  necessary  evil.  We  trust,  of  course,  that  active 
and  visible  union  with  the  See  of  Rome  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  a  Church ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  deeply 
conscious  that,  in  lacking  it,  far  from  asserting  a  right,  we 
forego  a  great  privilege.  Rome  has  imperishable  claims 
upon  our  gratitude,  and,  were  it  so  ordered,  upon  our 
deference.  She  is  our  '  elder  sister '  in  the  faith  ;  nay,  she 
is  our  mother ;  to  whom,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  owe  it 
that  we  are  what  we  are ;  for  her  sins  and  for  our  own,  we 
are  estranged  from  her  in  presence,  not  in  heart ;  may  we 
never  be  provoked  to  forget  her,  or  cease  to  love  her,  even 
though  she  frown  upon  us,  and  to  desire,  '  if  it  were  pos 
sible,'  to  be  at  one  with  her !  The  Catholic  Church  has  a 
1  great  and  large  work '  in  hand ;  a  greater  and  a  larger  than 
she  knows  how  to  accomplish  with  her  workmen  '  separated 
upon  the  wall,  one  far  from  another.'" — (Vol.  xxx.  pp.  2,  3.) 
III.  £<We  thankfully  believe  that  a  true  Catholic  may, 
conscientiously,  subscribe  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  still  there  seems  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that,  without  some  more  stringent  test  of  Catholicity  than 
we  are  likely  to  obtain,  or  ought,  perhaps,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  desire,  our  own  branch  of  the  Church 
must  remain,  as  heretofore  (in  the  great  body  of  her  mem 
bers),  the  apparent  representative  of  a  very  different  prin 
ciple.  It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that,  with  Articles  more  or 
less  of  an  'uncertain  sound';  which,  without  absolutely 
infringing  any  point  of  Catholic  doctrine,  contain  so  little 
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of  explicit  contradiction  to  some  of  the  less  obvious,  but 
not  less  essential,  characteristics  of  the  Protestant  error,  the 
generality  of  the  English  clergy  should  be  secured  against 
more  or  less  of  sympathy  with  those  relaxed  views  of 
religion  which  are  quite  certain  to  be  rife  in  an  intellectual 
age  and  a  commercial  country." — (Vol.  xxx.  p.  27.) 

IV.  "  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Tract  [90]  does  not  seem  to  deny,  as  has  been  said  here, 
that  there  are  perplexities  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  to 
a  Catholic  mind,  though  his  object  is  to  show  that  such  per 
plexities  are  ungrounded,  or  may  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
At  all  events,  the  fact  seems  highly  probable,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  that,   in   the  construction  of  the  Articles,  an  eye 
was  had  to  the  comprehension  of  all  Roman    Catholics, 
except  those  only  who  maintained  the  Pope  to  be  de  jure 
the  Primate  of  Christendom." — (Vol.  xxx.  p.  27,  footnote.) 

V.  "  We  cannot  stand  where  we  are  ;  we  must  go  back 
wards  or  forwards ;   and  it   will  surely  be  the  latter.     It 
is    absolutely   necessary   towards    the   consistency   of  the 
system  which  certain  parties  are  labouring  to  restore,  that 
truths   should  be  clearly  stated,   which  as  yet  have  been 
but  intimated,  and  others  developed  which  are  now  but 
in  germ.     And,  as  we  go  on,  we  must  recede  more  and 
more  from  the   principles,    if  any  such  there  be,  of  the 
English  Reformation.      Those  principles  are  Catholic,  or 
they  are  not.     If  they  be  Catholic,  let  them  be  so  proved, 
and  we  will  shrink  from  no  penance  which  may  be  exacted 
as  the  price  of  unsettling  men's  minds.     If  they  be  not 
Catholic,  then,  no  matter  whom  we  alienate,  or  to  whom 
we   give    cause    of    triumph,    they   must    be    abandoned" 
—(Vol.  xxx.  pp.  45,  46.)1 

1  The  above  five  quotations  are  from  a  notorious  article  on  Jewel, 
which  was  written  by  Oakley.  Mr.  Mozley  refers  to  it  in  his  "  Remi 
niscences  "  (2,  243).  "  Certainly  some  passages  I  light  upon  now,  after 
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VI.  "  The  Primate  of  Christendom,  or  of  England,  deems 
it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  no  infringement  of  the  Divine  pre 
rogative  to  accept,  as  God's  representative  on  earth,  the 
reverence  and  affection  of  His  children,  and  to  be  styled 
'Father.'"- (30:  431.) 

VII.  "  But  it  is  not  after  all  true,  that  either  the  history 
or  the  formularies  of  the  Church  furnish  any  ground  of  fact 
upon   which   to  represent  her  in  a  Protestant  relation  to 
Rome,  even  in  the  definite  and  limited  sense.     That  she 
differs  on  certain  points  is  undeniable,  but  this  difference  is 
not  suitably  expressed  by  this  word.      To  protest  and  to 
disagree  are  not  identical  terms  ;  and  even  regarding  the 
word  Protestant  in  connection  with  its  original  derivation, 
as  bearing  the  less  obnoxious  sense  of  protesting  against 
certain   specific  doctrines,   and  so  simply   expressing  the 
Lutheran  position  at  first  starting,  even  in  this  sense  it  does 
[not] l  strictly  apply  to  our  own  Church,  either  historically 
or  constitutionally." — (31  :  504.) 

VIII.  "  Protestantism  ha?,  within  the  last  century,  deve 
loped  into  such  a  fearful  system,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 


not  seeing  them  for  forty  years,  look  rather  impudent.  The  chances 
are  that  I  did  not  read  the  article  carefully,  except  here  and  there. 
I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  say  how  far  I  agree  with  the  writer.  Neither 
the  agreement  nor  the  disagreement  of  one  who  utterly  disclaims  the 
character  of  a  theologian  would  be  worth  much,  and  all  the  world  will 
now  interpret  the  article  by  the  light  which  the  writer  himself  threw 
upon  it  by  his  secession  to  Rome."  None  the  less,  the  fact  that  such 
an  article  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the  British  Critic  is  a  sufficiently 
significant  testimony  as  to  the  type  of  ecclesiastical  thought  which  was 
then  being  accepted  by  the  Tractarians  as  tolerable  ;  nor  does  the 
circumstance  that  Oakley  subsequently  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Communion  in  any  way  affect  the  question  of  the  kind  of  English 
Churchmanship  which  was  being  shown  by  those  responsible  for  the 
British  Critic  in  1841. 

1  The   negative   is   omitted   in   the  original ;    but    evidently   by   a 
misprint. 
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for  any  one  at  all  imbued  with  Church  principles,  and  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  to  hold  any  communion  of  belief, 
sentiment,  or  language,  with  it.  It  has  attacked,  and  is  still 
attacking,  the  most  essential  articles  of  faith ;  nay,  the  very 
principle  of  faith  itself.  The  spirit  of  the  great  Protestant 
world  has  shown  itself  to  men  and  to  angels,  as  being  the 
mere  spirit  of  unbelief  and  wilfulness — the  spirit  of  self- 
dependence  and  self-exaltation — the  spirit  of  man,  and  not 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Whatever  our  divines  may  have  wished 
and  hoped,  and  however  deeply  we  may  agree  with  their 
wishes  and  hopes,  we  cannot  deny  farts,  or  refuse  to  act  as 
the  real  existing  state  of  things  calls.  We  cannot  get  over 
what  is  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact  the  state  of  Continental 
Protestants.  Knowing  them  to  be  what  they  are,  we 
cannot,  dare  not,  join  them.  We  could  not  accept  their 
assistance,  even  against  simple  heresy,  much  less  unite  with 
them  to  oppose  merely  what  we  consider  some  particular 
errors  of  a  solid  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic." — 

(3i  :  5IO>   i.) 

"  And  so  this  same  Protestant  principle  will,  we  earnestly 
hope,  be  superseded  in  our  Church  by  the  Catholic ;  but  so 
far  as  it  is  not  superseded,  or  if  there  remain  any  school  or 
body  of  men  in  whom  it  will  not  be  superseded,  there  we 
consider  that  a  certain  series  of  deplorable  consequences 
will  inevitably  follow.  By  the  Protestant  principle,  as  we 
have  already  often  said,  we  mean  the  principle  which  en 
courages  or  allows  the  examination  of  those  moral  and 
religious  doctrines  which  we  have  learnt,  and  which  those 
who  act  consistently  upon  them  find  more  and  more  satis 
factory — the  examination  of  these  by  some  external  test, 
available  to  the  person  who  has  not  so  acted ;  whether  that 
test  be  apparent  expediency,  or  prima  facie  appearance  of 
Scripture,  or  the  general  consent  of  ^6>;z-religious  men,  or 
our  private  interpretation  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  or 
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any  other  whatever.  And  in  speaking  of  deplorable  conse 
quences,  without  pretending  to  trace  accurately  beforehand 
the  order  of  their  appearance,  we  mean  this,  that  if  the 
Protestant  principle  admits  of  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
Church  system,  neither  does  it  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible ;  that  ,if  such  an  appeal  to  Scripture  as  it  advocates 
invalidates  the  Scripturalness  of  the  doctrines  concerning 
the  Visible  Church  and  Sacraments,  so  it  does  also  (we 
should  say,  in  a  much  greater  degree)  for  those  truths 
which  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  very  foundation  of  Chris 
tianity,"  &c.— (32  :  75,  6.) 

IX.  "  Now,  whether  the  recognised  authority  at  an  ear 
lier  period  were  that  of  the  Church  or  the  State,  this  we 
think  cannot  fairly  be  asserted,  that  the  idea  of  individual 
examination  of  Scripture  as  the  means  of  learning  Christian 
truth,  had  any  scope  within  our  Church  as  a  practical  prin 
ciple,  before  the  movement  of  1688.  What  a  consideration, 
were  it  in  place  to  pursue  it,  that  the  first  hundred  years  of 
that  period  when  the  Protestant  principle  was  first  fully 
unchained  in  the  midst  of  us,  were,  even  our  enemies 
being  judges,  the  most  corrupt,  selfish,  debased  era  which 
the  whole  history  of  our  Church  presents,  from  St.  Augustine 
downwards.  To  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  present 
question  of  doctrine.  The  truth  that  the  Sacraments  are 
the  appointed  channels  of  grace — this  fell  without  a  blow ; 
the  Non-jurors  were  left  to  contend  for  it  against  the 
body  of  the  English  Establishment.  How  soon  afterwards 
Arianism  came  in,  how  widely  it  spread,  how  long  it  pre 
vailed,  let  the  works  of  Hoadley  and  his  disciples,  and  the 
history  of  the  Feathers'  Tavern  petition,  sufficiently  show. 
How  fared  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scripture,  Paley's  work  / 
and  its  extensive  popularity,  will  supersede  the  necessity  /' 
of  further  evidence ;  but  the  tone  of  Lowth  or  Warburton 
may  be  appealed  to  also.  How  far  the  c  rational '  views  c; 
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Christianity  served  to  defend  it  the  better  against  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies,  will  be  best  seen  by  observing 
the  statements  of  Warburton  and  Bishop  Butler,  as  to 
the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  infidelity  among  the 
educated  classes ;  and  by  remembering  the  fact,  that  the 
mere  profession  of  belief  in  Christianity  was  considered  a 
sufficient  title  to  the  warmest  gratitude  and  the  highest 
eulogiums  of  the  most  exalted  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
How  little,  of  even  that  amount  of  doctrine  which  they 
retained,  they  thought  fit  for  the  poor,  how  habitually  they 
stinted  them  to  mere  heathen  morality,  is  matter  of  sufficient 
notoriety." — (32  :  76,  7.) 

X.  "  Tne  very  first  aggression  then  of  those  who  labour 
to  revive  some  degree  at  least  of  vital  Christianity  (in  the 
room  of  those  gross  corruptions  and  superstitions  which 
have  in  these  latter  days  among  ourselves  overlaid  and 
defaced  the  primitive  and  simple  truth),  their  very  first 
aggression  must  be  upon  that  strange  congeries  of  notions 
and  practices,  of  which  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justifica 
tion  is  the  origin  and  representative.  Whether  any  heresy 
has  ever  infested  the  Church  so  hateful  and  unchristian  as 
this  doctrine,  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  determine : 
none  certainly  has  ever  prevailed  so  subtle  and  extensively 
poisonous.  It  is  not  only  that  it  denies  some  one  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  (as  e.g.  inherent  righteousness); 
this  all  heresies  do :  it  is  not  only  that  it  corrupts  all 
sound  Christian  doctrine,  nay,  the  very  principle  of  ortho 
doxy  itself;  though  this  also  it  certainly  does  :  but  its  inroads 
extend  further  than  this ;  as  far  as  its  formal  statements 
are  concerned  it  poisons  at  the  very  root,  not  Christianity 
only,  but  natural  religion.  That  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  with  whatever  sacrifice  of  self,  is  the  one  thing  need 
ful;  that  sin  is  the  one  only  danger  to  be  dreaded,  the 
one  only  evil  to  be  avoided  ;  these  great  truths  are  the  very 
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foundation  of  natural  religion  ;  and  as  inasmuch  as  this 
modern  system  denies  these  to  be  essential  and  necessary 
truths,  yea,  counts  it  the  chief  glory  of  the  Gospel  that 
under  it  they  are  no  longer  truths,  we  must  plainly  express 
our  conviction  that  a  religious  heathen,  were  he  really  to 
accept  the  doctrine  which  Lutheran  language  expresses,  so 
far  from  making  any  advance,  would  sustain  a  heavy  loss,  in 
exchanging  fundamental  truth  for  fundamental  error.  Our 
readers  must  admit  that  we  have  never  been  slow  in 
acknowledging  how  much  of  sincerity  and  self-devotion  there 
has  in  fact  been  among  those  who  have  embraced  this 
heresy,  and  to  how  very  great  an  extent,  where  that  has 
been  the  case,  individual  consciousness  has  neutralised  the 
anti-religious  infection.  But  neither  may  we  forget,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  miserably  also  has  this  same  system  in  its 
turn  crippled  and  enchained  the  religious  instinct  of  its 
victims,  and  prevented  them  from  carrying  that  instinct 
forward  to  its  legitimate  development,  the  Catholic  scheme." 

—(3°  :  39°,  *•) 

XL  "The  place,  we  repeat,  which  Private  Confession 
has  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  later  English  Church, 
has  been  an  accurate  index  to  the  state  of  our  theological 
atmosphere;  and  therefore  it  is,  not  less  than  upon  a  priori 
grounds,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  something  to  say, 
that  the  interest  which  the  subject  is  now  awakening,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  to  the  speedy  dispersion  of 
clouds  in  which  our  poor  outcast  Church  has  long  been 
enveloped.  We  look  upon  it  as  less  sure,  that  the  sun 
which  sets  to-night  will  rise  to-morrow,  than  that  certain 
religious  principles  which  have  gained  a  footing  in  this 
country  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  disturb,  will  issue, 
sooner  or  later,  and  sooner  rather  than  later,  in  a  restoration 
of  sacerdotal  authority  and  penitential  discipline ;  and  the 
attention  now  spontaneously  directed  to  these  matters  is 
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interesting,  as  well  for  its  own  sake,  as  because  it  is  an 
evidence  of  vigour  and  depth  in  the  principles,  of  which  they 
are,  as  we  maintain,  the  congenial  products." — (33  :  306.) 

XII.  "  Now  some  Church  privileges  there  are,  which  we 
of  this  nation  have  forfeited,  for  the  present,  altogether; 
of  which  the  record  has  perished  from  our  service  books, 
and  which,  if  we  regain  them,  we  shall  regain  by  recovery, 
and  not  through  the  mere  enforcement  of  unrepealed, 
although  slumbering,  provisions.  But  Private  Confession 
to  a  Priest  is  not  one  of  these.  While  all  our  greater 
divines  commend  it ;  while  the  Prayer-Book  prescribes  it  in 
certain  cases  ;  the  articles  do  not  say  a  syllable  from  one  end 
to  the  other  about  actual  abuses  or  possible  dangers  connected 
with  it.1  Nothing  but  a  hint  from  the  Bishops  seems 
wanted  to  bring  the  universal  practice  of  our  Church  in 
this  matter  into  accordance  with  her  unquestionable  theory ; 
nay,  it  rests  with  our  flocks  to  demand  of  us,  as  of  right, 
the  privilege  of  confidential  audiences,  the  comfort  of 
'ghostly  counsel  and  advice,'  and  the  'benefit  of  special 
'absolution.'  Still,  from  whatever  cause,  the  ordinance  of 
Secret  Confession  is  in  abeyance  amongst  us ;  whether  from 
the  effect  of  long  habit  and  prejudice,  or  from  mistrust  of 
our  authority,  or  of  our  competency,  of  our  '  learning  and 
discretion,'  or  trustworthiness ;  or  again,  in  some  extreme 
cases,  from  doubts  how  far  the  sanctity  of  the  'Seal  of 
Confession'  is  recognised  by  the  law  of  the  land;  or, 
oftener  still,  from  an  overwhelming  sense  of  shame,  which 
waits  for  the  stimulus  of  rule  and  the  protection  of  example, 
or  from  whatever  other  cause,  so  it  is  that  our  people  do  not 
practically  resort  to  their  Church  for  the  relief  of  their 
burdened  consciences,  or  for  comfort  and  aid  in  doubt 
and  difficulty,  and,  as  things  are,  it  is  maybe  better  that 
thus  it  should  be ;  the  more  carefully,  then,  must  we  be  on 

1  The  italics  are  in  the  original. 
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the  watch  for  the  traces  of  God's  Providence,  and  the 
notices  of  His  Will,  in  other  quarters ;  .  .  .  .  and  if  the 
want  of  formal  confession  put  us  upon  doing  all  this  in 
good  earnest,  then  it  may  be  even  a  means  of  blessing." — 
(33:  309,  10.) 

In  connection  with  the  above  passages  the  fol 
lowing  quotation  from  the  "  Reminiscences "  may 
be  given  also.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  reference 
to  an  article  on  Ridley,  the  original  draft  of  which, 
as  contributed  by  Mr.  Christie,  had  been  far  too 
favourable  to  the  Reformer  for  insertion,  without 
alteration,  in  the  columns  of  this  Tractarian  review. 
The  brutality  of  Mr.  Mozley's  language  about 
Cranmer  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  : — 

"John  F.  Christie,  dear  good  man,  whose  reward  was 
not  to  be  in  this  world,  and  who  spent  himself  in  serving 
the  Church  and  his  friends,  wrote  an  article  on  Ridley. 
Somehow  he  felt  a  real  liking  and  admiration  for  the  man. 
I  have  to  own  that,  in  spite  of  the  telling  illustrations  of 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  '  History  of  England, '  I  never  yet  succeeded 
in  getting  up  an  atom  of  affection  or  respect  for  the  three 
gentlemen  canonised  in  the  'Martyrs'  Memorial'  at  Oxford. 
As  Lord  Blachford  once  observed  to  me,  '  Cranmer  burnt 
well,'  and  that  is  all  the  good  I  know  about  him.  It  never 
was  my  way  to  like  those  who  persecuted,  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  hunted  to  death,  either  those  they  didn't  agree 
with,  or  those  that  an  arbitrary  monarch  might  hound  them 
upon.  Like  Newman,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
blood  of  these  martyrs  still  cries  from  the  ground.  Christie, 
however,  like  many  good  Christians,  did  admire  and  like 
Ridley,  and,  following  the  dictates  of  his  honest  and  simple 

C 
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nature,  made  him  not  only  a  saint  but  an  authority.  Saint 
he  might  be  after  his  fashion  and  opportunities,  but  if  the 
British  Critic  was  to  be  an  authority,  Ridley  was  not. 
I  did  what  I  could  to  soften  and  tone  down  the  most 
repugnant  features  of  Christie's  article,  but  I  fear  the  only 
perceptible  result  was  a  number  of  smudges.  .  .  ." — (Remi 
niscences,  2,  230.) 

But  strong  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Palmer's  hostile  criticism  from  another 
quarter,  one  to  which  he  does  not,  I  think,  make 
any  direct  allusion.  The  same  year  that  the  British 
Critic  came  to  an  end  (1843)  F.  W.  Faber  was 
appointed  to  the  Rectory  of  Elton ;  and  we  know 
from  his  Roman  Catholic  biographer,  Mr.  Bowden, 
one  of  the  congregation  at  the  London  Oratory,  in 
connection  with  which  so  much  of  Faber's  later 
work  was  done,  what  Tractarianism  meant,  as 
represented  and  advocated  by  him  in  his  country 
village,  and  what  was  his  attitude  towards  the 
English  Church  at  the  time  that  he  accepted  pre 
ferment  in  it,  together  with  all  the  privileges,  re 
sponsibilities,  duties,  loyalties,  that  obviously  go 
with  preferment. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  Faber's  written 
to  his  brother  just  before  he  entered  on  his  minis" 
terial  duties  at  Elton  : — 

Venerable  Bedels  Day,  May  27. — "Many  thanks  for  your 
letter,  which  refreshed  me  much.  What  you  say  of  the 
impropriety  of  using  hard  words  of  Bishops,  even  of  such 
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as  Latimer,  is  probably  true  :  one  cannot  think  too  highly 
of  the  Episcopate.  Yet  it  is  right,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remember  the  essential  impiety  of  Protestantism,  and  of 
Protestantism  as  such.  You  must  remember  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  Protestant,  and  that  in  one  of 
her  own  convocations  of  the  last  century  she  authoritatively 
rejected  the  name,  thereby  rendering  it  binding  on  the  con 
sciences  of  her  members  to  reject  the  heretical  name. 
That  there  is  plenty  of  Protestantism  in  the  Church  of 
England  I  do  not  deny ;  but  one  cannot  too  openly  or  too 
consistently  assert  one's  opinion  that  it  is  in  spirit  alien  to 
that  of  the  Church,  condemned  by  the  Church  and  separ 
able  from  it,  just  as  a  demon  is  separable  from  the  sufferer 
whom  he  is  allowed  to  possess.  I  have  declared  this  so 
repeatedly  and  so  publicly  that  I  beg  you  will  not  think  it 
necessary  to  suppress  anything  of  mine  on  that  account. 
Depend  upon  it  we  have  a  hard  enough  game  to  play 
with  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  nothing  but  a  prominent 
bringing  into  view  of  the  Catholic,  i.e.  anti-Protestant, 
character  of  our  Church,  can  save  our  best,  holiest,  and 
most  learned  members  from  leaving  her.  Protestantism 
has  had  three  centuries  of  existence :  in  Prussia,  where  it 
rose,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  blasphemous  rationalism, 
denying  the  four  gospels;  in  Switzerland,  its  second  home, 
it  has  sunk  into  the  worst  form  of  Socinianism  ;  in  English 
Dissent  it  has  degenerated  into  an  impious  caricature  of 
the  truth ;  and  in  the  Church  it  is  now  fighting  for  its  life 
against  Sacraments  and  good  works.  We  must  take  our 
parts.  Violence  of  language  is  perhaps  always  blamable ; 
but,  come  what  will,  opinions  formed  on  strict  and  con 
scientious  research  must  not  be  withheld.  To  take  or 
allow  the  very  name  of  Protestant,  rejected  by  our  own 
Church,  is  to  disobey  the  Church,  and  so  commit,  if  know 
ingly  done,  a  mortal  sin ;  and  in  proportion  as  our  honest 
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conviction  of  this  is  suppressed  will  be  the  number  of  our 
members  who  will  leave  us  and  go  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Now  I  pray  you  do  not  suppress  this  letter.  If 
God  prolongs  our  lives  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  doubts 
will  be  solved.  Protestantism  is  perishing ;  what  is  good 
in  it  is  by  God's  mercy  being  gathered  into  the  garners  of 
Rome;  what  is  bad  in  it  is  running  into  blasphemy  and 
unbelief.  Whether  our  Church  be  a  Church,  be  some 
thing  more  than,  something  over  and  above,  a  form  of 
Protestantism,  will  be  seen  by  the  issue  of  this  struggle  : 
if  she  is  not,  God  help  us  :  we  must  go  to  Rome  :  if  she  is, 
which  I  BELIEVE,  then  are  we  Catholics,  then  do  we  enjoy 
the  priesthood  and  sacraments  of  Christ's  one  (Ephes.  iv.) 
Church,  without  having  to  bend  and  break  our  consciences 
to  what  Rome  has  reared  upon  the  ancient  superstructure. 
My  whole  life,  God  willing,  shall  be  one  crusade  against  the 
detestable  and  diabolical  heresy  of  Protestantism,  the  very 
name  even  of  which  has  been  publicly  and  authoritatively 
abjured  by  my  own  Church.  Arianism,  Pelagianism, 
and  the  like  are  awful  enough  and  soul-destroying,  but 
Protestantism  is  the  devil's  masterpiece.  It  has  broken 
into  the  English  pastures  and  must  be  hunted  down.  I 
will  do  my  best  in  my  little  way,  because  I  doubt  the  salva 
tion  of  Protestants,  and  my  office  is  to  save  souls."1 

The  above  was  sent  from  Rome,  and  when  the 
writer  returned  thence  to  take  up  his  work  at  Elton 
"  he  brought  with  him  two  rosaries  blessed  by  the 
Pope,  and  gave  them  to  two  friends,  who  sub 
sequently  became  Catholics  [i.e.  Roman  Catholics], 
one  a  little  before,  and  the  other  a  little  after,  him 
self."  2  One  of  his  first  acts  in  his  parish,  in  which 

1  Bowden's  "Life  of  Faber,"  1897.  2  P.  209. 
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there  was  a  considerable  number  of  sturdy  Dis 
senters,  was  to  circulate  among  his  people  a 
"History  of  the  Sacred  Heart/'  "thinking/'  writes 
Mr.  Bowden,  "that  nobody  would  object  to  de 
votion  to  our  blessed  Lord/'  though  he  admits 
that  this  conduct  of  Faber's  "was  a  proof  that 
Catholicity  was  gradually  making  a  conquest  of 
him."  l 

Mr.  Bowden  also  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  nocturnal  religious  gatherings  at  the  Rectory  : — 

"  A  number  of  the  parishioners,  chiefly  young  men, 
began  to  go  to  confession  to  him,  and  to  receive  com 
munion  frequently.  Out  of  the  most  promising  of  these 
penitents  he  formed  a  sort  of  community.  They  were 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Rectory  every  night  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  to  spend  about  an  hour  in  prayer,  chiefly  in 
reciting  portions  of  the  Psalter.  On  the  eve  of  great 
feasts  the  devotions  were  prolonged  for  three  or  four  hours. 
The  use  of  the  discipline  [i.e.  of  the  scourge]  was  also  in 
troduced  on  Fridays,  eves  of  festivals,  and  every  night  in 
Lent,  each  taking  his  turn  to  receive  it  from  the  others. 
It  would  seem  that  these  vigils  excited  the  anger  of  the  evil 
spirits,  for  mysterious  noises  used  to  be  heard  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  often  apparently  just  outside  the  door  of  the 
oratory  where  the  members  were  assembled.  Sometimes 
on  these  occasions  they  took  lights  and  searched  all  over 
the  house,  but  without  finding  anything  which  could 
account  for  the  noises  which  had  been  heard.  These 
disturbances  did  not  avail  to  put  a  stop  to  their  nightly 
meetings,  which  were  persevered  in  up  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Faber's  departure  from  Elton." 2 

1  P.  212.  a  Ppt  2l6j  2I7. 
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Is  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Palmer  should  have 
spoken  with  alarm  and  indignation  of  "  fiery 
partisans  ...  of  the  Romanising  system,"  and 
should  have  felt  that  it  was  Medievalism  which 
was  being  covertly  reintroduced  by  some — let  us 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument  say  a  few 
— under  the  shelter  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 

Before  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close  it  will 
perhaps  be  useful  and  instructive  to  illustrate  the 
extravagances  of  the  movement — again  I  would 
say  I  am  not  attempting,  or  claiming,  to  illustrate 
the  necessary,  or  universal,  characteristics  of  the 
movement — by  reference  to  the  writings  of  one 
who  was  not  only  in  its  front  rank,  but  was,  from 
the  moment  when  he  attached  himself  to  Trac- 
tarianism  in  1834,  one  of  its  recognised  and  most 
influential  leaders.  "Dr.  Pusey's  adhesion  gave 
the  movement  a  second  head,  in  close  sympathy 
with  its  original  leader,  but,  in  many  ways,  very 
different  from  him.  Dr.  Pusey  became,  as  it  were, 
its  official  chief  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He 
became  also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  a  guarantee 
for  its  stability  and  steadiness ;  a  guarantee  that 
its  chiefs  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  meant 
nothing  but  what  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
Church." l  Such  a  guarantee  was  indeed  needed, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Dr.  Pusey  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  supply  it.  He  was  distinctly 

1  Church's  "  Oxford  Movement/'  p.  117. 
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responsible  for  a  good  deal  from  which  one  would 
desire,  if  it  were  by  any  means  possible  to  do  so,  to 
disconnect  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  with  which 
many  disciples  of  that  movement — many  of  those 
who  have  wished  it  well  and  have  counted  them 
selves  among  its  adherents — would,  it  is  difficult  to 
doubt,  shrink  from  allying  themselves.  Pusey  may 
have  been  the  responsible  chief  and  leader,  and 
yet  there  may  be  many  who,  though  generally 
recognising  him  as  such,  will  refuse  to  go  more 
than  three  parts  of  the  way  with  him  ;  and  it  is  not 
with  these  three  parts  but  with  the  remaining  fourth 
that  we  have  now  to  do.  The  identification,  how 
ever,  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  with  its  extremer 
spokesmen  and  exponents  is  a  point  to  which  I 
will  return.  It  is  enough  for  the  moment  to  recall 
to  the  memories  of  my  readers  some  of  the  more 
"  advanced  "  work  for  which  Dr.  Pusey  was  respon 
sible. 

The  following  will  illustrate  Dr.  Pusey's  interpre 
tation  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  will  be  noted  that  it  not  only,  in  spite  of  the 
writer's  disclaimer,  does  appear  to  be  in  flat  con 
tradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  2Qth  Article  of  the 
English  Church,  but  also  leads  directly  to  the  dis 
gusting  corollary  that  a  mouse  might  eat  the  Body 
of  our  Saviour. 

"  The  Church  of  England  then,  while,  as  matter  of  belief, 
she  holds  that  'the  wicked  are  in  nowise  partakers  of 
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Christ,'  fully  justifies  the  belief  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
wicked  receive,  to  their  condemnation,  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  against  which  they  sin.  She  does  not 
formally  require  this  to  be  held ;  but  practically  none  could 
be  warned  more  solemnly  than  the  children  of  the  Church 
of  England,  of  the  awful  peril  of  being,  through  unworthy 
communion,  '  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  their 
Redeemer'!"1 

The  following  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Newman, 
written  in  March  1867  : — 

"  We  say  that  Transubstantiation  is  only  rejected  in  the 
Articles  in  one  specific  sense,  viz.,  that  in  which  there 
would  be  no  outward  visible  sign,  only  something  which 
had  no  objective  existence,  but  is  an  illusion  to  the  senses. 
This  lies  as  the  only  difficulty  to  all  who  believe  the  Real 
Objective  Presence.  When  I  stated  to  Mgr.  Dupanloup 
that  we  believe  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  and  that  our 
difficulty  related  only  to  the  desition  of  the  natural  sub 
stances,  he  said  that  the  Real  Objective  Presence  was  the 
main  point,  and  that  the  rest  could  easily  be  arranged,  and 

1  "The  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  ,&c. ;  Parker,  Oxford, 
1857  (p.  310).  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  set  over  against  this 
passage  the  following  statement  of  Cosin's,  one  of  the  "fathers"  of 
High  Anglicanism,  to  which  allusion  was  made  by  Canon  Meyrick  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Churchman.  "  True  it  is,  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  sacramentally  and  really  (not  feignedly)  present, 
when  the  blessed  Bread  and  Wine  are  taken  by  the  faithful  communi 
cants  ;  and  as  true  is  it  also  that  they  are  not  present,  but  only  when  the 
hallowed  elements  are  so  taken,  as  in  another  work  ("  The  History  of 
the  Papal  Transubstantiation")  I  have  more  at  large  declared.  There 
fore  whosoever  so  vieweth  them,  at  that  time  when  he  receiveth 
them,  rightly  doth  he  adore  and  reverence  his  Saviour  there 
together  with  the  sacramental  Bread  and  Cup,  exhibiting  His  own 
Body  and  Blood  unto  them.  Yet  because  that  Body  and  Blood 
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he  hushed  a  young  priest  who  was  rather  eager  on  the  con 
troversy.  To  me  the  question  of  'substantial  &c.,  is  not  of 
any  moment,  except  that  I  do  not  (as  R.  Wilberforce 
thought  too)  see  what  we  can  be  taken  to  mean  by  the 
'natural  substances'  (which  we  state  to  remain)  which 
you  do  not  mean  by  'accidents'  (which  you  state  to 
remain),  and  so  I  am  puzzled  as  to  what  * svbstantia* 


means." 1 

A  correspondence,  extending  over  some  nine 
months,  followed,  between  Newman  (at  the  time 
a  Roman  Catholic  of  more  than  twenty  years' 
standing)  and  the  head  of  the  Tractarian  move 
ment,  some  of  the  letters  being  printed  in  Liddon's 
biography  of  the  latter.2  The  following  is  from 
Newman's  closing  communication  : — 

"  I  ought  long  before  this  to  have  written  a  line  to  you 
to  say  that  what  you  said  in  your  last  letter  about  Transub- 
stantiation  seemed  to  me  quite  to  come  up  to  the  account 


is  neither  sensibly  present  (nor  otherwise  at  all  present  but  only 
to  them  that  are  duly  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  in  the  very  act  of 
receiving  them  and  the  consecrated  elements  together,  to  which  they 
are  sacramentally  in  that  act  united),  the  adoration  is  then  and  there 
given  to  Christ  Himself,  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  directed  to  any 
external  sensible  object,  such  as  are  the  blessed  elements.  But  our 
kneeling,  and  the  outward  gesture  of  humility  and  reverence  in  our 
bodies,  is  ordained  only  to  testify  and  express  the  inward  reverence 
and  devotion  of  our  souls  towards  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  vouchsafed 
to  sacrifice  Himself  for  us  upon  the  Cross,  and  now  presenteth  Himself 
to  be  united  sacramentally  to  us,  that  we  may  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
His  mystical  Passion,  and  be  nourished  with  the  spiritual  food  of  His 
blessed  Body  and  Blood  unto  life  eternal."— ("Notes  on  the  Office  of 
the  Holy  Communion,"  Works,  Anglo-Cath.  Lib.  v.  345.) 

1  "Life  of  Pusey,"  iv.  166. 

2  Ibid,  iv.,  1 66  « 
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of  it  taught  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council.     I  don't  think 
anything  needed  to  be  added  to  it." 

In  other  words,  Pusey's  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  was  then  virtually  undistinguishable  from 
the  Roman  belief  in  Transubstantiation,  the  doctrine 
of  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent "  being 
as  follows  : — 

IV.  26. — "  There  are  three  things  then  most  deserving 
of  admiration  and  veneration,  which  the  Catholic  faith 
without  hesitation  believes  and  confesses  to  be  accom 
plished  in  this  sacrament  by  the  words  of  consecration. 
The  first  is,  that  the  real  Body  of  Christ,  the  same  that  was 
born  of  the  Virgin,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
in  Heaven,  is  contained  in  this  sacrament ;  the  second,  that, 
however  remote  from,  and  alien  to,  the  senses  it  may  seem, 
no  substance  of  the  elements  remains  therein ;  the  third, 
which  is  an  easy  inference  from  the  two  preceding,  although 
the  words  of  consecration  express  it  principally,  that  the 
accidents,  which  are  beheld  by  the  eyes  or  perceived  by 
the  other  senses,  exist  in  a  wonderful  and  ineffable  manner 
without  a  subject.  All  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  we 
may  indeed  see;  they,  however,  inhere  in  no  substance, 
but  exist  by  themselves  ;  whereas  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  is  so  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Lord,  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  altogether  ceases 
to  exist."— (Buckley's  Trans.) 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  to  the  Weekly 
Register,  written  December  1865,  i.e.  two  years 
previously  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  New 
man,  from  which  the  last  excerpt  was  taken.  Its 
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subject-matter  is  a  possible  basis  of  union  between 
Anglicanism  and  Roman  Catholicism  :  — 

"  On  comparing  my  belief  with  that  expressed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  I  thought  that  its  terms,  as  explained 
by  some  individual  doctors,  yet  of  authority  among  you, 
did  not  condemn  what  I  believed,  and  did  not  require  me 
to  believe  what  I  did  not  believe.  I  thought  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  so  explained  for  the  Church  of  England, 
might  be  a  basis  of  union.  If  I  may  sum  up  briefly,  I 
think  that  not  only  on  the  whole  range  of  doctrine,  on 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  but  also  on  Original 
Sin  and  Justification,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  grace,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  explained  ;  that  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture, 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  there 
is  what  has  to  be  mutually  explained;  that  on  what  I 
suppose  you  will  account  points  of  lesser  magnitude  as 
those  alluded  to  in  our  XXII.  Article,  there  will  be  need 
not  only  of  explanation,  but  of  limitation,  what  is  to  be 


The  same  letter,  or  another  written  approximately 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Weekly  Register,  contains 
an  admission  of  the  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
The  letter  was  indeed  sent  before  the  decree  of  Papal 
Infallibility  in  1870,  the  decree  coming  as  a  blow 
which  shattered  all  Pusey's  hopes  of  reunion  ;  2 

1  "Life  of  Pusey,"iv.  129. 

2  (From  a  letter  to  Newman,  dated  August  26,   1870.)     "I  knew 
that  your  love  would  remember  the  22nd,  the  entrance,  probably,  of  my 
last  decennium.     Before  the  Council,  I  wondered  whether  I  might  not 
live  to  see  the  union  of  the  Churches  ;  you  will  have  seen  and  mourned 
how  that  has  already  repelled  minds.      The  last  Eirenicon  has  sunk 
unnoticed  to  its  grave  :   the  first,  as  you  know,  was  popular  ;  both 
against  my  expectations."  —  ("  Life  of  Pusey,"  iv.  193.) 
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but,  even  taking  the  date  into  full  account,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  passage  wears  the 
aspect  of  serious  disloyalty. 

"We  readily  recognise  the  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome ;  the  bearing  of  that  Primacy  on  other  local  Churches 
we  believe  to  be  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical,  not  of  divine,  law ; 
but  neither  is  there  anything  in  the  Supremacy  itself  to 
which  we  should  object."  l 

A  letter,  virtually  of  the  same  date,  to  Newman 
speaks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  "  system  in  regard 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin"  as  "the  chief  hindrance 
to  reunion,"  and  suggests  "  a  declaration  by 
authority  that  something  which  does  not  neces 
sarily  involve  this  (as  the  Council  of  Trent,  with 
Milner's  explanation)  is  alone  of  faith." 2 

I  will  now  go  on  to  illustrate  the  extensive  and 
uncompromising  character  of  Pusey's  work  as  a 
Confessor.  The  great  extent  of  these  more  per 
sonal  ministrations  he  himself  has  told  us.  They 
covered  a  period  of  some  forty  years,  during  which 
time  he  received  the  confessions  of  all  who  came 

1  "  Life,"  iv.  129.      "  His  words,"  say  his  biographers,  "  about  the 
Supremacy  gave  great  offence  even  to  his  friends.     But  he  explained 
[in  a  second  letter]  that  the  Supremacy  as  defined  by  the  Council  of 
Florence  was  very  vague  and  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  appoint 
ment  of  Bishops,  the  sanction  of  Canons,  or  the  carrying  of  all  appeals 
to  Rome."     Whether  these  reservations  entitle  him  to  an  acquittal,  or 
any  material  modification  of  the  verdict  to  which  the  quoted  words 
would  appear  to  lay  him  open,  I  leave  my  readers  to  determine  for 
themselves. 

2  "  Life,"  iv.  98. 
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to  him,  in  some  cases  the  confessions  becoming 
habitual.  "  I  have/'  he  wrote  to  the  Times  in  1866, 
"  been  applied  to  receive  Confession  from  persons 
in  every  rank,  of  every  age,  old  as  well  as  young, 
in  every  profession,  even  those  which  you  would 
think  least  accessible  to  it — army,  navy,  medicine, 
law."  Some,  indeed,  endeavour  to  persuade  us 
that  whatever  he  did  in  this  respect  will  have  been 
for  unmixed,  or  almost  unmixed,  good  ;  but  that 
will  not  be  the  general  verdict.  Nor  does  the 
general  verdict  regard  that  in  so  acting  he  was 
within  his  rights  as  a  minister  of  the  English 
Church.  English  clergymen  are  not  Roman  con 
fessors,  and  the  welcome  which  is  given  to  clergy 
men  in  our  English  social  life  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  they  make  no  such  pre 
tensions  and  have  no  such  ambitions.  Habitual 
confession  is  a  practice  which  has  no  sort  of  justi 
fication  in  the  Prayer  Book,  as  was  unanimously 
declared  by  the  Bishops  in  I873,1  and  there  can 

1  The  Episcopal  declaration  was  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  matter  of  Confession  the  Church  of  England  holds  fast  those 
principles  which  are  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture,  which  were  professed 
by  the  Primitive  Church,  and  which  were  reaffirmed  at  the  English 
Reformation. 

"The  Church  of  England,  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Article,  affirms  that 
Penance  is  not  to  be  counted  for  a  Sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  and,  as 
judged  by  her  Formularies,  knows  no  such  words  as  '  Sacramental 
Confession.' 

"Grounding  her  doctrine  on  Holy  Scripture,  she  distinctly  declares 
the  full  and  entire  forgiveness  of  sins,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  who  bewail  their  own  sinfulness,  confess  themselves  to  Almighty 
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be  no  question  that  the  Episcopal  declaration, 
which  repudiated  the  view  that  it  is  a  condition 
of  reaching  the  highest  level  of  spiritual  life,  is 
approved  and  endorsed  by  the  general  sentiment 
of  English  people,  who  feel  that  confession  carries 
with  it  dangers  as  serious  as  they  are  obvious. 
The  loss  of  moral  independence  and  virility,  the 
likelihood  of  a  spiritual  bondage  varying  in  inten 
sity  from  what  is  unwise  and  unhealthy  to  what  is 
unrighteous  and  intolerable,  the  serious  temptation 


God  with  full  purpose  of  amendment  of  life,  and  turn  with  true  faith 
unto  Him. 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  Church  that  by  this  way  and  means  all  her 
children  should  find  peace.  In  this  spirit  the  forms  of  Confession  and  Ab 
solution  are  set  forth  in  her  public  Services,  yet  for  the  relief  of  troubled 
consciences  she  has  made  special  provision  in  two  exceptional  cases. 

"  i.  In  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  quiet  their  own  consciences 
previously  to  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  but  require  further  com 
fort  or  counsel,  the  Minister  is  directed  to  say,  '  Let  him  come  to  me, 
or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  Minister  of  God's  Word,  and 
open  his  grief,  that  by  the  Ministry  of  God's  Holy  Word  he  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  Absolution,  together  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice.' 

"Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  noted  that  for  such  a  case  no  form  of 
Absolution  has  been  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and, 
further,  that  the  rubric  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  which  sanctioned 
a  particular  form  of  Absolution,  has  been  withdrawn  from  all  subsequent 
editions  of  the  said  book. 

"  2.  In  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  it  is  directed  that 
the  sick  man  be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he 
feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter ;  but  in  such  case 
Absolution  is  only  to  be  given  when  the  sick  man  shall  humbly  and 
heartily  desire  it. 

"This  special  provision,  however,  does  not  authorise  the  Ministers 
of  the  Church  to  require,  from  any  who  may  resort  to  them  to  open 
their  grief,  a  particular  or  detailed  enumeration  of  all  their  sins,  or  to 
require  private  Confession  previous  to  receiving  the  '  Holy  Communion,' 
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to  morbid  self-introspection,  the  interference  with 
the  sanctities  of  home-life,  the  perils  to  self-respect, 
the  grosser  and  viler  incitements,  which  it  is  un 
fortunately  impossible  to  regard  as  altogether  alien 
to  the  Confessional l — these  are  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  fix  the  opposition,  felt  by  the  great 
majority  of  us  to  the  practice,  beyond  any  likeli 
hood  of  being  shaken  by  the  counter-testimonies 
of  the  few,  with  which  the  general  judgment  of 


or  to  enjoin  or  even  encourage  any  practice  of  habitual  Confession  to  a 
priest,  or  to  teach  that  such  practice  of  habitual  Confession,  or  the  being 
subject  to  what  has  been  termed  the  direction  of  a  priest,  is  a  condition 
of  attaining  to  the  highest  spiritual  life." 

Archbishop  Tait's  biographers  write,  with  regard  to  this  pronounce 
ment :  "It  was  the  outcome  of  many  drafts,  and  its  final  shape 
appears  to  have  been  the  handiwork  mainly  of  Bishops  Wilberforce, 
Moberly,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Archbishop  himself.  It  received  the 
unanimous  assent  of  all  the  Bishops  in  convocation,  and  it  was 
destined  afterwards  to  receive  a  far  wider  authorisation.  When  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1878  had  to  deal  with  the  same  subject,  the 
principal  sentences  of  this  Declaration  were  adopted,  not  without  dis 
cussion,  but  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  as  the  deliberate  judg 
ment  of  the  hundred  Bishops  then  assembled  ;  and  the  document  may 
thus  claim,  in  no  ordinary  sense,  to  be  the  authoritative  utterance  of 
the  Anglican  Church  as  to  the  rule  her  clergy  ought  to  follow  in  their 
dealings  with  souls  in  need  of  help." — ("  Life,"  ii.  169 /.) 

1  "  The  following  testimony  of  a  priest  now  officiating  in  Fiance  in 
the  Roman  Church  is  such  as  can  be  quoted  :  '  II  est  vrai  que  la 
femme  se  presente  au  pretre  sous  une  forme  bien  vivante,  tres 
attrayante,  plus  seduisante  encore  au  confessional,  avec  ses  confidences, 
ses  abandons,  ses  faiblesses  memes,  dont  elle  parle  d'un  fa$on  si 
touchant,  on  dirait  presque  si  volontiers.  Qui  de  nous  n'a  succombe  ? 
Bien  rares  sont  les  exceptions.  Je  reconnais  qu'il  y  a  des  tempera 
ments  de  la  vertu  desquels  je  ne  doute  pas,  mais  combien  ?  Helas  ! 
j'ai  confesse  beaucoup  de  pretres.  J'en  sais  trop  long.' "— Le  Chretien 
Fran9ais,  February  1898,  qu.  "Church  and  Faith,"  p.  241. 
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laity  and  clergy  alike  is  sometimes  met.  The  Con 
fessional  is,  in  a  word,  a  national  peril,1  and  those 
who  are  seeking  to  introduce  it  are,  in  the  general 
opinion  of  society,  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  our 
unconscious  national  enemies.  There  can,  how 
ever,  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  practice  has  grown 
very  much  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and 
that  there  is  a  section — by  comparison  indeed  with 
the  whole  body  of  churchmen  very  small,  but  taken 
by  itself  not  inconsiderable — which  approximates 
closely,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Roman  Church  ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  Pusey  was  responsible  for  this 
very  unwelcome  circumstance  would  not  be  denied 
by  those  who  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
though  it  is  perhaps  inadequately  recognised  by 
the  ordinary  layman.  He  did  not,  indeed,  press 
habitual  confession.  "  I  do  not  mean,"  he  writes 
in  the  preface  to  his  manual,  "  that  the  Church  of 
England  recommends  habitual  confession,  but  I  do 
mean  that  she  virtually  recommends  the  confession 
at  any  time  of  any  sin  which,  if  not  confessed 
before,  she  would  recommend  to  be  confessed  on 
the  sick-bed."  None  the  less  the  confessions  which 
were  made  to  Pusey  did  by  his  own  admission  in 
some  cases  become  habitual,  while  he  was  willing 

1  Cf,  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  pth, 
1899  :  "  Let  me  say  personally  I  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Samuel  Smith)  in  thinking  that  no  greater  calamity  can  happen 
to  this  country  than  that  the  practice  of  private  confession  should  be 
come  general  among  the  laity." — Times  Report. 
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to  do  all  that  he  could  to  render  the  practice  easy 
and  general,  and  to  afford  all  the  advice  and  assist 
ance  within  his  power  to  those  who  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  great  help  and 
privilege. 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  little 
book  of  his  called  "  Hints  for  a  First  Confession/' 
which  was  published  by  him  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  : — 

I.  "  It  is  the  great  turning-point  in  life — the  nearest  to 
Baptism   which   anything    after    Baptism    can    be.      For 
having,  as  far  as  you  can,  brought  all  your  sins  before  God, 
in  the  presence  of  His  priest,  having  repented  of  all,  and 
received  His  pardon  for  all,  you  may  begin  to  devote  the 
residue  of  your  life  to  Him." — (p.  i.) 

II.  [The   whole   of   the   past   life   is   to    be    diligently 
searched   into.]     "Try  to   bring   everything   before   you; 
each  separate  scene  in  every  place — the  fields  or  streets,  or 
houses  around  your   home   or  abode,  your  walks,    rides, 
society,  loneliness   and   lonely  thoughts,    the   rooms   you 
lived  in,  their  very  furniture — everything  helps  to  recover 
the  memory  of  your  past  life,  and  so  bring  back  (alas !)  the 
memory  of  some  sin." — (p.  2.) 

III.  "A  confession  avails  which   contains  all  that  you 
can  recall.     If  other  sins  come  back  to  your  mind  after 
wards,    which   you   would   have   confessed    had    you    re 
membered   them,   they   should   be    confessed    afterwards, 
because  the  forgiveness  is  conditional  upon  the  complete 
ness  of  the  confession.     Completeness  implies  that  there 
should  be  care  and  faithfulness  in  discovering  sins,  and 
that   nothing   so   discovered   should   be   held   back :    you 
would  not  have  held  it  back  had  you  then  remembered  it. 

D 
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Do  not  hold  it  back  when  you  next  have  the  opportunity, 
and  meantime  your  forgiveness  is  unimpaired,  because  you 
virtually  confessed  all,  in  that  you  confessed  all  you  re 
membered." — (p.  14.) 

Pusey's  reputation,  however,  for  good  or  evil, 
as  a  Confessor  rests  upon  his  translation  and  adap 
tation  of  the  Abbe  Gaume's  "Manual  for  Con 
fessors,"  one  of  the  products  of  French  Roman 
Catholicism.  It  was  in  1878  that  Pusey's  version 
of  it  was  given  to  the  English  Church  ;  he  spoke 
of  it  as  "one  of  the  latest  gifts  which,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  I  can  hope  to  give  to  my 
Mother  the  Church  of  England."  He  tells  us 
also  of  it  that  it  had  been  his  own  "  instructor." 
The  date  of  its  appearance  approximated  closely 
to  a  grave  scandal,  which  excited  much  atten 
tion  at  the  time,  and  which  has,  even  now,  been 
by  no  means  forgotten.  Late  in  the  session  of 
1877  Lord  Redesdale  had  felt  it  his  painful  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  an 
obscene  book  entitled  "  The  Priest  in  Absolution," 
which  was  in  secret  circulation  among  some  of  the 
English  Church  clergy,  and  which  dealt  with  the 
hearing  of  confessions  and  the  examination  of 
penitents.  The  volume  was  of  a  character  so 
disgusting  that  it  was  not  possible  to  reproduce 
many  of  the  quotations  read  by  Lord  Redesdale  in 
the  House,  either  in  the  newspapers  or  in  Hansard. 
English  society  would  have  sunk  very  low — as  low 
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as  the  worst  quarters  of  vice  in  any  of  our  great 
cities — if  the  very  proper  exposure  which  came 
from  "  a  sober  and  trusted  High  Churchman  of 
the  earlier  sort,"  had  not  evoked  a  storm  of  remon 
strance  and  indignation.1  Pusey,  in  his  preface, 
makes  an  allusion  both  to  the  agitation  and  to  the 
volume  which  called  it  out.  He  protested — though 
one  of  the  quotations  read  by  Lord  Redesdale  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  printed  in  the  Times' 
report  of  his  speech,  would  cast  a  strong  element 
of  doubt  upon  the  solidity  of  the  protest — that 
questions  of  the  kind  which  had  excited  such  deep 
disgust  and  anger  would  never  be  asked  of  modest 
women,  whether  married  or  unmarried.  He  ad 
mitted,  however — he  could  scarcely  have  done  less, 
and  might  very  reasonably  have  been  required  to  do 
much  more — that  the  language  of  "some  manuals" 
was  too  "  naked"  ;  but  the  agitation  against  the 
whole  system  of  confession,  which  the  discovery 
of  this  abominable  book  set  on  foot,  he  bluntly 

1  It  seems  outrageous  that  Dr.  Pusey's  biographers  should  have  no 
further  comment  to  make  upon  the  character  of  this  book  than  the 
following  :  "  At  this  moment  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  whether 
the  book  was  wise  in  its  conception  or  sufficiently  guarded  in  its 
language  .  .  .  No  instance  of  misuse  or  scandal  was  ever  alleged, 
but  a  general  distrust  and  uneasiness  was  created  in  the  public  mind. 
In  one  respect  the  position  was  like  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  Bennett 
case  ;  Mr.  Bennett's  inaccurate  language  had  endangered  true  Eucha- 
ristic  doctrine,  in  the  same  way  that  some  expressions  in  this  book  had 
now  reopened  the  question  of  confession  in  the  most  invidious  form." 
— (iv.  304.) 
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ascribed   to   diabolical   agencies.     Here   are   some 
of  Pusey's  ipsissima  verba  : — 

I.  "  In  some  manuals  of  Christian  practice  and  devotion, 
in  which  the  duty  of  self-examination  is  incidentally  treated 
of,  people  have  been  taught  how  to  examine  themselves 
with  much  greater  nakedness  of  language  than  I  myself 
think  advisable." 

II.  "  The  wickedness   of  the   adversary   has   consisted 
in    this  :    that   knowing  (as    he   could  know)   nothing   of 
the   facts,  he  has  insinuated   that  questions  of  this  sort 
would  be  asked   of  the   modest  wives  and   daughters  of 
our   English   homes,  who  are   happily  guarded   from   our 
knowledge    of    evil,   and   who   would    know    nothing    of 
the  subject." — (xvi.) 

III.  "  And  now  after  more  than  forty  years,  during  which 
no  one  pretends  that  any  knowledge  of  evil  has  ever  been 
conveyed   through  the  practice,  a  storm  has  been  raised 
against   it,    which   is   too   well-timed   not   to   leave   some 
doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  those  who  have  been  raising 
it.     I  speak  not  of  the  honourable  men  who  have  been 
instruments  of  raising  it,  and  who  thought  that  they  were 
discharging  a  public  duty  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
legislature,  but  of  the  unseen  instigators,  perhaps  I  may  say 
of  the  unseen  Instigator,   against  whose   kingdom  confes 
sion  is  directed.      Here  too,  it  may  be  said,  '  the  devil  is 
come   down   unto   you,   having   great  wrath,    because    he 
knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.'" — (ix.) 

The  Manual,  as  Pusey  now  presented  it,  "abridged, 
condensed,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England/'  contains  care 
ful  and  detailed  advice  to  confessors  in  connection 
with  the  examination  of  penitents — emphasising  the 
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scrupulous  care  which  should  be  taken  in  the  matter, 
lest  there  should  be  any  violation  of  delicacy — the 
dealing  with  children,  the  infliction  of  penances,  the 
ministry  to  the  sick,  the  watchfulness  needed  for  the 
proper  hearing  of  confessions,  while  interwoven 
with  the  whole  are  fantastic  legends.  Directly  the 
book  appeared  it  was  pointed  out  with  much  force 
and  appropriateness  that  its  real  birthplace  was  in 
itself  a  sufficiently  significant  piece  of  evidence 
as  to  the  measure  of  its  connection  with  genuine 
Anglicanism.  If  confession,  such  as  Dr.  Pusey 
was  encouraging,  were  a  genuine  child  of  English 
Church  life,  why  was  it  necessary  to  go  to  foreign 
and  Roman  Catholic  sources  for  a  manual  for 
confessors  ? 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  passing,"  says  a  vigorous 
lecturer,  "  that  from  this  it  appears  that,  up  to  the  present 
year,  he  who  would  '  exercise  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation ' 
in  the  Church  of  England,  was  compelled  to  read  his  in 
structions  not  in  his  mother-tongue,  but  in  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  or  Latin  ;  that  when  Dr.  Pusey  would  now  compile, 
for  the  use  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  a  handbook 
to  the  confessional,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Roman  Catechism,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  the  compilations  of  '  the  Abbe  Gaume ' ;  that  the  whole 
range  of  English  theological  literature  is  powerless  to  yield 
him  the  aid  that  he  seeks  .  .  .  that  neither  Cranmer,  nor 
Ridley,  nor  Latimer,  nor  Bacon,  nor  Jewell,  nor  Usher,  nor 
Hooker,  nor  Sanderson,  nor  Hammond,  nor  Jeremy  Taylor, 
nor  Ken,  nor  Barrow,  nor  Burnet,  nor  South,  nor  Wilson, 
nor  Home — nay,  nor  even  Laud  nor  Heylin,  nor  Montague, 
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nor  Philpotts,  nor  a  hundred  more,  will  give  the  '  Advice ' 
[on  hearing  Confessions]  which  he  seeks,  but  he  must 
perforce  gather  it  from  the  writings  of  '  St.  Liguori,'  and 
1  St.  Theresa,'  and  *  the  Salamanca  doctors.'  "  l 

Let  me  give  some  illustrations  of  the  kind  of 
contribution  which  was  now  made  by  the  head  of 
the  Tractarian  movement  to  our  English  religious 
literature.  The  excerpts  will  speak  for  themselves, 
and  I  shall,  except  in  one  case,  make  no  comment 
upon  them ;  but  I  would  emphasise  the  fact, 
already  alluded  to,  that  Pusey's  volume  is  stated 
by  the  author  himself  to  be  "  abridged,  condensed, 
and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  principles  of 
the  English  Church,"  the  natural  deduction  being 
that  whatever  is  found  in  it  is  regarded  by  the 
adaptor  and  abridger  as  not  altogether  unprofit 
able  or  unsuitable  for  English  clergymen,  and  that 
Pusey,  even  if  he  might  fairly  claim  to  be  acquitted 
of  the  supposition  that  he  assented  to  each  and  every 
detail  even  in  his  own  abbreviated  version,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  doing  less  than  expressing  a  general 
concurrence  in  the  contents  of  the  volume  as  edited 
by  him  for  the  Anglican  ministry.  If  no  such 
general  concurrence  is  to  be  inferred,  what  was 
the  reason  of  its  publication  ? 

1  A  lecture  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Gill,  on  "  Pusey  and  the  Abbe  Gaume" 
(p.  6).  The  lecture  will  doubtless  be  remembered  by  one  of  the  most 
venerable  of  living  clergymen — Canon  Christopher,  Rector  of  St. 
Aldate's,  Oxford.  He  was  in  the  chair  when  Mr.  Gill's  paper  was 
read. 
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The  first  of  the  following  extracts  will  be  found 
on  page  344  :— 

1.  i.  "  To  receive  the  last  Communion  it  is  not  necessary 
;to  wait  till  all  hope  is  past ;  it  is  enough  if  there  be  peril 

of  death. 

2.  "  When  there  is  apparent  danger  of  vomiting,  it  is  not 
to  be  given,  though  trial  may  be  made  with  unconsecrated 
bread. 

3.  "  The  last  Communion  may  be  given  to  children  who 
have  the  use  of  reason,  and  to  delirious  people  if  they 
have  been  good  livers,  or  have  recently  been  to  Confession ; 
always  provided  that  there  is  no  risk  of  exposing  the  Sacra 
ment  to  any  irreverence. 

4.  "  To  the  sick  it  may  and  ought  to  be  given,  even  on 
Good  Friday. 

5.  "It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  the  Viaticum 
may  be   repeatedly  given  to   a   sick   person  without   his 
fasting ;  at  least  as  frequently  as  once  a  week ;  and  many 
think  it  should  be  oftener.   .  .  ." J 

II.  "In  the  matter  of  penances  the  confessor  ought 
to  impose  penance  when  he  gives  absolution.  .  .  .  The 
penance  should  always  be  imposed  under  some  obliga 
tion  ;  but  it  has  been  asked  whether  the  confessor  can 
give  a  'grave'  penance,  'sub  obligatione  levi'?  The 
general  opinion  is  in  the  affirmative,  because,  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  priest  is  not  merely  the 
minister  of  Christ  as  in  all  other  sacraments,  but  a  real 
judge  appointed  by  the  Saviour  with  power  to  bind  and 
loose,  so  that  the  amount  of  obligation  rests  solely  with 
the  confessor." — (p.  359.) 

1  Pusey  has,  however,  elsewhere  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to 
the  attempts,  made  by  some  clergy,  to  enforce  the  practice  of  receiving 
the  Holy  Communion  fasting  as  a  religious  duty. 
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III.  "You  know  the  universally  received  doctrine  as  to 
the  sacramental  seal,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  laws 
of  nature  as  well  as  those  of  God  and  the  Church.     Con 
sequently  we  ought  to  adopt  the  principle  that  what  is  said 
to  us  in  confession  is  as  though  it  had  never  been  said.  .  .  • 
No  confessor  should  even  give  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
he  is  alluding  to  what  he  has  heard  in  the  tribunal ;  but  he 
should  remember  the  canonical  warning,   '  What   I  know 
through  confession,  I  know  less  than  what  I  do  not  know.' 
Pope  Eugenius  says  that  whatever  a  confessor  knows  in 
this  way  he  knows  it  'ut  Deus';  while  out  of  confession 
he  is  only  speaking  '  ut  homo ' ;  so  that,  '  as  man,'  he  can 
say  that  he  does  not  know  that  which  he  has  learned  as 
God's  representative.     I  go  further  still :  c  As  man,  he  may 
swear  with  a  clear  conscience  that  he  knows  not  what  he 
knows  only  as  God.'" — (pp.  401,  402.) 

IV.  [To  illustrate  "the  exceeding  advantage  of  a  gene 
ral  confession  "],  "  St.  John  Climacus  relates  the  history  of 
a  great  sinner  who  came  to  one  of  their  monasteries  de 
siring  to  become  a  monk.     The  abbot,  a  man  of  eminent 
virtue,  wished  to  subject  him  to  a  test  of  his  sincerity,  and 
required  him  to  make  confession  of  all  the  sins  of  his  past 
life.     The  youth,  full  of  fervour,  did  this,  writing  down  at 
once  all  his  faults,  and  reading  them  out  before  the  whole 
community.  .  .  .  While  he  was  thus  reading,  a  venerable 
monk  saw  an  angel  effacing  the  sins  from  the  list  which  he 
had  in  his  hands." — (p.  389.) 

V.  "I  will  conclude  my  remarks  upon  the  confessor's 
duties  with  a  notable  warning.     A  certain  person  who  lived 
in  proximate  occasion  of  sin  with  a  guilty  person,  unhappily 
for  himself  found  a  confessor  whose  sin  was  so  great  that 
absolution  was  regularly  given,  although  the  penitent  made 
no  attempt  to  put  away  the  occasion  of  sin.     His  wife,  a 
woman  of  great  piety,  sought  to  arouse  his  conscience,  and 
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to  make  him  question  these  absolutions  given  without  remov 
ing  the  occasion,  but  in  vain.  Her  husband  laughed  at  her 
.  .  .  continued  to  live  as  before,  and  to  confess  as  before. 
The  confession  he  made  in  death  was  similar  to  those  made 
in  life.  Soon  after,  as  the  widow  was  praying  in  her  oratory, 
she  beheld  a  terrific  vision  of  one  man  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  another,  both  wrapped  in  flames.  She  wished 
to  flee.  'No,'  it  said;  'stop.  I  am  the  soul  of  your 
husband ;  he  who  carries  me  is  the  soul  of  my  confessor. 
We  are  both  damned;  I  for  confessing  ill,  and  he  for 
having  absolved  me  ill.'  The  vision  then  disappeared." 
—(p.  404.) 

VI.  ["Rule  for  the  Religious  who  desire  perfection."] 
"With  respect  to  the  rule  for  a  Religious,  supposing  that 
there  are  no  hindrances  arising  from  health,  occupation,  or 
obedience ;  and  that  her  Spiritual  Father,  and  even  the 
Superioress  of  the  Convent,  approve,  as  regards  external 
mortifications  which  the  community  might  observe;  I 
should  say,  (i)  that  she  might  take  three  hours  at  least 
for  meditation  :  one  in  the  morning,  one  at  night,  and  one 
after  Communion.  During  these  prayers  she  will  carefully 
renew  her  vows  several  times  a  day.  (2)  I  should  advise 
but  few  vocal  prayers ;  if  they  are  numerous,  the  head 
grows  weary,  they  become  a  hindrance,  and  little  spiritual 
fruit  is  gained  by  them  ;  but  (3)  she  should  use  frequent 
ejaculatory  prayers.  ...  (4)  For  mortifications :  the  dis 
cipline  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day.  Forbid  hair 
cloth,  for  it  much  injures  health.  (5)  Never  to  eat  between 
meals.  (6)  To  limit  sleep,  yet  not  below  five  hours  [note 
by  Pusey  :  '  Even  this  would  probably  be  too  little,  for 
the  most  part,  in  our  northern  climate '] ;  less  sleep  makes 
the  head  sick,  and  hinders  exercises  of  piety.  (7)  To  keep 
silence  for  three  hours  each  day,  i.e.  abstain  from  every 
unnecessary  speech." — (pp.  242,  243.) 
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It  is  in  connection  with  this  last  passage  that  a 
few  words  of  comment  may  be  made.  It  will  be 
noted  that  among  these  mortifications  is  the  use 
of  the  "discipline,"  and  we  have  already  come 
across  its  employment  in  the  case  of  the  religious 
meetings  at  Elton  Rectory.  Pusey  himself  had  a 
morbid  craving  in  connection  with  the  subject,  on 
one  occasion  writing  to  a  friend  to  send  him  one 
of  a  particular  pattern  from  abroad,  and  on  another 
writing  to  Keble,  as  his  confessor,  telling  him  of 
the  penances  which  he  had  already  attempted,  and 
suggesting  that  he  should  be  directed  (by  Keble) 
to  employ  this  further  self-punishment.1  I  subjoin 
both  passages. 

A.  "There  is  yet  a  subject  on  which  I  should  like  to 
know  more,  if  you  fall  in  with  persons  who  have  the 
guidance  of  conscience, — what  penances  they  employ  for 
persons  whose  temptations  are  almost  entirely  spiritual,  of 
delicate  frames  often,  and  who  wish  to  be  led  on  to  perfec 
tion.  I  see  in  a  spiritual  writer  that  even  for  such  corporal 
severities  are  not  to  be  neglected,  but  so  many  of  them  are 
unsafe.  I  suspect  your  'discipline'  to  be  one  of  your 
safest,  and  with  internal  humiliation  the  best.  .  .  .  Could 
you  procure  and  send  me  one  by  B.  ?  What  was  described 
to  me  was  of  a  very  sacred  character ;  five  cords,  each  with 
five  knots,  in  memory  of  the  five  wounds  of  our  Lord.  .  .  . 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  also  whether  there  were  any  cases 
in  which  it  is  unsafe,  e.g.  in  a  nervous  person." 2 

1  Keble,  it  should  be  added,  did  not  grant  the  request,  replying,  in 
effect,  that  the  furthest  he  could  go  along  such  a  path  would  be  to 
acquiesce  in  the  use  of  such  a  penance. 

2  Memoirs  of  J.  R.  Hope-Scott,  2  :  46. 
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B.  "  I  am  a  great  coward  about  inflicting  pain  on  my 
self,  partly,  I  hope,  from  a  derangement  of  my  nervous 
system ;  hair-cloth  I  know  not  how  to  make  pain  ;  it  is 
only  symbolical,  except  when  worn  to  an  extent  which 
seemed  to  wear  me  out.  I  have  it  on  again  ;  by  God's 
mercy  I  would  long  to  get  some  sharper  sort.  .  .  .  Real 
fasting,  i.e.  going  without  food,  was  very  little  discomfort, 
except  in  the  head,  when  the  hour  of  meal  was  over.  .  .  . 
Praying  with  my  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross  seemed  to 
distract  me,  and  act  upon  my  head,  from  this  same  miserable 
nervousness.  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  bid  to  use  the  dis 
cipline.  I  cannot  even  smite  on  my  breast  much  because 
the  pressure  on  my  lungs  seemed  bad.  In  short,  you  see 
I  am  a  mass  of  infirmities.  But  I  might  be  able  to  do 
something  in  faith  if  I  was  bid  to  do  it." l 

It  may  be  observed  too  that  there  is  no  note  made 
by  the  author  that  this  particular  penance  had  not 
been  introduced  into  English  sisterhoods,  while  he 
is  in  another  part  of  his  manual  careful  to  say,  with 
regard  to  a  different  penance — "  in  the  case  of  one 
given  to  blasphemy,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  ground  with  his  tongue" — that  its  use  "has 
not  been  thought  advisable  in  England."  The 
deduction,  though  a  natural  one,  may  be  in 
correct.  At  the  same  time  there  would  appear 
to  be  some  justification  for  anxiety  and  mis- 
giving.2 

These  various  extracts  amount  to  a  volume  of 

1  "  Life  of  Pusey,"  iii.  100. 

2  It  is,  however,  right  to  add  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  accusa 
tion  of  this  sort   was   brought   against    Miss   Sellon's   sisterhood    at 
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testimony  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  extreme  lengths — lengths  which  most  will  think 


Devonport,  with  which  Pusey  was  connected,  and  of  which  an  hostile 
account  was  published  by  one  who  had  been  an  inmate.  On  the 
other  hand  (though  the  allegation  is  not  direct  evidence  against 
Pusey),  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  'sister'  has  published  a 
narrative  of  the  way  in  which  the  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
her  against  her  will,  and  at  the  order  of  the  Mother  Superior,  in  a 
convent  which,  it  is  said,  was  under  the  control  of  Father  Ignatius. 
Mr.  Walsh  in  his  "  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement"  (p.  29, 
Pop.  Ed.)  re-publishes  her  story.  I  am  not  aware  whether  or  not  her 
allegation  has  elicited  any  denial.  I  give  the  passage  from  Mr. 
Walsh  :— 

"One  day  I  was  coming  from  Nones  at  2.45  P.M.  This  'Mother' 
['Mary  Wereburgh  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament']  commanded  me  to 
stay  where  I  was,  and  not  to  return  to  work,  and  then  said  :  '  You  have 
got  the  Devil  in  you,  and  I  am  going  to  beat  him  out.'  All  left  the 
sacristy  but  myself,  the  Mother  Superior,  and  one  Nun,  who  was 
ordered  to  be  present  at  the  casting  out  of  the  devil.  I  was  com 
manded  first  to  strip.  I  saw  '  the  discipline?  with  its  seven  lashes  of 
knotted  whipcord  in  her  hand,  and  I  knew  that  one  lash  given  (or 
taken  by  oneself)  was  in  reality  seven.  I  should  mention  that  at 
certain  times  it  was  the  rule  to  discipline  oneself.  .  .  .  Then  I  began 
to  undress  ;  but  when  I  came  to  my  vest,  shame  again  overcame  me. 
'  Take  that  thing  off,'  said  the  Mother  Superior.  I  replied,  *  I  cannot, 
reverend  Mother  ;  it's  too  tight.'  The  Nun  who  was  present  was  told 
to  help  me  to  get  it  off.  A  deep  feeling  of  shame  came  over  me  at 
being  half-nude.  The  Mother  then  ordered  the  Nun  to  say  the 
'  Miserere'  and  while  it  was  recited  she  lashed  me  several  times  with 
all  her  strength.  I  was  determined  not  to  utter  a  sound,  but  at  last  I 
could  not  restrain  a  smothered  groan,  whereat  she  gave  me  one  last 
and  cruel  lash,  and  then  ceased.  Even  three  weeks  after  she  had 
'  disciplined  '  me,  I  had  a  very  sore  back,  and  it  hurt  me  greatly  to 
lie  on  it  (our  beds  were  straw  put  into  sacks).  There  was  a  looking- 
glass  in  the  room  I  now  occupied  (Nuns  do  not  usually  have  them), 
and  I  looked  to  see  if  my  back  was  marked,  as  it  was  so  sore.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  shock  it  gave  me.  I  turned  quickly  away,  for  my 
back  was  black,  blue,  and  green  all  over" — ("Nunnery  Life  in  the 
Church  of  England,"  by  Sister  Mary  Agnes,  O.S.B.,  pp.  97-99.) 
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seriously  inconsistent  with  real  loyalty  to  the  English 

Church — to  which  some  of  the  Tractarian  leaders  / 
and  writers  were  prepared  to  go  ;  and  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  those  who  have  stood  aloof 
from,  or  opposed,  that  movement,  realising,  more 
than  the  general  world  has  done,  what  kinds  of 
teaching  and  practice  were  associated  with  it, 
have  received  the  measure  of  justice  which  was 
their  due,  and  have  not  been  regarded  much  too 
hastily  as  merely  representing  a  narrowness  repre 
hensible  in  the  members  of  such  a  Church  as  ours. 
They  would,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  seen 
dangers  to  which  churchmen,  as  a  rule,  were 
blind ;  not  because  churchmen  as  a  body  have 
any  sympathy  with  the  things  against  which  pro 
test  was  from  time  to  time  being  made,  but  because 
the  majority  of  church  people  did  not  receive 
these  things  as  genuine  facts — or  looked  upon  them 
as  being  at  most  isolated,  and  therefore  insignifi 
cant,  exceptions  to  the  rule — and  put  the  allegations 
down  as  largely  the  outcome  of  exaggeration  and 
panic.  But  those  allegations  were  not  altogether 
due  to  exaggeration  and  panic,  whatever  be  the 
part  that  exaggeration  and  panic  may  have  played 
in  the  last  half-century  among  the  more  extreme 
Protestant  section  in  the  English  Church.  They  , 
rested  upon  a  very  real  basis  of  sober  fact,  and  the  ! 
extent  of  that  basis  would  have  been  shown  to  be  | 
yet  greater,  if  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  actions 
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and  sayings  of  the  "  nobodies  "  of  the  movement. 
But  I  have  appealed  only  to  the  leaders  and  to 
what  was  official,  or  at  least  semi-official,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  even  in  that  narrower 
circle,  there  were  a  real — it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  a  very  dangerous  —  tendency  to  excess  and 
extravagance,  and  a  violence  of  reaction  and  of 
revolt  from  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Refor 
mation  which  no  failure  or  collapse  on  the  part 
of  the  Evangelicalism  of  sixty  years  ago  can  pos 
sibly  justify. 

At  the  same  time  the  charge,  so  far  as  the  pre 
sent  writer  brings  it,  is  not  against  the  Oxford 
Movement  as  a  whole.  He  would  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  separate  the  fringe  from  the  central 
stuff,  and  in  thus  dividing  the  two  he  believes  that 
he  is  only  doing  what  the  great  body  of  moderate 
High  Churchmen — who  would  claim  to  be  the 
children  of  the  movement — would  say  ought  in 
common  justice  and  fairness  to  be  done.  But  he 
has  insisted  on  the  character  of  the  fringe,  because 
it  is  through  this  fringe,  as  he  has  already  said, 
that  contemporary  Ritualism  is  connected  with 
1833.  It  is,  of  course,  the  device  of  those  who 
are  defending  the  Ritualists  to  say  that  the  cam 
paign  against  them  is  directed  against  the  whole 
of  the  labours  of  the  Tractarians,  and  that  all  who 
sympathise  with  their  work  are  concerned  to  resist 
it.  But  it  is  their  side  and  not  ours  who  have 
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asserted  this  intimacy  of  connection ;  and  had  the 
assertion  come  from  us  it  would,  it  is  difficult  to 
question,  have  been  at  once  hotly  resented  by  the 
moderate    High    Churchmen    as    an   unprincipled 
slander.    That  those  same  High  Churchmen  have  f 
not  protested  against  it,  when  made  by  the  friends  / 
of  Ritualism,  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  features  ( 
in  the  present  situation. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  the  case  that  the  present 
attitude  of  the  ordinary  High  Anglicans  in  this 
crisis  will  harden  into  a  virtual  declaration  that 
such  excesses  as  those  of  which  I  have  given 
examples  were  "  part  and  parcel "  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  and  that  the  " fringe"  may  not  be 
separated,  as  most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  be  per 
mitted  to  separate  it.  In  that  case  the  seriousness, 
already  sufficiently  great,  o'f  the  present  crisis, 
would  indeed  be  very  much  increased ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  the  present  writer  that  such  a  circum 
stance,  should  it  arise — and  the  coming  General 
Election  will  perhaps  give  some  indication  of  the 
likelihood  of  its  doing  so — should  be  allowed  to 
act  as  a  bar  to  the  continuance  of  the  present 
agitation.  A  choice  of  the  first  magnitude  would 
indeed  have  to  be  made  between  all  the  good  and 
worth  which  are  rightly  associated  with  High 
Churchmanship — all  the  memorable  services  which 
the  members  of  that  party  have  rendered  and  are 
rendering  to  our  Church — and  the  grave  vices  of 
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doctrine  and  practice  which  they  would  then  have 
made  their  own,  the  tendency  to  Romanism  which 
they  would  then  have  accepted  as  genuinely  repre 
senting  them.  The  saying  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/'  is,  now  and  then, 
no  easy  one  to  apply.  The  application  of  it,  now 
and  again,  involves  the  unwelcome  and  difficult  task 
of  carefully  weighing  the  good  against  the  bad,  of 
deliberately  going  up  to  some  tree  and  putting  the 
evil  fruit  into  one  basket  and  the  sound  into  an 
other,  and  then  balancing  the  first  basket  against 
the  second.  But  Christ  Himself  showed  us  that 
such  an  application  of  His  saying  may  sometimes 
have  to  be  made,  and  He  showed  us  also  that  one 
great  fault  may,  in  some  cases,  outweigh  many 
virtues.  His  condemnation  of  the  Pharisees  meant 
far  more  than  is  often  supposed.  It  was  not  a 
judgment  upon  a  simple  and  plain  set  of  facts,  but 
upon  circumstances  which  needed  to  be  adjusted 
and  placed  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 
The  Pharisees  had  been,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  words,  great  public  servants.  They  it  was  who 
had  given  to  the  century  and  a  half  preceding  the 
coming  of  Christ  nearly  all  its  interest  and  im 
portance.  They  it  was  who  lit  those  years  with  so 
unexpected  a  gleam  of  spiritual  light ;  who  enriched 
them  with  all  the  glow  of  the  sunset  of  a  great 
history ;  who  gave  them  beauty  so  unlooked  for, 
and  yet  so  real,  so  genuine,  so  undeniable.  They 
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it  was  who  touched  with  their  genius  the  leaden 
sky,  and  parted  the  dark  clouds  asunder,  and  let 
through  them  the  light  of  deep  religious  trust  and 
hope.  It  was  Pharisaism  which  held  up  the  torch 
of  faith  in  individual  immortality  both  of  body  and 
soul,  in  a  great  account,  in  a  company  of  angels 
and  archangels  which  the  faithful  believer  would 
hereafter  join,  but  from  which  the  evil-doer  would 
be  for  ever  shut  out.  It  was  Pharisaism  which 
spoke  in  that  awful  imagery  which  Jesus  Christ 
was  willing  to  adopt,  and  to  seal  with  His  own 
assent,  which  prophesied  of  a  hell  of  fire  into 
which  all  God's  enemies  should  finally  be  hurled. 
It  was  Pharisaism  which  was  able  to  supply  the 
last  quasi-prophets  of  the  Israelitish  nation — 
prophets  who  spoke  with  varying  depth  and 
suggestiveness,  but  of  whom  one,  at  any  rate, 
spoke  in  accents  of  rare  attractiveness,  and  made 
to  the  literature  of  his  anxious  generation  a  con 
tribution,  not  only  beautiful  and  significant  in 
itself,  but  full  of  importance  for  an  understanding 
of  the  Gospel  narratives.1  It  was  Pharisaism  which 
cherished  the  thought  of  the  Messiah,  not  only  as 
of  One  who  was  divine,but  as  One  pre-existent  before 
Creation  with  God.  It  was  Pharisaism  which  first 

1  The  writer  of  "The  Similitudes"  in  the  present  composite  Book 
of  Enoch.  Professor  Charles  has  said  of  the  study  of  the  whole  cycle 
of  this  literature — a  study  which  he  lias  done  so  much  to  render  pos 
sible  for  English  readers — that  it  is  "  indispensable  for  the  interpre 
tation  of  the  New  Testament." 

E 
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gave  Him  the  name,  so  dear  to  Christian  ears,  of 
"the  Son  of  Man."  But  we  know  with  what  un 
qualified  denunciation  Christ  at  the  last  overwhelmed 
the  Pharisees.  He  counted  the  good  in  them 
against  the  bad,  and  declared  that  the  bad  com 
pletely  prevailed.  Their  one  great  fault  vitiated  all 
their  virtues.  And  if  High  Churchmanship  were  to 
make  itself  responsible  for  the  extravagances  and 
disloyalties  of  Ritualism,  as  they  will  be  exemplified 
in  the  next  chapter,  if  it  became  obvious  that  these 
things  represented  not  an  overflow  but  the  main 
stream,  then,  though  neither  High  Churchman- 
ship  nor  modern  Ritualism  may  be  looked  upon, 
even  by  the  most  unfriendly  eyes,  as  in  any  real 
measure  a  reproduction  of  the  Judaic  Pharisaism 
of  the  first  century,  yet  a  situation  will  have 
been  created  analogous  to  the  religious  circum 
stances  of  that  age  at  least  in  this — that  a  solemn 
choice  will  have  to  be  made  between  the  fruits, 
as  we  have  them  amongst  us,  of  a  great  historic 
party.  Nor,  in  the  light  of  that  analogy,  will  it 
necessarily  be  a  matter  for  blame,  or  a  subject  for 
suspicion  and  reproach,  if  a  judgment  that  the 
bad  predominates  is  asked  for  and  obtained. 

But — let  me  urge  once  again — it  is  not  with  any 
idea  of  forcing  responsibility  upon  the  Oxford 
Movement  as  a  whole  for  the  mistakes,  or  worse, 
even  of  those  who  have  been  most  closely  con 
nected  with  it,  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  some  of  the 
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hostile  evidence.  I  have  simply  sought  to  estab 
lish  it  beyond  doubt  that  there  were  those  mistakes, 
and  that  they  were,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate, 
mistakes  which  were  by  no  means  to  the  credit 
of  those  who  made  them.  These  blunders  and 
infidelities  might  indeed  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  but  half-remembered,  or,  except  so  far  as 
the  historical  student  of  that  period  is  concerned, 
not  remembered  at  all — if  it  were  not  that  they 
live  again  in  the  words  and  actions  of  those  who 
are  ultimately  responsible  for  the  present  Church 
troubles.  We  would  all  willingly  have  forgotten 
them.  They  might  have  been  as  the  withered 
branches  fallen  from  some  noble  stem,  over  which 
the  wayfarer  walks  heedlessly  to  gaze  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  tree  itself.  Men  are  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  "  extreme  to  mark  what  has 
been  done  amiss"  in  the  course  of  some  import 
ant  movement — so  long  as  what  has  been  amiss 
belongs  bond  fide  to  the  past.  We  do  not  bring 
up  against  a  man  the  offences  of  his  childhood, 
long  since  repented  of.  They  sleep  in  a  grave 
from  which  there  is  no  resurrection.  It  might 
have  been  so  with  the  offences  of  early,  or  even 
later,  Tractarianism.  It  is  contemporary  Ritualism 
which  has  rendered  such  a  welcome  oblivion  diffi 
cult  or  impossible. 


CHAPTER    II 

CONTEMPORARY    RITUALISM 

I  PROPOSE,  in  this  chapter,  to  bring  before  my 
readers  a  series  o'f  illustrations  of  contemporary 
Ritualism,  i.e.  of  the  evil — serious  and  malignant 
as  I  cannot  but  believe — against  which  some  of  us 
are,  at  the  moment,  striving  with  earnestness,  and 
not  without  hope  of  success.  But  before  doing 
so  I  would  dwell  a  little  on  one  preliminary 
point. 

Few  would  deny — no  one  perhaps  who  knew  what 
he  was  about  would  deny — that  the  reasonable  and 
legitimate  comprehensiveness  of  the  English  Church 
has  been,  and  is,  her  strength.  High  Church,  Broad 
Church,  Low  Church — these  are  divisions  of  religious 
opinion  which  (on  the  ordinary  interpretation  of 
High-Churchmanship)  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
their  recognised  homes  amongst  us.  These  schools 
of  thought  supplement  each  other,  and  correct 
each  other.  Church  and  State  owe  a  deep  debt 
to  all  three.  But  comprehensiveness  has  its  limits, 
and  no  Church,  realising  its  distinctive  respon 
sibilities,  can  treat  every  conception  or  interpreta 
tion  as  though  it  had  an  equal  right  to  a  place 
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in  its  cycle  of  doctrine  ;  it  must  exclude  as  well 
as  include,  repudiate  as  well  as  welcome.  No 
doubt,  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  has 
reminded  us,  "Truth  is  God's  child,  and  the  for 
tunes  of  truth  are  God's  care  as  well  as  ours "  ; 
but  we  are,  in  part,  the  guardians  of  truth,  and 
truth's  fortunes  are,  in  a  measure,  our  care  as  well 
as  the  care  of  the  perfect  Providence.  Such,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  view  of  any  Church  which  has  formu 
laries  ;  and  such,  I  venture  to  believe,  is  the  view  at 
the  present  time  of  the  great  majority  of  English 
Churchmen.  They  do  not  desire,  it  is  true,  to 
see  those  formularies  used  drastically  or  narrowly, 
strained,  pressed,  pushed  in  every  possible  way ; 
but  they  do  wish  that  the  general  lines  laid 
down  by  them  should  be  faithfully  observed, 
and  that  no  section  or  wing  of  any  ecclesiastical 
party  should  be  allowed  to  transgress  those  lines 
flagrantly  and  persistently,  whether  in  the  belief 
that  no  notice  will  practically  be  taken,  or  with 
an  open  and  insolent  defiance  of  any  possible 
consequences.  The  ordinary  layman  no  more 
desires  to  see  within  the  ministry  doubts  as  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  scepticism  as  to  the 
Incarnation  and  Resurrection,  than  he  wishes 
to  welcome  Mariolatry  and  Transubstantiation, 
the  Invocation  of  Saints  and  Masses  for  the 
Dead.  And  when  questions  arise  as  to  the  relaxa 
tion  of  formularies  in  grave  and  important  doc- 
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trines,  the  mind  of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole, 
disposed  to  refuse  to  give  the  suggestion  any  real 
attention.  Content  to  waive  small  doctrinal  points, 
it  does  not  wish  to  make  startling  changes.  "  The 
English  Church  is  the  English  Church,"  is  the 
ordinary  view,  "and  let  her  in  essentials  remain 
as  she  is." 

But  however  this  may  be,  if  there  are  to  be 
changes,  they  must,  under  the  present  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  be  formally  made  both  by  Church  and 
State.  Formularies  cannot  be  suspended,  or  set 
aside,  by  individuals,  whatever  their  position  in  the 
Church.  Nor  can  the  limits  determined  by  those 
formularies  be  overstepped.  In  other  words  the 
bounds  of  comprehensiveness  are  already  declared 
— declared  by  our  Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  and, 
when  the  meaning  of  these  is  in  doubt,  by  the 
decisions  of  the  existing  tribunals.  And  these  set 
bounds  may  not  be  privately  altered,  either  with, 
or  without,  the  assent  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the 
Church.  The  Bishops,  however  high  and  sacred 
their  office  or  whatever  the  origin  and  history  of 
Episcopacy,  are  not,  in  an  established  Church,  the 
makers  or  moulders  of  Church  law.  They  are  but 
the  non-creative  administrators  of  the  law ;  and 
their  administration  is  subject — in  the  writer's  view 
fortunately  subject — to  the  supervision  of  the  im 
mediate  representatives  and  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
When  therefore  questions  arise,  as  they  will  from 
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time  to  time,  before  some  Bishop,  or  before  some 
Diocesan  Committee,  as  to  the  toleration  of  some 
doctrine  or  practice,  I  venture  to  urge  that  neither 
Bishop  nor  Committee  are  within  their  rights  in 
taking  it  upon  themselves  to  determine  what  is, 
or  is  not,  to  be  tolerated.  They  are  not  at  liberty 
to  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  their  own  private 
views  or  opinions  as  to  what  is  Anglican  or  non- 
Anglican,  within  bounds  or  without.  It  is  not  open 
to  them  to  say,  "We  prefer  to  be  comprehensive 
and  include  this;"  or,  "We  think  it  better  to  be  ex 
clusive  and  refuse  that."  They  may  do  neither 
more  nor  less  than  loyally  follow  the  lead  of  the 
law,  and  accept  without  question  or  demur  the 
width,  or  the  narrowness,  of  the  Church,  as  marked 
out  by  her  formularies.  If  those  formularies  are 
to  be  altered,  the  alteration  cannot  come  at  any 
rate  from  individual  Diocesans,  or  even  from  the 
Diocesans  in  their  corporate  capacity,  much  less 
from  voluntary  and  purely  self-constituted  societies. 
In  the  meantime  neither  Diocesans  nor  societies 
may  virtually  undertake  the  responsibility,  or 
assume  the  prerogative. 

But  the  writer  ventures  to  be  confident  that  when 
once  Ritualism  is  understood — when  its  practices 
and  doctrines  are  once  grasped — there  will  be  but 
little  attractiveness  left  in  the  cry  of  comprehensive 
ness.  To  a  large  extent,  people  do  not  lealise  what 
the  teaching  of  this  School  is,  or  at  what  it  is  aim- 
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ing.  The  expression  "advanced  churches"  does 
not  convey  to  them  any  real  notion  of  what  goes 
on  there ;  and  the  plea  of  toleration,  in  conse 
quence,  appeals  to  them,  and  they  look  askance 
at  those  who,  knowing  the  truth,  adopt  a  more 
uncompromising  and  exclusive  attitude.  "Why 
cannot  you  leave  them  alone  ?  "  is  a  very  popular 
form  of  argument ;  but  it  is,  I  have  little  or  no 
doubt,  an  argument  that  owes  its  plausibility  to 
ignorance.  Once  there  is  a  general  realisation  of 
what  Ritualism,  as  it  is  making  its  home  amongst 
us,  is,  and  there  will  be  no  great  volume  of  protest 
against  attempts  to  uproot  it.  Doubtless  the  ne 
science  on  this  subject  is  not  what  it  was ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  public  has  not  a 
good  deal  yet  to  learn. 

In  what  remains  of  this  chapter  I  desire  to  make 
some  small  contribution  to  the  task  of  bringing 
home  to  the  public  mind  the  nature  of  the  teach 
ing,  and  the  character  of  the  practices,  against 
which  this  prolonged  agitation  is  being  directed. 
I  shall  use  two  sources  of  evidence — 

1.  The    smaller    popular    publications    of    the 

Ritualists ; 

2.  Some  descriptive  articles  which  have  appeared 

in  the  Record  newspaper  from  time  to  time. 
As   regards   the   manuals,    I    shall   use  only  those 
which   I  believe  to  be  now  in   circulation,1  or  to 

1  One  or  two  are,  I  believe,  reprinting. 
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have  been  so  during  the  last  two  years,  i.e.  since 
September  1898. 

As  regards  the  articles  to  which  reference  is 
made,  they  have  all  appeared  (without  contra 
diction)  approximately  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  i.e.  since  August  i,  1899. 

I  propose  to  let  my  evidence  be  its  own  ex 
ponent.  I  shall  intrude  with  any  observation  or 
comment  but  rarely.  If  I  may  use  the  comparison, 
I  shall — so  far  as  the  rest  of  this  chapter  is  con 
cerned — be  only  the  man  at  the  magic  lantern,  who 
quietly  shows  picture  after  picture. 

But  before  I  put  in  my  first  slide,  may  I  ask 
that  my  readers  will  watch  these  illustrations  with 
care.  I  leave  two  questions  with  them,  which  I 
would  wish  them  all  through  to  bear  in  mind,  and 
to  which  I  would  venture  to  beg  them  to  give,  at 
the  end,  their  answer  in  all  seriousness — 

1.  Are  those  who  give  such  teaching,  and  who 
adopt  such  practices,  loyal  or  disloyal  ? 

2.  If  the  latter,  is  the  measure  of  their  disloyalty 
such  that  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  no 
longer  allowed  to  remain  within  the  ministry  of  the 
English  Church  ? 

I  now  pass  to  the  manuals,  beginning  with  those 
for  children.1 

1  I  would  remind  my  "audience"  that  in  looking  at  these  manuals 
for  children,  the  point  for  consideration  is  not  so  much  the  legal  safety 
of  the  theological  formulae  as  the  probable  meaning  of  the  phraseology 
to  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  the  relationship  (if  any)  of  that  meaning 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church. 
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A  METHOD  OF  ASSISTING  AT  THE  LORD'S 
SERVICE  FOR  THE  LORD'S  CHILDREN. 

(Compiled  by  a  Priest :  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  L.  S. 
Wainwright,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks, 
1898.) 

P.  14. — "The  priest  then  takes  with  him  to  the  side  of 
the  Altar  a  large  cup  called  the  Chalice.  He  pours  some 
wine  into  the  Chalice,  and  mixes  a  few  drops  of  water  with 
the  wine,  because  blood  and  water  came  out  of  the  side  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  because  there  was  water 
mixed  with  the  wine  at  the  Institution  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Then  the  priest  goes  to  the  middle  of 
the  Altar  and  offers  the  bread  and  wine  to  God,  because 
by  the  power  of  God  they  are  to  become  verily  and  indeed 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  The  priest  then  offers  to 
God  the  alms  of  the  people  which  have  been  collected." 

P.  21. — "AFTER  THE  CONSECRATION. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  now  verily  and  indeed 
present ;  keep  very  still,  and  say  this  prayer  with  the 
Instructor. 

O  JESUS — because  Thou  hast  said  it — we  believe — that 
the  bread  is  now  Thy  Body — we  believe — that  the  wine  is 
now  Thy  Blood — O  Jesus  Christ — our  God — we  adore 
Thee. 

O  Eternal  Father— we  offer — to  Thee — the  precious 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ — for  our  sins — and  for  the  wants  of 
Thy  Holy  Church." 
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ST.  ALBANS  HOLBORN  SUNDAY  SCHOLAR'S 
BOOK. 

P.  2.—  "  The  Sacraments. 

1.  Baptism         .         .         .         .St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

2.  Holy  Communion          .         .     St.  Matt.  xxvi.  26. 

These  are  the  two  great  Sacraments  necessary  to 
all  persons  to  salvation. 

3.  Confirmation  .  .  .     Acts  viii.  17. 

4.  Penance        .  .  .  St  John  xx.  23. 

5.  Holy  Unction  .  .  .St.  James  v.  14. 

6.  Holy  Order  .  .  .  .St.  Luke  xxii.  19. 

7.  Matrimony    .  .  .  .St.  Matt.  xix.  6." 

P.  8. — "  May  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  Saints 
pray  for  me,  that  I  may  serve  and  please  God  here,  and 
dwell  with  Him  hereafter  for  ever  in  Heaven. 

+  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  bless,  preserve,  and  keep  me  this  night  and  for 
evermore. 

On  getting  into  bed,  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
say— 

'  O  my  Guardian  Angel,  given  to  me  by  God,  take  charge 
of  me  this  night.' " 

P.  ii.— "St.  Paul  tells  us  that  we  'do  show  the  Lord's 
death '  in  this  Holy  Sacrament ;  therefore  everything  about 
the  Altar  speaks  to  us  of  His  sufferings  for  us.  The  steps 
up  to  the  Altar  remind  us  of  the  steep  way  up  Mount 
Calvary.  The  Altar  is  of  wood,  like  the  Cross.  Tied 
round  the  neck  of  the  priest  is  the  Amice,  the  veil  which 
the  wicked  soldiers  threw  over  the  Lord's  face.  The  Alb 
is  the  white  robe  which  Herod  put  upon  Him.  The  Girdle 
and  Stole  remind  us  of  the  rope  with  which  He  was  bound, 
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and  the  tassels  of  the  whips  which  scourged  Him.  The 
Maniple  upon  the  arm  speaks  to  us  of  the  cords  which  tied 
His  hands.  The  Chasuble,  the  large  outer  vestment,  re 
minds  us  of  the  purple  robe  which  mocking  soldiers  put 
upon  Him." 

P.  83  (Hymn  88)— 

"  Jesu,  in  Thy  dear  Sacrament 

Thy  Cross  I  cannot  see  ; 
But  the  Crucified  is  offered  there, 
And  He  was  slain  for  me. 

Jesu,  in  Thy  dear  Sacrament 

Thy  Flesh  I  cannot  see  ; 
But  that  Flesh  is  given  to  be  our  Food, 

And  It  was  scourged  for  me. 

Jesu,  in  Thy  dear  Sacrament 

Thy  Blood  I  cannot  see  ; 
But  the  chalice  glows  with  those  Red  Drops 

On  Calvary  shed  for  me. 

Jesu,  in  Thy  dear  Sacrament 

Thy  Face  I  cannot  see  ; 
But  angels  there  behold  the  Brow 

Thorn-crowned  for  love  of  me. 

Jesu,  in  Thy  dear  Sacrament 

Thy  Heart  I  cannot  see  ; 
But  that  Sacred  Heart  is  worshipped  there, 

And  It  was  pierced  for  me. 

Jesu,  my  Maker,  and  my  God, 

Thy  Godhead  none  may  see  ; 
But  Thou  art  present,  God  and  Man, 

In  Thy  Sacrament  with  me." 
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AN  ALTAR  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 
{Mowbray  6°  Co.,  Oxford ;  not  dated.) 

P.  6. — "  Try  and  think  what  you  are  going  to  ask  Jesus  for 
^vhen  He  comes  to  His  Altar-throne.  Say  to  your  self ,  'Jesus 
is  coming — The  Church  will  soon  be  filled  with  Angels — 
He  will  see  me — I  must  try  to  be  very  quiet — I  must  ask 
Him  as  well  as  I  can  for  .  .  .' " 

P.  24. — "  THE  PRAYER  OF  CONSECRATION.  This  is  the 
most  solemn  part  of  the  Service — try  and  be  very  still — 
Jesus  is  now  coming — the  Angels  are  around  the  Altar" 

P.  25  [At  the  words  of  Consecration]. — "  Hail !  Ever 
Blessed  Body  of  Jesus.  Hail !  Most  Holy  Blood  of 
Jesus." 

P.  26. — "  Remember  you  are  noiu  in  the  Presence  of  Jesus 
— keep  very  still — and  say  this ; 

O  LORD  JESU,  I  adore  Thee — I  worship  Thee,  JESUS, 
on  Thy  Altar— I  worship  Thy  Body  and  Thy  Blood." 

P.  32  [The  Gloria  in  Excelsis]. — "  During  this  Gloria 
be  very  attentive  and  reverent,  for  remember  Jesus  is  still 
present  upon  the  Altar" 

THE   PRAISES   OF   JESUS. 

(A  Hymn  Book  for  Children.     Church  Printing 
Company  ;  not  dated.) 

P.  19.—"  The  Holy  Sacrifice. 
Come,  let  us  join  our  songs  to  praise 

That  Banquet  all  Divine, 
Where  Jesu's  Flesh  becomes  our  Meat, 
And  Jesu's  Blood  our  Wine. 

My  Soul  falls  prostrate  to  adore, 

In  lowliest  worship  bent  ; 
Each  day  I  live  I  love  Thee  more, 
Sweet  Sacrament  !  sweet  Sacrament  ! 
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The  outward  forms  of  Bread  and  Wine 

Are  all  our  eyes  can  see  ; 
But  faith  beholds  the  Flesh  and  Blood, 

The  Soul  and  DEITY. 
My  soul,  &c. 

Thou,  GOD  and  MAN,  art  in  our  midst, 

The  Altar  is  Thy  Throne  ; 
We  bow  before  Thy  mercy-seat, 

And  Thee,  our  Maker,  own. 
My  soul,  &c." 

p.  20. — "  The  Blessed  Sacrament 
JESU,  my  LORD,  my  GOD,  my  All  ! 

How  can  I  love  Thee  as  I  ought  ? 
And  how  receive  this  wondrous  Gift, 
So  far  surpassing  hope  or  thought  ? 
Sweet  Sacrament,  we  Thee  adore  ! 
O  make  us  love  Thee  more  and  more. 

0  see,  within  a  creature's  hand 
The  vast  CREATOR  deigns  to  be, 

Reposing,  infant-like,  as  though 
On  Joseph's  arm  or  Mary's  knee. 
Sweet  Sacrament,  &c. 

The  Body,  Soul,  and  GODHEAD  all  ! 
O  Mystery  of  Love  Divine  ! 

1  cannot  compass  all  I  have, 

For  all  Thou  hast  and  art  are  mine. 
Sweet  Sacrament,  &c." 

On  p.  51  a  section  of  the  book  commences,  entitled  "A 
Method  of  Singing  at  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  Children." 

P.  56. — "  At  the  Consecration  sing  one  of  these. 

Hail  True  Body  !  born  of  Mary, 
Spotless  Virgin's  virgin  birth  ; 
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Thou  who  truly  hangedst  weary 

On  the  Cross  for  sons  of  earth  ; 
Thou  Whose  Sacred  Side  was  riven 

Whence  the  Water  flowed  and  Blood  ; 
O  may'st  Thou,  dear  LORD,  be  given, 

At  death's  hour  to  be  our  Food. 
O  most  Kind  !  O  gracious  One  ! 

O  sweetest  Jesu  !  Holy  Mary's  Son  !  Amen." 

P.  57. — "  After  the  Consecration. 

Holy  FATHER,  see  Thy  JESUS 

Veiled  upon  the  Altar  lies, 
For  the  dead  and  for  the  living 

Now  accept  our  Sacrifice  : 
Join  it  to  the  dread  oblation 

Ever  offered  in  the  skies." 

P.  58.— "  Act  of  Faith. 

O  Heaven  and  earth,  this  wonder  hear, 
What  was  but  earthly  bread  and  wine, 

By  GOD  ALMIGHTY'S  wondrous  power 

Is  now  CHRIST'S  Flesh  and  Blood  Divine  ; 

So  GOD  has  said,  so  we  believe  ; 
The  Word  of  GOD  cannot  deceive." 

HOSANNA :   A  MASS  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

(Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.J.  Suckling.     Published  by 
W.  Knott.     Ed.  2.) 

From  the  Preface, — "  In  this  Parish  for  many  years — 
indeed  since  the  consecration  of  our  Church — the  Chil 
dren's  Mass  on  Sundays  and  Saints'  Days  has  been  a 
special  feature  in  the  religious  teaching  of  our  young. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  hope  that  this  blessing  may 
be  extended  to  others.  It  is  intended  for  young  children 
who  are  being  brought  up  to  know  that  to  assist  at  Mass 
every  Sunday  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  Christian  duty, 
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and  who,   moreover,  are   encouraged   to   do  as   they  are 
taught." 

From  the  Dedication. — "DEAR  CHILD  OF  GOD,  WHOM 

HE  LOVES;  AND  FOR  WHOM  HE  HAS  DIED  : — 

This  book  is  for  you  to  use  when  you  go  to  Mass.  The 
Mass  is  not  like  any  other  service,  it  is  much  greater  and 
holier.  It  is  the  service  in  which  God  Himself  comes  from 
Heaven  to  be  with  us.  Sometimes  it  lasts  a  long  while, 
and  you  get  tired,  and  wish  it  was  over.  So  this  book  has 
got  pictures  in  it  for  you  to  look  at  when  you  cannot  say 
any  more  prayers,  and  this  will  help  you  to  keep  still  till  the 
end  of  the  service." 

P.  24. — "O  blessed  Lord  Jesus,  Thou  art  coming  from 
Heaven  to  be  with  us  in  this  Church.  The  priest  is  going 
to  make  this  bread  to  be  Thy  Body,  and  this  wine  to  be 
Thy  Blood.  Very  soon  Thou  wilt  be  here." 

P.  25. — "Hail!  true  Body  of  Jesus,  offered  for  me  upon 
the  Cross,  Thou  art  here,  and  I  adore  Thee. 

Hail !  true  Blood  of  Jesus,  shed  for  me  upon  the  Cross, 
Thou  art  here,  and  I  adore  Thee." 

p.  29. — "O  Heavenly  Father,  receive  this  holy  Mass 
which  the  priest  now  offers  to  Thee,  in  union  with  that 
perfect  Sacrifice  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  presenting 
before  Thee  in  heaven." 

P.  30. — "  May  the  souls  of  the  departed  rest  in  peace ; 
through  the  offering  of  this  holy  Mass.  And  may  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  Saints  rejoice  in  the 
glory  of  God." 

P.  62. — "So  then,  be  sure,  whatever  else  you  do,  that 
you  go  to  Mass  on  this  great  day.  A  Christian  child  who 
is  able  to  go  to  Mass  on  Christmas  day  and  who  does  not 
go  is  not  good.  He  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  Christ 
mas  treats,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  able  to  enjoy  them  if 
he  has  them.  Christmas  without  the  Mass  is  Christmas 
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without  Christ.  Besides,  if  you  have  been  keeping  Advent 
well,  you  have  been  getting  your  heart  ready  to  give  to 
our  Lord,  and  the  right  time  to  give  it  to  Him  is  at  the 
Mass."  . 

P.  75. — "All  that  the  priest  does,  when  he  is  saying 
Mass,  shows  forth  some  one  or  other  of  the  Sufferings  of 
Christ ;  and  when  the  bell  is  rung  at  the  Consecration,  to 
tell  us  that  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  have  really  become 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  then  the  priest  lifts  up  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  for  us  to  worship,  and  we  remember 
how  our  Lord  was  lifted  up  on  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  to 
save  us  from  our  sins." 


THE    FIRST   COMMUNION. 

(Published  by    W.  Knott,   2nd  Edition,   1896.) 

Opposite  the  title-page  is  a  form  to  be  filled  in  with  the 

Communicant's  name.  "Alleluia,  Jesus  came  to in 

First  Communion, .  (Signed) ." 

Pp.  8,  9. — "  It  is  quite  true  you  can  never  be  fit  for 
Him,  but  there  are  a  few  things  you  can  do  to  make  your 
self  ready  for  your  Communion  to-morrow  ;  and  if  you  try 
to  do  these  as  well  as  you  can,  God  will  be  pleased  and 
you  may  be  happy.  Listen  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
they  are. 

i st.  You  can  go  to  Confession.  That  is  what  you  have 
come  to  church  to  do.  That  is  what  you  are  waiting  for 


P.  10. — "  But  Jesus  can  do  for  you  what  no  one  else 
can.  He  can  make  your  soul  all  white  and  clean  again, 
just  as  it  was  when  the  Priest  gave  you  back  into  your 
godmother's  arms  on  the  day  of  your  Baptism.  That  is 

F 
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what  he  is  going  to  do  for  you  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  for  which  you  are  now  waiting. 

In  order  that  He  may  be  able  to  do  this  you  must  be 
careful  to  make  a  good  confession ;  for  without  this  you 
cannot  really  be  absolved.  I  suppose  that  your  confession 
is  already  quite  prepared,  and  you  are  only  waiting  your 
turn  to  go  to  the  confessional." 

P.  12. — "And  now,  a  few  words  of  warning,  and  of 
encouragement.  Be  honest  in  your  confession.  Keep 
nothing  back  that  you  feel  you  ought  to  confess. 

Don't  hurry  over  the  worst  things,  in  hopes  that  the 
Priest  won't  hear  or  won't  notice  them. 

If  anything  is  very  hard  to  own,  take  particular  pains  to 
be  most  clear  in  owning  it. 

Unless  you  mean  to  make  a  perfectly  true  confession  of 
all  the  sins  you  remember,  you  had  far  better  get  up  and 
go  out  of  church,  and  not  make  your  confession  and  com 
munion  at  all ;  better  that  you  should  die  without  ever 
making  your  communion,  than  mock  God  by  wilfully 
making  a  bad  confession.  A  communion  made  after  a 
bad  confession  deserves  hell." 

P.  13. — "  If  there  is  something  that  you  ought  to  con 
fess,  but  you  don't  know  how  to  say  it,  stop  when  you 
come  to  that  part  of  your  confession,  and  say,  c  Father, 
there  is  something  that  I  don't  know  how  to  confess.' 
Then  the  Priest  will  give  you  the  help  you  need. 

Do  not  be  unhappy  because  you  cannot  remember  all 
the  sins  you  have  done.  They  are  all  included  when 
you  say  at  the  end  of  your  confession  that  you  are 
sorry  for  the  sins  you  have  forgotten." 

P.  18. — "While  the  Angels  are  singing  up  in  heaven 
their  praises  for  the  good  confession  you  have  made,  and 
while  your  own  Angel  guardian  is  thanking  God  with  a 
special  joy  for  the  white  robe  of  innocence  which  He  has 
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given  you  again,  you,  dear  child,  must  be  very  careful  to  do 
nothing  that  may  spoil  its  beauty.  It  is  so  easy  to  get 
spots  and  stains  upon  our  soul,  even  between  our  confession 
and  our  communion,  that  it  is  well  for  you  to  be  on  your 
guard  about  this." 

P.  21. — "Make  a  good  supper  to-night,  for  it  may  be 
rather  late  before  you  get  any  breakfast  to-morrow;  and 
you  must  on  no  account  whatever  eat  or  drink  anything 
between  midnight  and  your  communion.  The  Catholic 
Church  requires  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  be  received 
fasting,  and  you  are  bound  as  a  Catholic  to  observe  this  rule  ; 
so  you  must  not  let  yourself  be  persuaded  to  take  a  little  tea 
or  a  little  milk,  or  anything  at  all  in  the  morning  before  your 
communion  ;  because  that  would  be  to  disobey  the  Church. 
If  you  make  a  proper  supper  to-night  you  will  easily  be  able 
to  wait  for  your  breakfast  till  after  Mass  to-morrow. 

Let  me  advise  you  also,  while  we  are  on  this  matter  of 
fasting  communion,  to  rinse  your  mouth  well  overnight,  so 
that  you  may  not  have  to  do  it  in  the  morning.  It  is  well 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  swallowing  even  a  little  water  acciden 
tally  ;  and  to  have  to  be  careful  in  all  such  things  helps  to 
make  us  reverent,  and  reminds  us  how  great  and  holy  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is." 

P.  22. — "Then  to-morrow  be  sure  to  get  up  early,  so  as 
to  be  in  good  time  for  Mass.  If  you  are  afraid  of  over 
sleeping  yourself,  ask  God  to  let  your  guardian  Angel  wake 
you.  It  will  be  enough  if  you  say  for  your  morning  prayers 
the  'Our  Father'  and  the  'Hail  Mary,'  as  you  will  have 
other  prayers  to  say  when  you  come  to  Church." 

p.  30.—"  I  hope  in  Thee,  O  Holy  Ghost,  for  Thou  alone 
canst  make  me  holy,  and  that  is  what  I  long  to  be.  Thou 
didst  prepare  the  body  and  soul  of  Blessed  Mary,  that  she 
might  receive  Jesus  in  His  Incarnation.  Prepare  my  body 
and  soul  that  I  may  receive  Him  in  His  Sacrament." 
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P.  54. — "  The  greatest  help  to  perseverance  is  to  go  often 
and  regularly  to  the  Sacraments.  Ask  the  Priest  to  tell 
you  how  often  you  may  confess  and  communicate ;  and 
keep  faithfully  to  the  rule  he  gives  you. 

Assist  at  Mass  every  Sunday,  and  as  often  besides  as 
you  may." 


A    BOOK    FOR    THE    CHILDREN    OF   GOD. 

SIMPLE    CATHOLIC    TEACHING    FOR    CONFIRMATION 
CANDIDATES    AND    OTHERS. 

{By  the  Author  of if  Hosanna"  "  The  First  Communion"  <5rv. 
Published  by  W.  Knott.      Third  Edition,  1899.) 

From  Preface. — "These  pages,  written  at  the  request  of 
a  friend,  are  intended  primarily  as  a  help  to  Confirmation 
Candidates." 

P.  68. — "Temptation  is  to  the  Christian  what  war  is  to 
the  soldier.  Yet  many  Christians  complain  when  they  are 
tempted.  They  seem  to  think  that  holiness  consists  in 
'  feeling  good.'  So  long  as  they  can  say  their  prayers  com 
fortably,  and  go  to  the  Church  they  like,  and  have  a  kind 
confessor,  and  an  easy  home,  and  pleasant  work,  they  '  feel 
good/  and  think  that  all  is  right.  This  may  last  for  a  little 
while,  but  it  will  not  last  always  :  and  it  is  when  things 
begin  to  get  harder  that  the  trial  comes,  and  the  power  of 
temptation  is  felt. 

Prayer  becomes  dry,  and  they  are  tempted  to  shirk  it. 
They  go  to  a  place  where  there  is  no  Catholic  teaching ; 
and  they  are  tempted  to  unbelief,  or  indifference,  or  dissent. 

Or  they  lose  their  confessor  and  are  tempted  to  give  up 
confession." 

P.  76. — "  He  had  said  of  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  '  This  is  My  Body,  this  is  My  Blood  : 
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do  this/  But  the  Apostles  could  not  say  Mass  until  the 
Holy  Spirit  came." 

P.  77. — "The  Catholic  Church  is  the  home  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  His  only  earthly  home.  He  does  not  make 
His  home  in  any  dissenting  sect.  Sometimes  people 
quarrel  with  the  Church,  and  break  away  from  her,  and 
make  little  sham  churches  of  their  own.  We  call  these 
people  dissenters,  and  their  sham  churches  sects.  The 
Holy  Ghost  does  not  abide — does  not  dwell — with  them. 
He  goes  and  visits  them  perhaps,  but  only  as  a  stranger. 
Dissenters  can  never  be  quite  sure  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  come  to  them,  or  when  He  will  stay  away.  But  He 
is  always  in  the  Church.  Our  Lord  said,  speaking  to  the 
Apostles,  '  He  shall  abide  mthyou  for  ever.'" 

P.  83. — "  i.  The  Church  in  Heaven  is  called  the  Church 
Triumphant. 

2.  The  Church  in  the  middle  state  is  the  Suffering 
Church.  It  is  Purgatory,  the  place  where  holy  souls  are 
made  perfect.  There  is  only  one  way  of  being  made 
perfect,  and  that  is  through  suffering.  You  often  hear 
people  say,  when  they  are  suffering  very  much,  that  they 
are  'going  through  Purgatory.'  If  they  go  through  it  in 
this  life,  they  will  not  have  to  go  through  it  in  the  next, 
but  it  must  be  gone  through  either  here  or  here 
after.  .  .  ." 

P.  86. — "There  are  seven  Sacraments,  and  here  is  a  list 
of  them,  which  I  advise  you  to  learn  by  heart  if  you  do  not 
know  them  already  : — 

BAPTISM  ;  necessary  for  all  persons  to  salvation. 

THE  SUPPER  OF  THE  LORD;  necessary  for  all  persons 
to  salvation. 

PENANCE;  necessary  for  all  those  who  have  lost  their 
baptismal  innocence. 
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CONFIRMATION  ;  necessary  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
grow  in  grace. 

ANOINTING  OF  THE  SICK,  or  EXTREME  UNCTION  ; 
necessary  for  a  Catholic  death,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  in  Holy  Scripture. 

MATRIMONY;  necessary  for  all  who  would  live  to 
gether  as  man  and  wife,  in  the  fear  of  God. 

HOLY  ORDERS;  necessary  for  those  who  are  called  to 
succeed  the  Apostles  as  Ministers  in  the  Church  of  God." 

P.  89. — "  When  the  Priest  says  of  the  Bread  in  the  Mass, 
'This  is  my  Body,'  and  of  the  Wine,  'This  is  my  Blood,' 
the  effect  of  his  words  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be 
if  our  Lord  Himself  were  standing  at  the  Altar  saying 
Mass." 

Pp  100,  101. — "He  speaks  to  us  in  many  ways,  but  I 
am  only  going  to  tell  you  of  one.  God  speaks  to  us 
through  His  written  Word  in  that  book  which  we  call  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  is  the  book  which  God  has  given  to  His 
Church,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Church  alone,  and  not  to 
any  dissenting  sect.  No  one  but  a  Catholic  can  safely 
read  the  Bible,  and  no  Catholic  can  read  it  safely  who 
does  not  read  it  in  the  Church's  way. 

The  Church  knows  what  the  Bible  means,  because  the 
Holy  Ghost  teaches  her  its  meaning ;  and  directly  any  one 
tries  to  put  a  meaning  of  his  own  upon  any  part  of  the 
Bible,  or  to  get  any  doctrine  out  of  it  which  is  not  Church 
doctrine,  that  person  begins  to  go  wrong.  Remember 
this  ;  and  if  ever  it  should  happen  when  you  are  reading  the 
Bible  that  a  thought  comes  into  your  mind  which  seems  to 
go  against  the  Catholic  faith,  put  that  thought  away  at 
once.  Don't  stop  to  argue  about  it.  Don't  say,  it  is  in 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  the  Book  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  the  keeper  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  teacher  of  the  Church.  The  Church  and  the  Bible 
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never  contradicted  each  other.  If  they  seem  to  any  one  to 
do  so  it  is  because  he  does  not  understand." 

p.  I0ijt — "Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  knew  quite  well  how 
this  would  be ;  and  in  order  to  remedy  it  He  ordained  a 
Sacrament  by  which  sins  can  be  forgiven.  We  call  it  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance.  Penance  means  *  suffering  for  sin.' 
The  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  a  sacrament  of  suffering." 

p.  I0yt — "if?  when  we  have  made  our  confession,  the 
priest  sees  that  we  are  really  sorry,  and  that  we  want  to  do 
better,  then  he  says,  '  I  absolve  thee,'  and  when  these  words 
are  said,  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus  touches  our  souls  and 
we  really  are  forgiven.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  not 
be  punished  for  them,  very  likely  we  shall ;  but  it  will  not  be 
an  everlasting  punishment ;  it  will  only  be  for  a  time.  .  .  ." 

P.  1 08.— "The  devil  hates  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
and  he  cannot  bear  to  see  people  making  good  confessions ; 
so  he  tries  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  hinder  them.  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  these  ways  are :  if  you  keep  regularly  to  con 
fession  he  will  be  sure  to  try  some  of  them  upon  you.  All 
the  advice  that  I  can  give  you  is  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
thing  the  devil  may  say.  He  is  the  father  of  lies.  When 
he  tempts  you  to  give  up  confession,  or  not  to  go  so  often, 
keep  to  it  all  the  more  steadily,  and  go  as  often  as  you  can.'' 

Pp.  in,  2. — "Prayer— O  loving  Trinity,  I  thank  Thee 
for  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Penance,  in  which  our  sins  are 
forgiven  and  washed  away  in  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus. 

Let  me  never  think  coldly,  or  speak  carelessly,  of  this 
sacrament,  which  it  cost  Jesus  so  much  to  buy  for  me. 

Give  me  a  tender  conscience  and  a  loving  heart,  that  I 
may  hate  the  sins  which  have  crucified  my  Saviour;  and 
let  me  show  my  sorrow  for  them,  by  confessing  them  as 
soon  as  I  am  able,  and  as  truly  as  I  can.  Help  me  always 
to  make  a  good  confession,  and  to  do  my  penance  well,  for 
love  of  Thee.  Amen." 
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Pp.  117,  1 1 8. — "The  Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  is  an  eternal 
work.  It  is  not  a  thing  done  and  over.  It  lives  still ;  it  is 
being  offered  in  the  whole  Catholic  Church  to-day,  just  as 
truly  as  it  was  offered  on  Calvary  on  the  first  Good  Friday, 
only  after  another  manner.  It  is  going  on  every  moment 
all  over  the  world,  in  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass." 

P.  119. — "  .  .  .  What  Jesus  did  when  He  instituted  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Apostles  did  after  Him,  and  the 
bishops  and  priests  have  done  after  them  through  all  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  will  go  on  doing  till  the 
judgment  day." 

P.  121. — "When  the  priest  begins  the  prayer,  that  which 
is  on  the  Altar  is  Bread  and  Wine.  When  the  priest  ends 
his  prayer  That  Which  is  on  the  Altar  is  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood  :  it  is  Jesus ;  it  is  God." 

Pp.  127-9. — "This  is  how  we  prepare  our  souls  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  But  we  have  to  prepare  our  bodies 
too ;  because  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  for  our  bodies  as 
well  as  for  our  souls ;  we  receive  Jesus  into  our  bodies. 
How  then  are  our  bodies  to  be  prepared  ? 

By  fasting,  from  the  midnight  before  our  communion, 
until  after  we  have  received  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Fasting  means  eating  nothing,  and  drinking  nothing. 
If  you  eat  anything  at  all,  that  is  breaking  your  fast. 

If  you  swallow  even  a  drop  of  water,  that  is  breaking 
your  fast. 

And  if  you  break  your  fast  for  any  reason  whatever, 
and  then  make  your  communion  afterwards,  you  are 
breaking  a  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A  person  who  does  this,  and  makes  that  his  custom, 
is  not  truly  a  Catholic.  He  may  be  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  he  does  not  do  what  she  teaches,  and,  therefore,  though 
he  may  be  a  Catholic  in  name,  he  is  not  one  in  life. 

Never  allow  yourself  to  break  this  rule  of  fasting  com- 
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munion.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  laughed  out  of  it,  nor 
worried  out  of  it. 

To  make  your  communion  after  breaking  your  fast 
dishonours  Jesus ;  it  is  a  sin  against  God  and  the  Church ; 
it  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  if  done  wilfully,  and 
against  light,  it  is  a  mortal  sin. n 

P.  129. — "When  we  have  examined  ourselves,  and  made 
our  confession,  and  received  absolution,  and  kept  our  fast, 
we  go  to  our  communion — and  what  happens  then  ? 

We  go  to  the  altar  and  kneel  down,  and  the  priest 
comes  to  us  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  We  receive 
That  which  looks  like  bread,  and  which  tastes  like  bread ; 
we  receive  That  which  looks  like  wine,  and  which  tastes 
like  wine  :  but  That  which  we  receive  is  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ;  IT  is  JESUS  HIMSELF,  IT  is  ALMIGHTY 
GOD." 

A  LITTLE  CATECHISM  FOR  LITTLE 
CATHOLICS. 

(Published  by  W.  Knott.     Price  \d.    Ed.  3,  13^  thousand.}  * 

P.  3. — "  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

1.  His  first  beginning. 

2.  His  last  end. 

Ii.  in  God  the  Father  ; 
2.  in  Jesus  Christ; 

3.  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

4.  (in)   the   Holy  Catholic 

Church. 
The  seven  Blessings 

1.  to  be  hoped  for,  and 

2.  to  be  prayed  for. 
Assistance   of  the   Blessed 

Virgin     and     of    the 
Angels  and  Saints. 


2.  Hope 


As  to  Man. 


2.  The  Belief 


The 
Our  Father. 

The 
Hail  Mary. 


1  In  September  1898  the  book  was  in  its  nth  thousand. 
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3.  Charity 


The  Com 
mandments 


f  i.  of  God. 

\  2.  of  the  Church. 


The  Seven 

i  . 

2. 

Great  Means 

3- 

4.    The 
Sacraments 

of  Grace 
correspond 

4- 

5- 
6. 

ing  to 

•t. 

the  birth, 
the  growth, 
the  nourishment, 
the  medicine,  and 
the  journey  of  the  soul, 
the      Christian     Priest 
hood,  and 
the  Christian  Family." 


P.  15.—"  The  chief  Precepts  of  the  Church  are  :— 

1.  To  keep  Sundays  and  the  Holy-days  of  Obligation 
holy,   by  being  present  at  the  Holy  Mass  and  not  doing 
our  common  work. 

2.  To   keep  the  Days  of  Fasting  and  Abstinence  ap 
pointed  by  the  Church. 

3.  To  go  to  Confession  at  Easter  and  whenever  we  are 
in  mortal  sin." 


P.  1 6. — "  103.   How  many  Sacraments  are  there? 

There  are  Seven  Sacraments  :  Holy  Baptism,  Penance, 
Confirmation,  Holy  Eucharist,  Holy  Order,  Holy  Matri 
mony,  and  Extreme  Unction." 

P.  17. — "  109.    What  does  '  to  repent'  mean  ? 
To  repent  means  we  must — 

(1)  Be  very  sorry  for  our  sins ; 

(2)  Tell  our  sins  to  God  before  His  Priest; 

(3)  Do  all  we  can  to  make  amends. 

no.  How  does  the  Priest  forgive  sins  ? 

The  priest  forgives  sins  by  the  power  of  God  when  he 
says,  '  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' " 
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P.  20. — "  The  Seven  Sacraments. 

The  Church  has  Seven  Sacraments, 

As  we  must  all  believe  ; 
These  means  of  grace  we  all  must  seek 

To  know  or  to  receive. 

1.  Baptism  washes  out  the  sin 

Which  Adam  did  commit. 

2.  The  sins  which  we  ourselves  have  done 

True  Penance  will  remit. 

3.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  true 

Body  and  Blood  divine 
Of  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  Man, 
In  forms  of  bread  and  wine.1 

4.  In  Confirmation  we  believe, 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  given  ; 

5.  In  Extreme  Unction  we  get  grace 

To  die  in  hope  of  heaven. 

6.  In  Holy  Order  Bishops,  Priests, 

And  Deacons  get  God's  grace  ; 

7.  And  Matrimony  blesses  those 

Who  married  life  embrace. 

All  thanks  and  praise  to  Jesus  be, 

And  to  His  Precious  Blood, 
By  which  we  have  the  Sacraments, 

The  source  of  every  good." 

P.  21. — "  Form  of  Confession. 

^  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

Father,  give  me  your  blessing. 

Wait  in  silence  for  the  Priest's  blessing,  then  say  — 


1  The  Bennett  judgment  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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I  confess  to  God  Almighty,  to  Blessed  Mary,  and  all 
the  Saints,  and  to  you,  my  father,  that  I  have  sinned  very 
much  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  by  my  fault,  my  own 
fault,  my  own  great  fault,  especially  I  accuse  myself  that 
since  my  last  confession  (which  was 

ago)  I  have  committed  these  sins  : — (then  tell  out  all  your 
sins). 

For  these  and  all  my  other  sins,  which  I  cannot  now 
remember,  I  am  heartily  sorry,  firmly  intend  to  do  better, 
most  humbly  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  of  you,  my  father, 
penance,  advice,  and  absolution ;  wherefore  I  beg  Blessed 
Mary  and  all  the  Saints,  and  you,  father,  to  pray  for  me  to 
the  Lord  our  God.  Amen." 


A   LITTLE   TREASURY   FOR   LITTLE 
CATHOLICS. 

(Publisher:  R.Browning.     1897.      \stEd.} 

P.  3.— "A  Litany  of  the  Saints. 

>J«  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Christ,  have  mercy  upon 
us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us. 

O  Christ,  hear  us.     O  Christ,  graciously  hear  us. 

God  the  Father,  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us. 

God  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Holy  Trinity,  one  God,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
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}  5  St.  Nicolas,                   . 

f^  St.  Martin, 
)  •-*» 

0 

\  e  St.  Ninian, 

St.  Patrick, 

Sr.  David, 

St.  Kentigern, 

hj 

5  St.  Gregory, 

p 

^  St.  Augustine,                >  ^ 

S?  St.  Aidan, 

c 

%  St.  Cuthbert, 

C/5 

St.  Edward, 

\       St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 

^  All  ye  holy  Bishops, 

3  All  ye  holyConfessors, 

.  ~»  All  ye  holy  Doctors,   V 

c 

.OT  St.  Anthony,                 > 

St.  Benedict, 

St.  Columba, 

^  St.  Bede, 

^ 

3  St.  Francis, 

•? 

/^  St.  Gilbert, 

g 

^  All  ye  holy  Priests, 

P 

™  All  ye  holy  Levites, 

All  ye  holy  Monks, 

All  ye  holy  Hermits.". 

Holy  Mary, 

Holy  Mother  of  God, 

St.  Michael, 

St.  Gabriel, 

St.  Raphael, 

All  ye  holy  Angels, 

St.  John  Baptist, 
St.  Joseph, 

All  ye  holy  Patriarchs, 
All  ye  holy  Prophets, 

St.  Peter, 

St.  Paul, 

St.  Andrew, 

St.  John, 

All  ye  holy  Apostles, 

All  ye  holy  Evangelists, 

All  ye  holy  Disciples, 

All  ye  holy  Innocents, 

St.  Stephen, 

St.  George, 

St.  Alban, 

St.  Edmund, 

St.  Thomas, 

All  ye  holy  Martyrs, 


P.  5.— "  The  Kosary  of  the  B.V.M.  The  rosary  is  a 
method  of  orderly  meditation  and  prayer  on  thirteen  events 
recorded  in  the  Holy  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  two  tra 
ditional  events  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
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It  is  convenient  to  get  the  set  of  beads  called  the  rosary 
and  to  use  it  thus — kiss  the  crucifix  or  medal  and,  while  you 
hold  it,  say  the  Apostles'  Creed,  then  say  the  'Our  Father'  on 
the  first  large  bead,  one  '  Hail  Mary  '  on  each  of  the  next 
three  beads,  and  one  c  Glory  be '  on  the  chain  before  the 
second  large  bead.  Then  while  thinking  of  one  of  the 
Mysteries,  as  set  forth  below,  say  on  each  of  the  large  beads 
the  '  Our  Father,'  on  each  one  of  the  ten  small  beads 
the  '  Hail  Mary,'  and  on  the  chain  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
small  beads  the  '  Glory  be.' 

THE  FIFTEEN  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  ROSARY. 
The  Joyful  Mysteries. 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  throughout  the  year, 
and  on  Sundays  from  Advent  to  Lent. 

1.  The  annunciation  of  B.V.M. 

2.  The  Visitation  of  B.V.M.  to  St.  Elizabeth. 

3.  The  Nativity  of  our  B.  Lord. 

4.  The  Presentation  of  our  B.  Lord  in  the  Temple. 

5.  The  Finding  of  our  B.  Lord  in  the  Temple. 

The  Sorrowful  Mysteries. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  throughout  the  year, 
and  on  Sundays  in  Lent. 

1.  The  Agony  of  our  B.  Lord  in  the  Garden. 

2.  The  Scourging  of  our  B.  Lord  at  the  Pillar. 

3.  The  Crowning  of  our  B.  Lord  with  Thorns. 

4.  The  Carrying  of  the  Cross  by  our  B.  Lord. 

5.  The  Crucifixion  of  our  B.  Lord. 

The  Glorious  Mysteries. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  throughout  the  year, 

and  on  Sundays  from  Easter  to  Advent. 
i.  The  Resurrection  of  our  B.  Lord. 
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2.  The  Ascension  of  our  B.  Lord. 

3.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Apostles. 

4.  The  Assumption  of  the  B.  Virgin  into  Heaven. 

5.  The  Coronation  of  the  B.  Virgin  in  Heaven." 

P.  12. — A  form  of  confession  similar  to  that  just  given 
from  "A  Little  Catechism  for  Little  Catholics." 

P.  1 8. — A  "Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine"  similar  to 
that  already  quoted  from  the  same  manual. 

P.  32. — The  same  definition  of  Repentance  as  that 
above  quoted. 

P  35. — The  same  hymn  on  the  Seven  Sacraments. 

P.  38. — "  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  Christian  people, 
unless  prevented  by  illness  or  other  urgent  cause,  to  hear 
Mass  every  Sunday  and  holy  day  of  obligation. 

It  is  a  venial  sin  to  be  late,  through  your  own  fault,  for 
this  service. 

To  be  absent,  when  you  can  help  it,  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days  of  obligation,  from  any  part  of  the  Mass  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  Ablutions,  is  not  to  hear  Mass  at  all, 
and  is  a  mortal  sin. 

When  you  are  prevented  from  hearing  Mass  you  should 
make  an  act  of  spiritual  communion.  (See  page  15.)" 


IN    PREPARATION    FOR    PENANCE 
{By  a  Priest :  publisher ,  W.  Knott.     1900.) 

P.  6.  —  "The  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  the  means 
whereby  God  gives  us  pardon  and  restores  us  to  a  state 
of  grace,  through  the  pardon  of  the  Precious  Blood." 

P.  ii. — "  There  is  nothing  the  devil  dislikes  more 
than  confession. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  world  looks  with  great  dis 
favour  on  it.  So  it  comes  to  pass,  also,  that  we  are  tempted 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  put  Agoing  to  confession." 
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P.  1 6. — "  Some  Suggestions  before  a  First  Confession,  or 
for  use  in  Preparing  a  General  Confession  in  after  life. 

Try  to  avoid  shyness.  Never  fear  your  confessor's 
opinion  of  you ;  he  hates  the  sin,  but  loves  the  sinner's 
repentance.  In  preparing,  try  and  lay  your  past  life  before 
you  in  parts — childhood,  early  life  (say  ten  to  fourteen, 
fourteen  to  eighteen),  and  so  on.  Many  chief  points  will 
stand  out;  then  try  and  gather  round  these  the  smaller 
habits  or  sins  which  led  up  to  them.  Say  which  have  been 
single  sins,  which  habits  ;  whether  they  have  been  done 
alone  or  with  others,  whether  you  have  sinned  by  doing,  or 
by  leaving  undone  ;  whether  you  have  sinned  through  wilful- 
ness  or  mere  weakness.  Do  not  use  general  terms  (such 
as  "I  have  not  been  good,"  "I  have  not  pleased  God," 
&c.).  Be  quite  natural  and  talk  out  your  heart.  Be 
definite,  and  say  how  and  in  what  way  each  sin  has  been 
done.  Never  mention  others'  names.  Never  slur  over  sins. 
Never  make  excuses." 

P.  30. — [A  form  of  Confession  as  quoted  above.] 


CONFESSION. 

(Edited  by  a  Committee  of  Clergy,      i^tk  thousand.      1897.) 

Pp.  4,  5. — "  You  must  tell  the  priest  all  the  sins  that 
you  remember  to  have  committed  ;  God  absolutely  requires 
this.  If  through  pride  or  shame  you  were  so  unhappy  as 
to  hide  a  sin  on  purpose,  you  would  commit  a  very  grave 
fault ;  you  would  make  a  bad  confession  ;  not  only  your 
sins  would  not  be  forgiven  you,  but  you  would  be  far  more 
guilty  than  before.  You  had  better  not  confess  at  all  than 
make  such  a  bad  and  sacrilegious  confession. 

There  have  been  persons  who  have  willfully  concealed 
their  sins  in  confession  for  years.  They  were  very  unhappy, 
were  tormented  with  remorse,  and  if  they  had  died  in  that 
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state,  their  souls  would  certainly  have  been  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  everlasting  death." 

P.  15. — "Absolution  is  the  pardon  which  GOD,  for 
CHRIST'S  sake,  gives  to  the  penitent,  by  the  ministry  of 
His  Priest.  To  confess  and  to  receive  absolution  is  the 
appointed  means  by  which  a  sinner  can  be  again  restored 
to  the  favour  of  GOD." 

Pp.  20,  21. — "Then  consider  that  to  make  a  good  con 
fession  is  a  great  and  difficult  thing  for  sinners  such  as  we 
are;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  have  GOD'S  help  on  what 
you  are  going  to  do,  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  say  : 

4  Father,  give  me  your  blessing,  for  I  have  sinned.' 

When  the  Priest  has  given  you  the  blessing,  then  say  : 

'  I  confess  to  God  Almighty,  before  the  whole  Company 
of  Heaven,  and  to  you,  my  father,  that  I  have  sinned  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  by  my  fault,  by  my  own  fault, 
by  my  own  grievous  fault.' 

Here  say  how  long  it  is  since  you  last  confessed ;  then 
begin  to  accuse  yourself  of  your  sins,  quite  truly  and  simply, 
telling  them  as  they  are,  neither  taking  away  from,  nor 
adding  to,  their  number  or  their  greatness.  Speak  neither 
too  loud,  nor  too  low,  nor  too  fast ;  listen  attentively  to  any 
questions  the  confessor  may  ask,  and  answer  without  any 
concealment. 

When  you  have  said  all  that  is  in  your  heart,  you  finish 
thus : — 

'  For  these,  and  all  my  other  sins  which  I  cannot  now 
remember,  I  am  heartily  sorry,  firmly  purpose  amendment, 
most  humbly  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  of  you,  my  father, 
penance,  counsel,  and  absolution.' " 

P.  23. — "  I  will  add  a  little  piece  of  advice  which  is  of 
some  consequence.  Never  repeat  to  your  companions 
your  confession,  your  sins,  or  what  your  confessor  has 
said  to  you ;  and  especially,  out  of  reverence  for  this 
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sacred    ordinance,    beware   of  laughing   or  joking   about 
any  of  these  things." 


PARDON    KOR    THE    PENITENT. 

A    SIMPLE    MANUAL    FOR    CONFESSION. 

(Thirteenth  thousand.      1900.) 

Pp.  9-11. — "For  your  first  confession  you  must  try, 
with  God's  help,  to  call  to  mind  all  the  chief  sins  of  your 
whole  life.  Do  not  be  afraid,  it  will  not  be  so  difficult 
as  you  think,  and  GOD  the  HOLY  GHOST  will  help  you  if 
you  ask  Him. 

The  best  plan  will  be  to  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  a 
pencil  and  kneel  down  and  pray. 

As  tiie  sins  come  into  your  mind  write  them  down,  or 
if  you  have  a  difficulty  in  writing  do  your  best  to  remember 
them  until  you  make  your  confession. 

In  writing  down  your  sins,  and  in  making  your  con 
fession  be  careful  never  to  mention  the  names  of  any 
persons  who  have  been  mixed  up  in  your  sins." 

P.  15. — "VII.  Havel  ever  been  guilty  of  the  following 
sins :  Adultery,  fornication,  indecent  acts  with  others, 
indecent  acts  alone,  listening  to  or  joining  in  indecent  con 
versation,  giving  way  to  indecent  thoughts,  reading,  looking 
at,  or  writing  what  is  indecent,  immodesty  in  manner, 
trying  to  attract  notice  from  others  of  the  opposite  sex, 
putting  myself  in  the  way  of  temptation  by  keeping  out  late 
at  night,  going  with  bad  companions  or  to  bad  places, 
vanity,  being  too  fond  of  dress,  greediness,  drunkenness, 
daintiness,  sloth,  lying  in  bed,  neglect  of  cleanliness?" 

P.  2 1  [A  Form  of  Confession}  — "  I  confess  to  GOD  the 
FATHER  Almighty,  to  His  only-begotten  SON  JESUS 
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CHRIST,  and  to  GOD  the  HOLY  GHOST,  before  the  whole 
company  of  Heaven,  and  to  you  my  father,"  &c. 

P.  22. — "Speak  slowly  and  quietly.  Answer  any  ques 
tions  the  priest  may  ask  you  truthfully.  Be  sure  and  tell 
ALL  the  sins  you  can  remember.  Keep  nothing  back  on 
purpose;  to  do  so  would  be  a  great  sin,  and  your  con 
fession  would  then  only  add  to  your  guilt. 

If,  through  no  fault  of  your  own,  you  omit  some  sins,  do 
not  be  distressed,  but  mention  them  in  your  next  confes 
sion  as  something  left  out  by  accident.  But  remember,  that 
to  leave  out  a  sin  on  purpose,  because  you  are  ashamed 
of  it,  or  do  not  wish  to  give  it  up,  is  a  terrible  sin  against 
GOD,  and  destroys  the  whole  good  of  your  confession." 

THE  CHAPLET. 

(The  Chaplet  of  the  Divine  Mysteries  of  the  Life  of  our 
Blessed  Redeemer,  commonly  called  The  Rosary  of  our 
Lady.  Compiled  by  S.  G.  S.,  Priest  of  the  Community 
of  the  Resurrection.) 

P.  5. — "  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  our  Lord,  good  Angels, 
Holy  Patron  Saints,  pray  for  us  and  with  us  unto  God  our 
Father,  that  for  His  dear  Son's  sake,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
we  may  be  preserved  from  sin,  and  from  all  evils  both 
bodily  and  spiritual.  Watch  over  us  this  day  and  all  the 
days  of  our  life,  and  at  the  hour  of  death. 

"  All  Thy  Saints  and  perfect  Spirits, 
May  they  evermore  entreat 
That  our  sins  be  purged  from  us, 
Through  their  prayers  before  God's  seat. 
King  of  all  the  Holy  Angels, 
This  whole  world  in  mercy  aid." 

P.  ii. — "O  God,  Who  through  the  fruitful  virginity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  hast  bestowed  the  gift  of  eternal 
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salvation  on  the  human  race,  grant  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  her  intercessions,  as  through  her  we  have 
received  the  Author  of  Life,  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 

P.  8  (and  other  pp.). — "  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  our 
Lord,  good  Angels,  Holy  Patron  Saints,  intercede  for  us, 
and  with  us,  unto  God  our  Father." 

P.  13. — "O  God,  Who  in  a  marvellous  Mystery  didst 
endow  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  such  abundant  grace,  that 
she  remained  after  child-birth  the  unspotted  Mother  of  our 
Lord ;  grant  unto  us  Thy  servants  that,  aided  by  her  inter 
cession,  together  with  the  prayers  of  all  Saints,  we  may  at 
the  last  be  presented  before  Thee  without  spot,  in  Thy 
glorious  Temple  in  Heaven." 

THE  PEOPLE'S   MASS   BOOK  AND   CHILDREN'S 
SERVICE  BOOK. 

(Publisher:  Broiuning.     Ed.  4,  1897.)  1 

Title  Page.— 

"  Man  or  woman,  lad  or  lass, 
That  would  devoutly  hear  thy  Mass, 
Good  attention  give  hereto, 
That  as  I  bid  thee  so  thou  do. 
The  worthiest  thing,  of  most  goodness, 
In  all  this  world,  it  is  the  Mass. 
For  it  was  made  our  sins  to  slake, 
And  in  it,  if  thou  care  wilt  take, 
On  every  day  thou  mayest  see 
The  self-same  Lord  that  died  for  thee, 
And  in  the  grave  was  laid  when  dead 
In  figure  and  in  form  of  bread. 
—'The  Lay  Folk's  Mass  Book,'  I3th  Century." 

1  This  "Mass  Book"  is  also  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
People's  Eucharist."  From  this  latter  version  some  of  the  more 
objectionable  features  are  absent. 
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P.  4.— 

"  Now  Jesus  Christ's  true  Flesh  and  Blood 
Will  be  our  Sacrifice  Divine, 
The  same  on  Altar,  as  on  Cross, 
Though  under  forms  of  bread  and  wine." 

P.  19. — "At  the  consecration  say — 
+  Hail,  True  Body  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
+  Hail,  True  Blood  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
Prostrate    in    lowliest    devotion,    I    worship  and    adore 
Thee." 


P.  28. — "A  Devout  Thanksgiving. 

Great  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  grace 

Of  hearing  Holy  Mass  this  day, 
On  Sundays  may  we  always  come 

To  hear  the  Holy  Mass  and  pray. 
Then  may  the  grace  of  Holy  Mass 

Be  with  us  still  in  all  our  need, 
And  keep  us  from  the  stain  of  sin, 

In  every  thought,  and  word,  and  deed." 

P.  29  [A  Form  of  Confession]. — "  I  confess  to  God 
Almighty,  to  Blessed  Mary  and  all  Saints,  and  to  you  my 
father.  .  .  .  Wherefore  I  beg  Blessed  Mary  and  all  Saints, 
and  you,  father,  to  pray  for  me  to  the  Lord  our  God." 

P.  122  [From  a  "  Rule  of  Life"].— 

"  When  with  mortal  sin  I'm  burdened, 
Straightway  to  God's  Priest  I'll  go, 
^->  §  I  And  Confessing,  I  will  always 
•  V     Tell  out  every  sin  I  know. 

Cleansed  from  sin,  a  good  Communion 

Frequently  I'll  try  to  make, 
s  |  Fasting  from  the  previous  midnight, 
s  I     When  the  Holy  Food  I  take. 
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.^  /At  the  Holy  Mass  devoutly, 
^  !      Sundays,  Holy  days  attend, 

|  j  Then  I  seek  the  Priest's  instruction, 
^  \     And  the  day  in  gladness  spend." 

P.  134  [.From  a  Service  for  Children], — "Bless,  O  Lord, 
Thy  Holy  Church ;  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  and  all  faith 
ful  people,  both  living  and  dead ;  bless,  too,  all  my  relations 
(  .  .  .  )  and  friends;  convert  all  sinners  unto  Thee,  and 
have  mercy  on  all  sick  and  dying  persons ;  and  ^  may  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
rest  in  peace.  Amen. 

May  Holy  Mary,  the  blessed  Apostles  and  all  the  Saints, 
pray  for  us;  and  may  the  holy  Angels  watch  over  us  to 
keep  us  from  all  evil.  Amen." 

A  CATECHISM  FOR  CATHOLICS   IN  ENGLAND. 

(Revised  and  enlarged.     Ed.  5.     \t)th  thousand.} 1 

Outer  Sheet. — "  Inscribed  to  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  and  York  with 
unbounded  reverence  and  regard  for  their  holy  office." 

P.  i. — "  By  the  command  of  God  (5th  Com.)  and  by 
precept  of  Holy  Church  we  should  often  say  Prayers  for 
the  Dead. 

0  God,  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  all  them  that  be 
lieve,  grant  to  the  souls  of  Thy  servants  and  handmaids 
the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  that  by  our  devout  suppli 
cations  they   may   obtain   that   pardon    which   they   have 
always  desired.     Who  livest  and  reignest,  world  without 
end.     Amen." 

P.  ii. — "N.B. — The  4th  Constitution  of  Simon,   Arch- 

1  In   September    1898  the  manual  was  in  its  third  edition.      The 
inscription  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  is  a  recent  addition. 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  1378,  says  :  "  Let  Confessions  be 
heard  thrice  in  the  year,  and  let  men  be  admonished  to 
Communicate  as  often,  viz.,  at  Easter,  Pentecost,  and 
Christmas." 

P.  iii.  [A  Form  of  Confession} — "  I  confess  to  God 
Almighty,  to  the  whole  company  of  Heaven,  and  to  you 
my  father." 

P.  2. — A  "  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  as  quoted 
above. 

P.  13. — "53.  Of  what  sin  are  they  guilty  who  wilfully 
separate  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  any  country  ? 

Those  who  wilfully  separate  from  the  Catholic  Church 
in  any  country  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism. 

54.  How  is  the  sin  of  schism  committed"! 

The  sin  of  schism  is  committed  by  those  who  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  who  worship 
at  altars  set  up  in  defiance  of  his  authority. 

55.  Are  Protestant  Dissenters  in  schism  ? 

Protestant  Dissenters  are  in  schism,  and  their  ministers, 
not  being  in  the  Apostolic  succession,  have  no  authority 
to  teach  and  cannot  administer  the  Sacraments.  (Romans 
x.  15,  xvi.  17  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  3  ;  St.  Jude  n.)" 

P.  1 6. — "By  what  means  are  sins  forgiven  ? 
Sins   are   forgiven    chiefly   by  the   Sacraments  of  Holy 
Baptism  and  Penance." 

P.  19.—"  85.  Say  the  Hail,  Mary. 

Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace.  The  Lord  is  with  thee. 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women  and  Blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  (St.  Luke  i.  28,  42.  )* 

1  "  In  A.D.  1568  there  was  added  :  — 

'  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners  now  and  in  the 
hour  of  our  death.  Amen.'  " 
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86.    Why  do  we  say  the  Hail,  Mary  ? 

We  say  the  Hail,  Mary  to  remind  us  that  God  the  Son 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
for  us." 

p.  2$.  — [Self-examination  on  Commandments.'] 

"Second. — Have  I  read  dangerous  books — been  to  Dis 
senting  services — gone  to  fortune-tellers — thought  too  well 
of  myself — neglected  morning  and  evening  Prayers — not 
said  grace — neglected  preparation  before  and  thanks 
giving  after  Holy  Communion — neglected  Confession  and 
Communion  —  broken  my  fast  before  Communion  — 
omitted  to  keep  the  Fast  Days  and  Days  of  Abstinence 
—wilfully  hidden,  or  carelessly  left  out,  anything  in 
my  Confession — omitted  to  perform  my  penance  ? " 

P.  25. — [Self-examination  on  Commandments.] 

"  Seventh. — Have  I  committed  adultery  —  committed 
fornication — done  indecent  things — encouraged  indecent 
thoughts — used,  listened  to,  or  laughed  at  indecent  words 
— written  indecent  words — looked  at  indecent  pictures — 
read  indecent  books — sung  indecent  songs — played  rudely 
—been  to  bad  places  of  amusement — used  words  with 
double  meanings — been  too  fond  of  sleep — thought  too 
much  of  dress — spent  too  much  on  clothes — eaten  or 
drunk  too  much — been  dainty  ?  " 

P.  29. — "  102.    What  is  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ? 

Penance  is  a  Sacrament  whereby  the  sins,  which  we 
have  committed  after  Baptism,  are  forgiven. 

103.  When  did  our  Lord  institute  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  ? 

Our  Lord  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  when 
He  breathed  on  His  Apostles  and  said,  '  Whose  soever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.'  (St.  John 
xx.  23.)" 
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P.  35. — "117.    What  is  the  Christian  Sacrifice  ? 

The  Christian  Sacrifice  is  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  really  present  on 
the  Altar  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  and  offered 
to  God  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

1 1 8.  Is  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  the  same  as 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ? 

The  Sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  same  as  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  for  Christ,  Who  offered  Himself 
once  for  all  on  the  Cross,  and  now  presents  Himself  before 
the  Father  in  Heaven,  also  presents  Himself  by  the  hands 
of  His  Priest  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  earth. 

120.  In  order  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  worthily 
what  is  required? 

In  order  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  worthily  we 
must  be  free  from  mortal  sin,  and,  unless  in  peril  of 
death,  fasting  from  midnight." 

P.  47. — "  The  custom  of  the  Universal  Church  enjoins 
among  other  things  Fasting  Communion  and  Reservation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  for  the  sick  :  to  this  custom 
the  canons  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  made  A.D. 
960,  bear  witness  by  forbidding  any  one  to  receive  the  Holy 
Communion  unfasting  except  it  be  on  account  of  extreme 
sickness ;  and  order  the  Priest  to  have  It  always  in  readi 
ness  and  to  keep  It  with  diligence  and  purity.  This  same 
is  ordered  by  the  Excerptions  of  Ecgbriht,  Bishop  of  York, 
A.D.  740.  In  A.D.  1279  Archbishop  Peckham  ordered  It 
to  be  kept  in  a  Tabernacle  in  every  Church.  Act  25  of 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  19,  gives  civil  force  to  these  canons. 

The  following  is  from  "The  King's  Book''  of  1543, 
pp.  90-91  :— 

Sprinkling  of  holy  water  doth  put  us  in  remembrance 
of  our  baptism,  and  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  sprinkled  for 
our  redemption  upon  the  Cross.  Giving  of  holy  bread 
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doth  put  us  in  remembrance  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar,  which  we  ought  to  receive  in  right  charity  ;  and  also 
that  all  Christian  men  be  one  body  mystical  of  Christ,  as 
the  bread  is  made  of  many  grains,  and  yet  but  one  loaf. 
Bearing  the  candles  on  Candlemas  day  doih  put  us  in 
remembrance  of  Christ,  the  spiritual  Light,  of  Whom 
Simeon  did  prophesy,  as  is  read  in  the  church  that  day. 
Giving  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday  doth  put  us  in  remem 
brance  that  every  Christian  man  should  consider  that  he 
is  but  ashes  and  earth,  and  thereunto  he  shall  return. 
Bearing  of  palms  on  Palm-Sunday  doth  put  us  in  remem 
brance  of  the  receiving  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  a  little 
before  His  Death,  and  that  we  must  have  the  same  desire 
to  receive  Him  in  our  hearts.  Creeping  to  the  Cross  on 
Good  Friday,  and  there  offering  unto  Christ  before  the 
same,  and  kissing  of  it,  declareth  our  humble  submission 
and  thanksgiving  to  Christ  for  our  redemption,  which  He 
hath  wrought  for  us  upon  the  Cross.  And  so  finally  the 
setting  up  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  Whose  Body  after 
His  Death  was  buried.  And  all  other  like  laudable 
customs,  rites,  and  ceremonies  do  put  us  in  remembrance 
of  some  spiritual  thing.  And  therefore  they  be  not  to  be 
contemned  and  cast  away,  but  obediently  to  be  used  and 
continued,  as  things  good  and  laudable  for  the  purposes 
above  said." 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  MANUAL. 

(A  Book  of  Instruction  and  Devotion,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jervois,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Munster 
Square?  with  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  C. 
Graf  ton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Fond-du-lac.  2nd  Edition, 
1898,  Rivingtons.} 


1  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  Jervois 
having  been  appointed  in  1896  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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Preface. — "The  teaching  of  the  book  appears  to  be  a 
faithful  exposition  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
undivided  Church,  and  as  such  is  commended  to  the 
faithful. — ^  C.  C.  FOND-DU-LAC." 

p.  90. — "  Confession. — If  you  have  been  leading  a  careless 
life,  you  will  probably  have  found  that  you  are  guilty  of,  not 
only  one,  but  many  mortal  sins,  and  you  will  therefore  desire 
to  receive  'the  benefit  of  absolution.'  In  order  to  obtain 
this  the  next  step  is  to  make  confession  of  all  your  sins  to 
God  in  the  presence  of  His  Priest.  Before  you  do  so  you 
had  better  have  all  your  sins  (both  those  you  remembered 
by  yourself,  and  those  you  thought  of  with  the  aid  of  the 
list)  written  down  in  the  order  of  the  ten  commandments 
as  they  come  under  each  one.  Then  take  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  written  down,  and  this  book,  to  church ; 
kneel  down  and  say  the  prayers  before  Confession  (pages 
102,  103),  then  when  the  priest  is  ready  (you  should  always 
take  your  proper  turn,  allowing  any  others  that  have  been 
in  the  church  before  you  to  go  up  first),  go  up  and  kneel 
down  in  the  appointed  place  and  make  your  confession  as 
you  are  told  on  pages  103,  104." 

Pp.  103,  104  [A  Form  of  Confession^. — "I  confess  to 
God  Almighty  and  to  you,  father,"  &c. 

P.  1 06. — "  Prayer  if  the  Priest  does  not  give  you  Absolution. 
— O  my  Lord  God,  do  Thou  help  me  truly  to  repent, 
and  take  away  from  me  all  that  displeases  Thee.  Give 
me  true  sorrow  for  my  sins,  and  grace  to  resolve  to  amend 
my  life.  Help  me  not  to  return  to  my  sins,  but  to  avoid 
all  that  leads  to  them.  Lead  me,  O  my  God,  to  full 
pardon  and  forgiveness ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

P.  112. — "The  reason  why,  before  receiving  Com 
munion,  we  must  be  fasting  since  the  previous  midnight,  is 
because  it  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  we  are  bound  to 
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obey  (St.  Luke  x.  16;  St.  Matt,  xviii.  17,  18).  It  is  not 
because  there  is  any  inherent  irreverence  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament  coming  into  contact  with  ordinary  food;  but 
simply  and  solely  because  the  Church's  law  is  that  the 
Holy  Sacrament  should  be  the  first  Food  in  the  day. 
St.  Augustine  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying 
'  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,'  just  as  the  Apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  say  of  another  matter,  '  it  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us '  (Acts  xv.  28).  We  are 
bound  to  obey  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  to  us  through  the 
Church." 

P.  96  \From  Suggestions  for  Self-examination  on  Second 
Commandment]. — "Gone  to  Church  to  see  and  to  meet 
people  instead  of  to  worship  God.  Not  joined  in  the  ser 
vice  with  lips  and  heart.  Sat  instead  of  kneeling  when  I  could, 
during  prayers.  Gone  to  schismatic  places  of  worship." 

P.  98  [from  ditto  on  Seventh  Commandment]. 

"VII. — Given  way  to  impure  thoughts.  Listened  to 
impure  talk.  Looked  at  impure  things.  Read  about  im 
pure  things  in  books  or  newspapers.  Read  the  Holy  Bible 
with  impure  motive.  Impure  words.  Joined  in  indecent 
talk.  Sung  bad  songs.  Told  others  about  impurity,  and  so 
spread  evil.  Persuaded  others  to  commit  impurity.  Im 
pure  actions  with  others.  Committed  adultery ;  committed 
fornication.  Been  too  free  with  others.  Let  others  be 
too  free  with  me.  Impure  actions  alone.  Written  impure 
words,  drawn  bad  pictures.  Put  myself  in  the  way  of 
temptation  by  keeping  out  late  at  night.  Gone  with  bad 
companions  to  bad  places.  Immodesty  in  manner.  Got 
drunk ;  taken  more  drink  than  was  good  for  me.  Been 
greedy,  been  dainty,  neglected  self-denial.  Been  lazy, 
stayed  too  late  in  bed.  Been  too  fond  of  dress,  been  vain. 
Spent  too  much  time  and  money  over  dress.  Neglected 
cleanliness." 
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P.  260  [From  the  Section  on  the  Commination  Service}. 
— "  The  final  prayers  correspond  in  their  general  character 
with  the  prayers  in  the  old  Service,  following  which  came  the 
Blessing  of  the  Ashes.  If  this  ceremony  be  restored,  the 
Priest  will  say,  secretly,  as  follows  : 

BLESSING  OF  THE  ASHES. 

O  God,  Who  wouldest  not  the  death  of  sinners,  but 
rather  that  they  should  turn  and  repent,  most  mercifully 
regard  the  frailty  of  our  human  condition,  and  of  Thy 
loving  kindness  vouchsafe  to  bl^ess  and  sanc^tify  these 
ashes,  which  we  are  minded  to  put  upon  our  heads,  for  a 
token  of  humility,  and  to  obtain  Thy  pardon  ;  that  we  (who 
know  ourselves  from  Thine  admonition  to  be  but  dust  and 
ashes,  and  that  for  our  wickedness  to  dust  we  must  return), 
may  of  Thy  mercy  obtain  remission  of  all  our  sins,  and  that 
recompense  which  Thou  hast  promised  to  them  that  are 
penitent ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Who  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  one  God,  world 
without  end.  Amen. 

And  setting  ashes  upon  the  heads  of  the  clerks  and  layfolk, 
making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  the  Priest  says : 

Remember,  O  man,  that  thou  art  dust,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return :  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

P.  275  {From  the  "  Rules  for  Lent "]. — "3.  Be  specially 
careful  to  keep  free  from  mortal  sin.  If  you  should  have 
the  unhappiness  to  fall  into  it,  go  at  once  to  confession. 

4.  Try  to  make  your  confessions  better,  if  not  more 
frequent.  If  you  should  hitherto  have  failed  to  avail  your 
self  of  the  great  grace  thus  offered  you,  use  Lent  as  a  time 
of  self-examination  and  preparation  for  your  first  confes 
sion.  The  holy  season  could  not  be  put  to  a  more  profit 
able  use. 
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N.B. — By  an  ancient  canon  of  the  English  Church,  all  the 
faithful  are  directed  to  make  their  confession  every  Lent." 

P.  287. — "  Commemoration  of  All  Souls  (November  2nd}. 
On  All  Saints'  Day  we  commemorate  all  those,  even  if 
their  names  are  forgotten,  who  have  already  passed  through 
the  stage  of  purification  from  the  stains  of  earth,  and  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision.  On  All  Souls'  Day 
we  bring  before  God  the  needs  of  those  who  still  have  some 
purifying  to  undergo  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the 
fuller  joy  of  their  Lord." 

P.  293  \Collects  for  the  "Invention  of  the  Cross "  and 
"Exaltation  of  the  Cross"]. 

P.  301  \The  Invocation  of  Saints], — "The  more,  in 
fact,  we  realise  the  nearness  of  the  unseen  world,  and  the 
help  we  desire  from  its  heavenly  occupants,  the  more  we 
shall  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  practice  of  asking  them 
for  their  prayers ;  and  if  we  are  careful  in  such  practice  to 
guard  against  abuses,  and  not  to  allow  such  requests  to 
the  Saints  to  occupy  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  devo 
tions,  we  shall  find  nothing  but  benefit  from  it.  Certainly 
the  resort  to  it  on  the  various  days  allotted  in  our  Kalen- 
dar  to  the  commemoration  of  particular  Saints  will  enable 
us  to  realise  the  meaning  and  intention  of  such  days  with 
greater  fulness." 

P.  309  \From  the  Section  on  "  The  Feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary"]. — "'Hail,  Mary;  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is 
the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus.' 

[The  salutation]  occurs  in  this  form  in  the  Primer  of 
1555,  and  this  is  its  latest  form  in  an  authorised  book  of 
the  English  Church. 

The  latter  portion— 

1  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now 
and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen  ' — 
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made  its  first  appearance  in  1516,  was  printed  in  one  edi 
tion  only  of  the  Sarum  Breviary,  that  of  1531,  and  even  in 
the  Roman  Church  was  not  formally  authorised  till  1568. 
Some  may  prefer  to  use  the  simpler  and  earlier  form, 
which  is  entirely  Scriptural ;  others  may  wish  to  use  the 
latter  part  in  addition,  since,  if  they  desire  the  prayers  of 
any  saints,  they  will  desire  those  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary." 

P.  311  (from  the  same  Section}. — "There  is  one  fact 
regarding  her  which  has  been  commemorated  in  the 
Church  from  primitive  times,  though  in  our  present  Prayer 
Book  it  finds  no  place — her  death.  If  we  commemorate 
the  beginning  of  her  earthly  life  (as  we  do  on  September 
8th),  it  seems  only  natural  that  we  should  commemorate  its 
close.  August  1 5th  is  the  day  at  present  set  apart  for  this 
both  in  the  East  and  West.  The  feast  has  thus  oecumenical 
authority;  and  indeed,  since  the  Reformation  (e.g.  in  1635), 
many  kalendars  printed  for  English  Churchmen  included 
it.  It  has  been  called  the  '  Repose,'  or  '  Falling  Asleep,' 
or  '  Assumption  '  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — the  latter  being  a 
term  sometimes  used  for  the  taking  up  into  bliss  of  the 
souls  of  departed  saints,  especially  when  they  had  died  not 
by  martyrdom.  We  may  hold  the  pious  opinion  that  what 
God  did  for  Enoch  and  Elijah  He  has  also  done  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  by  the  obser 
vance  of  the  day  we  are  not  tied  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
anything  but  the  fact  of  her  death.  The  commemoration 
therefore  simply  completes  the  cycle  of  days  dedicated  in 
her  honour."  l 

1  In  the  first  edition  of  the  manual  the  passage  was  as  follows  : — 
"  We  ought  to  accustom  ourselves  to  meditate  on  her,  and  her  unique 
prerogatives,  at  least  when  any  feast  connected  with  her  name  occurs, 
and  we  may  find  much  help  in  doing  so,  both  from  the  Scriptures 
which  tell  us  about  her,  and  from  devout  hymns  written  in  her  honour. 
There  is  one  feast  of  hers  which  we  ought  not  to  neglect,  although  in 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MASS. 

(A  Plain  Guide  for  Worship  and  Communion  for  Church  of 
England  Catholics.     Published  by  W.  Knott,  1897.) 

P.  3. — "  The  best  preparation  for  a  good  Communion  is 
to  make  your  Confession  first." 

P.  4. — "  Always  make  your  Communions  fasting,  that  is, 
do  not  eat  or  drink  anything  after  twelve  o'clock  the  night 
before." 

P.  7. — "  If  you  want  to  hear  those  prayers  which  the  Priest 
reads  aloud,  go  up  near  to  the  Altar.  It  would  be  unseemly 
for  him  to  read  the  prayers  at  Mass  as  if  he  were  preaching 
a  sermon." 

Pp.  7,  8. — "  The  compiler  of  this  little  book  has  found  it 

our  present  Prayer  Book  it  finds  no  place,  and  that  is  the  day  of  her 
death,  August  I5th,  commonly  called  her  'Assumption.'  It  has  been 
a  tradition  of  the  Church  that,  after  her  death,  both  the  soul  and  the 
body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  taken  up  into  Heaven  by  the  power  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  observance  of  this  festival,  however, 
we  are  not  actually  tied  to  the  acknowledgment  of  anything  but  the 
fact  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  death." 

That  edition  also  contained  the  two  following  collects  : — 

1.  "Assumption  B.V.M.  (August  15.) 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  the  worshipful  solemnity  of  this  day  may  bring 
us  everlasting  aid  ;  wherein  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  did  endure  the 
death  of  the  body,  who  nevertheless  could  not  be  holden  of  the  bands 
of  death,  seeing  that  of  Her  flesh  undefined  Thy  Son  our  Lord  became 
incarnate ;  Who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
ever  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen." 

2.  "Nativity  B.V.M.  (September  8.) 

O  God  of  all  mercy,  hear  the  supplications  of  us  Thy  servants ;  and 
grant  that  we  who  are  gathered  together  on  this  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  at  her  intercession  may  by  Thee  be  delivered 
from  all  dangers  that  beset  us  ;  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 
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almost  impossible  to  teach  simple  people  to  find  their  way 
through  the  service  of  Holy  Communion  as  it  stands 
printed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  he  has  been 
driven  almost  to  distraction  by  the  difficulty  of  making 
people  either  use  or  understand  many  of  the  Communion 
Books  which  are  published.  It  is  his  earnest  prayer  that 
this  book  will  supply  a  real  want,  that  it  will  help  people  to 
love  the  Mass,  and  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  offering 
of  that  great  Sacrifice.  If  it  prove  of  use  to  you,  he  will  be 
repaid  for  his  trouble,  and  if  sometimes  you  will  say  an 
1  Our  Father '  for  him,  it  will  be  an  act  of  charity  on  your 
part  and  a  great  benefit  to  him." 

P.  9. — "  Come  to  church  in  good  time,  kneel  down  and 
say:  O  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  I 
a  poor  sinner  come  before  Thee  to  offer  up  to  Thee  by  the 
hands  of  Thy  Priest  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  union  with  the  Sacrifice  which  He 
offered  to  Thee  upon  the  Cross." 

P.  10  [At  the  head  of  the  chapter]. — "THE  SERVICE 
OF  HOLY  COMMUNION,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  MASS. 
THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  MASS  CALLED  PREPARATION," 

Pp.  10-15  (inclusive)  are  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Roman  "  Ordinary  of  the  Mass." 

Pp.  13,  14. — "  The  Priest,  bowing  down,  says  the  Con 
fession. — I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  blessed  Mary  ever 
Virgin,  to  blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,  to  blessed  John 
Baptist,  to  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  all  the 
Saints,  and  to  you,  my  brothers,  that  I  have  sinned  ex 
ceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  through  my  fault, 
through  my  fault,  through  my  most  grievous  fault.  There 
fore  I  beg  blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin,  blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  blessed  John  Baptist,  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  you  my  brothers,  to  pray  to  the  Lord  our 
God  for  me. 

H 
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The  Server  answers:  May  Almighty  God  have  mercy 
upon  thee,  forgive  thee  thy  sins,  and  bring  thee  to  ever 
lasting  life.  P. :  Amen. 

The  Server  then  says  the  Confession,  and  the  Priest 
answers:  May  Almighty  God,"  &c. 

P.  15. — "We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  take  away  from 
us  our  iniquities  :  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  enter  with  pure 
minds  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  by  the  merits  of  all  Thy 
Saints,  that  Thou  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  forgive  me  all  my 
sins." 

P.  1 6.— "  The  Priest  then  reads  THE  INTROIT  FOR  THE 
DAY.  Having  read  the  Introit,  he  reads  the  COMMAND 
MENTS. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  Commandments,  the  following  is 
said:  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  or  Kyrie  Eleison  (three 
times).  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us  or  Christe  Eleison 
(three  times}.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  or  Kyrie  Eleison 
(three  times}.  [From  the  Roman  '  Ordinary  of  the  Mass.']  " 

P.  17. — "  After  the  Epistle  the  GRADUAL,  <5rv.,  is  read. 
Having  read  the  Gradual,  the  Priest,  bowing  in  the  middle 
of  the  Altar,  says :  Cleanse  my  breast  and  my  lips,  O 
Almighty  God,  Who  with  a  live  coal  didst  cleanse  the  lips 
of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  and  vouchsafe  of  Thy  gracious  mercy 
so  to  purify  me  that  I  may  be  able  worthily  to  proclaim 
Thy  Holy  Gospel,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Give  me,  O  Lord,  Thy  blessing.  The  Lord  be  in  my 
heart  and  on  my  lips,  that  worthily  and  rightly  I  may  pro 
claim  His  Gospel ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  [Both  these  collects 
are  from  "The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass;"  the  first  verbatim, 
the  second  nearly  so.] 
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P.  21  {Title  of  Chapter}.— "THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE 
MASS,  CALLED  OFFERTORY." 

Pp.  21,  2. — "  The  Priest  now  offers  the  Bread  and  Wine 
to  God.  You  can  join  him  in  this  by  following  silently  these 
prayers.  As  he  offers  the  Bread  he  says:  RECEIVE,  O 
Holy  Father,  Almighty,  Everlasting  God,  this  spotless  Host, 
which  I,  Thine  unworthy  servant,  offer  unto  Thee,  my 
God,  the  Living  and  True,  for  my  numberless  sins,  offences, 
and  negligences,  for  all  here  present,  and  for  all  faithful 
Christians,  both  living  and  dead  :  that  it  may  avail  to  me 
and  them  for  salvation  unto  eternal  life."  [Verbatim  from 
"  The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass."] 

P.  22. — "As  he  mixes  Water  and  Wine  in  the  Chalice  he 
says :  O  GOD,  Who  didst  wonderfully  create/'  &c.  [Ver 
batim  from  "  The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass."] 

Pp.  22,  3. — "As  he  offers  the  Chalice  he  says :  We  offer 
unto  Thee,  O  Lord,"  &c.  [Three  collects  verbatim  from 
"The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass."] 

P.  23. — "  The  Priest  then  goes  to  the  corner  of  the  Altar 
and  washes  his  finger s,  saying:"  [Ps.  xxvi.  6jf.,  as  in  "The 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass."] 

Pp.  24,  5. — "Returning  to  the  centre  the  Priest  says: 
Receive,  O  Holy  Trinity,  this  oblation  which  we  offer  unto 
Thee,  in  memory  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascen 
sion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  honourable  com 
memoration  of  Blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin,  of  Blessed  John 
Baptist,  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  the 
Saints,  that  it  may  avail  to  the  increase  of  their  glory  and 
to  the  furtherance  of  our  salvation ;  and  may  those  whose 
memory  we  celebrate  on  earth  vouchsafe  to  intercede  for 
us  in  heaven  :  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen."  [Verbatim  from  "The  Ordinary  of  the 
Mass."] 

"  Then  the  Priest   says :   Brethren,  pray  that  both    my 
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sacrifice  and  yours  also  may  be  acceptable  to  God  the 
Father  Almighty. 

Ans.  The  Lord  receive  the  sacrifice  at  thy  hands,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  His  Name,  to  our  benefit  and  that 
of  all  His  Holy  Church.  Amen."  [Verbatim  from  "The 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass."] 

P.  25. — "  Here  follow  some  short  prayers,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Priest  says :  World  without  end.  Ans.  Amen." 
[Exactly  as  in  "The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass."] 

Pp.  26-31  (inclusive)  contain  the  English  Order  for  the 
Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  Prayer  for 
the  Church  Militant  to  "Therefore  with  Angels  and  Arch 
angels/'  ^vC. 

P.  32. — "  The  bell  is  rung  three  times  at  the  words  '  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy.'  This  tells  us  that  the  second  part  of  the 
Mass  is  finished" 

P.  33  [Title  of  Chapter}. — "  THE  THIRD  PART  OF  THE 
MASS,  CALLED  THE  CONSECRATION." 

Same  Page. — The  Prayer  of  "  Humble  Access,"  as  in  the 
Anglican  Office. 

P.  34. — "  Standing  up,  he  continues  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass,  secretly  :" 

[Five  prayers  are  then  given,  all  verbatim  from  the  Roman 
"  Canon  of  the  Mass,"  except  (i)  that  the  Roman  rubrics  are 
omitted;  (2)  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  substi 
tuted  for  the  Pope.  Of  these  five  prayers  two  are  as 
follows  :  — ] 

"  Thee,  therefore,  O  most  merciful  Father,  through  Jesu 
Christ  Thy  Son  our  Lord,  we  most  humbly  pray  and  be 
seech  that  Thou  wouldest  vouchsafe  to  accept  and  bless 
these  gifts,  these  offerings,  these  holy  and  unspotted 
Sacrifices,  which  we  offer  unto  Thee,  in  the  first  place 
for  Thy  Holy  Catholic  Church,  that  Thou  wouldest  be 
pleased  to  keep  it  in  peace,  to  preserve,  unite,  and  govern 
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it  throughout  the  world,  and  also  for  Thy  servant  our 
Primate,  our  Bishop,  and  for  all  the  orthodox  worshippers 
of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Faith. 

Joining  in  communion  with  and  reverencing  the  memory, 
chiefly  of  the  glorious  and  Ever-Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of 
our  Lord  and  God,  Jesus  Christ ;  as  also  of  Thy  blessed 
Apostles  and  Martyrs,  Peter  and  Paul,  Andrew,  James, 
John,  Thomas,  James,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthew, 
Simon,  and  Thaddeus ;  Linus,  Cletus,  Clement,  Sixtus, 
Cornelius,  Cyprian,  Lawrence,  Chrysogonus,  John  and 
Paul,  Cosmas  and  Damian,  and  of  all  Thy  Saints  :  for 
whose  sake  and  prayers  do  Thou  grant  that  in  all  things  we 
may  be  defended  by  the  help  of  Thy  protection.  Through 
the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

Pp.  37,  8. — [The  Prayer  of  Consecration  from  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  with  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the  sacring 
bell.] 

Pp.  38-41. — [Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Prayer  of 
Consecration  is  a  long  further  prayer,  verbatim  from  the 
Roman  Missal  (except  that,  as  before,  the  Roman  rubrics 
are  not  included).  I  give  part  of  it.] 

"  Wherefore,  O  Lord,  we,  Thy  servants,  together  with 
Thy  holy  people,  having  in  remembrance  the  blessed 
Passion  of  the  same  Christ  Thy  Son  our  Lord,  as  also 
His  Resurrection  from  hell  and  His  glorious  Ascension 
into  Heaven ;  do  offer  unto  Thy  most  excellent  Majesty,  of 
Thine  own  Gifts  bestowed  upon  us,  a  pure  Offering " 
[Latin :  Hostiam\  "  a  holy  offering,  a  spotless  offering, 
the  Holy  Bread  of  eternal  life  and  the  Cup  of  everlasting 
salvation. 

To  us  also  Thy  sinful  servants ;  trusting  in  the  multitude 
of  Thy  mercies,  vouchsafe  to  grant  some  part  and  fellowship 
with  Thy  holy  Apostles  and  Martyrs  ;  with  John,  Stephen, 
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Matthias,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Alexander,  Marcellinus,  Peter, 
Felicitas,  Perpetua,  Agatha,  Lucy,  Agnes,  Cecilia,  Anastasia, 
and  with  all  Thy  Saints ;  into  whose  company  we  beseech 
Thee  to  admit  us,  not  weighing  our  merits,  but  pardoning 
our  offences  ;  through  Christ  our  Lord." 

P.  42  {Title  of  Sectio?{\. — "  THE  FOURTH  PART  OF  THE 
MASS,  CALLED  COMMUNION." 

Pp.  43-47. — [The  prayers  are  verbatim  from  "The 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass " :  the  rubrics  are  not  always 
identical.] 

P.  43. — "  Deliver  us,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  all 
evils,  past,  present,  and  to  come  :  and  at  the  intercession 
of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Ever  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  and  of  Thy  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
Andrew,  and  of  all  Thy  Saints  :  mercifully  give  peace  in 
our  time,"  &c. 

P.  44. — "Here  he  puts  a  part  of  the  Host  into  the  Chalice. 
— Let  this  commixture  and  consecration  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  to  us  that  partake 
thereof  effectual  unto  eternal  life.  Amen. 

Striking  his  breast ',  he  says:  O  Lamb  of  God,  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
(Twice.) 

[Grant  them  rest,  in  Masses  for  the  Dead.] 

O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
grant  us  Thy  peace.  (Once.) 

[Grant  them  rest  eternal,  in  Masses  for  the  Dead.]  " 

Pp.  46,  7. — "He  strikes  his  breast  three  times,  saying 
three  times :  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldest 
come  under  my  roof,  but  speak  the  word  only  and  my  soul 
shall  be  healed. 

Meanwhile  the  bell  is  rung  thrice. 

The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  my  soul 
unto  everlasting  life.  Amen. 
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Here  he  communicates  himself  with  the  Host" 

P.  48  [Title  of  Section}. — "THE  FIFTH  PART  OF  THE 
MASS,  CALLED  THANKSGIVING." 

Pp.  48-52. — [The  English  Church  Service,  from  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (second  time  of  saying)  to  the  Blessing; 
except  that  before  the  Blessing  a  prayer  is  inserted  verbatim 
from  the  Roman  "Ordinary  of  the  Mass."] 

P.  52. — "  The  Priest  concludes  the  Mass  by  reading  the 
last  Gospel"  [John  i.  1-14  (incl.),  as  in  "The  Ordinary  of 
the  Mass."] 

THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLIC'S  VADE  MECUM. 

\_A  Short  Manual  of  General  Devotion.     Compiled 
by  a  Priest.     New  Ed.  1898.     Longmans.} 

P.  xii. — "  The  Precepts  of  the  Church  ...  (2)  To  abstain 
from  meat  on  Fridays,  and  keep  all  the  Fast-days  of  the 
Church.  (3)  To  confess  our  sins  to  our  Pastor,  or  some 
other  Priest,  each  time  our  conscience  is  burdened  by 
mortal  sin." 

P.  xiii. — "  The  Sacraments.  The  Two  Sacraments 
generally  necessary  to  Salvation:  i.  Baptism.  2.  The 
Eucharist. 

The  Five  commonly  called  Sacraments:  3.  Confirmation. 
4.  Penance.  5.  Holy  Orders.  6.  Matrimony.  7.  Unction 
of  the  Sick." 

Pp.  xiii.-xv.  contain  "The  Three  Theological  Virtues;" 
"The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues ;"  "The  Seven  Gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  "The  Twelve  Fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
"The  Seven  Corporal  Works  of  Mercy;"  "The  Seven 
Spiritual  Works  of  Mercy;"  "The  Seven  Capital  or 
Deadly  Sins  ; "  "  The  Contrary  Virtues  ; "  "  Nine  Ways  of 
Being  an  Accomplice  to  Another's  Sin;"  "The  Three 
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Hundred  Good  Works;"    "The  Evangelical  Counsels;" 
The  Four  Last  Things." 

P.  xiv.  also  contains  the  following  analysis  of  Sin. 

"  Is  twofold — Original  and  Actual. 

Actual  Sin  may  be  (i)  Mortal  (i.e.  Deadly),  or  (2)  Venial." 

P.  i  contains  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  "  Pater  Noster,"  and 
the  Eastern  and  Western  forms  of  the  Ave  Maria. 

P.  2. — "  The  Confession,  or  Confiteor. — I  confess  to  Al 
mighty  God,  to  Blessed  Mary,  and  to  all  Saints,  that  I 
have  sinned  exceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and  deed;  by 
my  fault,  by  my  own  fault,  by  my  own  grievous  fault 
(here  strike  your  breast  three  times].  Wherefore  I  beg 
that  Blessed  Mary  and  all  Saints  may  pray  to  the  Lord 
our  God  for  me." 

P.  8  \From  "  Morning  Prayers  "]. — "  I  offer  myself  unto 
Thee,  in  union  with  the  prayers,  intercessions,  and  good 
works  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  Saints  in  heaven, 
and  of  all  Thy  faithful  here  upon  earth." 

Pp.  29,  30. — "THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  HOLY  COM 
MUNION,  commonly  called  the  Mass  :  with  three  methods 
of  assisting  at  the  same. 

Direction  of  the  Intention. — O  Holy  Trinity,  One  God, 
I,  a  most  unworthy  sinner,  appear  before  Thee  to  offer 
unto  Thee,  by  the  hands  of  Thy  Priest,  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  [and  to  receive 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  same  Body  and  Blood],  in 
union  with  the  Sacrifice  offered  by  the  same  our  Lord 
at  the  Last  Supper  and  upon  the  Altar  of  the  Cross.  I 
desire  to  offer  [and  to  receive]  It  with  all  the  love  and 
contrition  whereof  I  am  capable,  in  conformity  with  those 
sacred  intentions  wherewith  our  Saviour  instituted,  and 
our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  ever  offers  It.  I  desire, 
then,  to  offer  [and  to  receive]  It — 

i.  To  the  glory  of  Thy  Holy  Name. 
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2.  In   acknowledgment    of  Thy    dominion   over    me 

and  over  all  Thy  creatures. 

3.  In  memory  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  Christ. 

4.  In  thanksgiving  for  all  the  benefits  ever  bestowed 

upon  Thy  creatures. 

5.  For   the   remission  of  the  sins   of  all    Christians, 

living  or  dead. 

6.  For and [here  name  special  intentions]. 

Accept  this  my  Sacrifice  [and  Communion], rperform  my 

desires  according  to  Thine  own  will.     Amen." 

Pp.  30,  i  [The  prayers  for  the  communicant  are  taken 
from  the  Roman  "Ordinary  of  the  Mass,"  as  quoted  above 
from  "  The  Book  of  the  Mass,"  with  two  variations]. 

(a)  The  Confession  is  in  this  form — 

"  I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  Blessed  Mary,  and  to  all 
Saints,  that  I  have  sinned  exceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed ;  by  my  fault,  by  my  own  fault,  by  my  own  grievous 
fault :  wherefore  I  beg  that  Blessed  Mary  and  all  Saints  may 
pray  to  the  Lord  our  God  for  me. 

God  Almighty  have  mercy  upon  us,  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  bring  us  to  everlasting  life.  Amen. 

The  Almighty  and  merciful  Lord  grant  to  us  pardon, 
^  absolution,  and  remission  of  all  our  sins.  Amen." 

(I})  The  Collect,  "  We  beseech  Thee  ...  by  the  merits 
of  all  Thy  saints,"  is  omitted. 

P.  34.— [The  "  Gradual "  is  introduced.] 

P.  44.— ["The  Last  Gospel"  is  introduced]  v.  "The 
Book  of  the  Mass." 

P.  45. — "  At  the  Offertory. — O  Holy  Father,  Almighty, 
Everlasting  God,  receive  this  pure  Sacrifice  "  [Latin  :  hanc 
immaculatain  hostiam~\  "  which  I,  Thine  unworthy  servant," 
&c.,  as  in  "  The  Book  of  the  Mass,"  being  an  excerpt  from 
the  Roman  Missal  v.  above. 

P.  46. — "  Before  the  Consecration. — Most  Merciful  Father, 
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we  most  humbly  pray  and  beseech  Thee,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord,  to  accept  and  to  bless  these 
Gifts,  these  Offerings,"  &c.,  nearly  as  quoted  above  from 
"  The  Book  of  the  Mass,"  being  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Roman  Missal. 

P.  47. —  [The  following  is  slightly  different  from  the 
excerpt  given  above  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Mass " :] 
"Joining  in  communion  and  reverencing  the  memory, 
firstly  of  the  glorious  and  Ever-Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of 
our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  also  of  Thy  blessed 
Apostles  and  Martyrs,  and  of  all  Thy  Saints,  for  whose 
sake,  and  at  whose  prayers  do  Thou  grant  that  in  all 
things  we  may  be  defended  by  the  help  of  Thy  protection ; 
through  the  same  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

P.  47. — "  Af  the  Consecration  of  the  Bread. — Hail  Sav 
ing  Victim  !  Incarnate  Word  !  Son  of  the  Virgin  !  Hail 
Precious  Body  of  the  Son  of  God  !  Hail  Sacred  Flesh, 
once  torn  with  nails,  pierced  with  a  lance,  and  bleeding 
on  the  Cross  !  Lord,  Who  hast  given  Thyself  to  us,  grant 
us  to  give  ourselves  wholly  to  Thee.  Lord,  I  believe, 
help  Thou  mine  unbelief. 

At  the  Consecration  of  the  Chalice. — Hail  Precious  Blood, 
Fruit  of  the  True  Vine,  Chalice  of  Salvation  !  O  Saviour 
of  the  World,  Who  by  Thy  Cross  and  Precious  Blood  hast 
redeemed  us,  save  us  and  help  us,  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord." 

P.  48. — "After  the  Consecration.— Q  Lord,  we  Thy  ser 
vants,  Thy  holy  people,  having  in  remembrance  the  ever- 
blessed  Passion,  as  also  the  Resurrection  from  the  grave," 
&c.,  as  in  "The  Book  of  the  Mass  "  v.  above. 

P.  49. — "  May  it  please  Thee  to  grant  also  unto  us,  Thy 
sinful  servants,"  &c.,  as  quoted  above  from  "  The  Book  of 
the  Mass,"  except  that  the  names  of  the  saints  are  omitted. 

P.  51,  2. — ^  For  Communicants '."] 
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"At  the  Offertory. — Receive,  O  Eternal  Father,  this 
Offering,  which  is  here  made  to  Thee  by  Thy  Priest  in  the 
name  of  us  all  here  present,  and  of  Thy  whole  Church.  It 
is  as  yet  only  bread  and  wine,  but,  by  a  miracle  of  Thy 
power  and  grace,  will  shortly  become  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Thy  beloved  Son.  He  is  our  High  Priest,  and  He  is 
our  Victim.  With  Him  and  through  Him  we  desire  to 
draw  nigh  unto  Thee  this  day,  and  by  His  hands,  to  offer 
Thee  this  Sacrifice,  for  Thine  own  honour,  and  in  thanks 
giving  for  all  Thy  benefits,  in  satisfaction  for  all  our  sins, 

to  obtain ,  and  mercy  for  all  Thy  faithful.  With  this 

Offering  of  Thine  Only-begotten  Son,  we  offer  ourselves 
unto  Thee,  beseeching  that  by  virtue  of  this  Sacrifice  we 
may  be  united  unto  Thee,  and  that  nothing  in  life  or  death 
may  ever  separate  us  from  Thee ;  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

P.  53. — "At  the  Consecration. — Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Hail  to  all  Eternity,  Thou  most  holy  Flesh  of  Christ,  my 
chiefest  Sweetness  before  all  things,  and  beyond  all  things. 
The  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  to  me,  a 
sinner,  the  Way  and  the  Life. 

Hail  to  all  Eternity,  Thou  heavenly  Drink,  my  chiefest 
Sweetness  before  all  things.  The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  profit  me,  a  sinner,  for  everlasting  healing  unto 
eternal  life.  Amen." 

P.  54. — "  Hail,  True  body !  born  of  Mary,  Spotless 
Virgin's  virgin  birth,"  &c.,  as  quoted  above  from  the 
"  Praises  of  Jesus." 

p-  55- — "O  God  the  Father,  Fount  and  Source  of  all 
goodness,  Who  led  by  mercy  didst  will  that  Thine  Only- 
begotten  should  come  down  to  this  lower  world,  and  should 
take  flesh,  which  Flesh  I,  although  unworthy,  am  about  to 
receive,  I  worship  Thee,  I  glorify  Thee,  and  with  the  whole 
desire  of  my  mind  and  heart  I  praise  Thee,"  &c. 
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Pp.  59-64.— [Sacramental  Prayers  "On  Behalf  of  the 
Faithful  Departed."] 

P.  60. — "Before  Consecration. — Holy  indeed  art  Thou, 
blessed  indeed  art  Thou,  O  God,  the  Father  Almighty ;  and 
holy  and  blessed  is  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  through 
Whom  Thou  givest  health  to  the  living,  and  rest  to  the 
dead.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  accept 
and  to  bless  this  Sacrifice,  and  to  grant  that  the  [soul  of 
Thy  servant  N.  and  the]  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed, 
for  whom  we  make  our  Oblations,  may  enter  into  the  land 
of  eternal  light,"  &c. 

P.  62. — "  At  the  Priests  Communion. — O  Lamb  of  God, 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world  :  grant  them  rest. 

O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world : 
grant  them  rest. 

O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world  : 
grant  them  rest  everlasting. 

0  Father  of  unbounded  mercy,  our  Lord  and  our  God, 
grant  unto  our  supplications  that  [the  soul  of  Thy  servant 
N.  and]  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed  of  whom 
we  make  remembrance  before  Thine  Altar,  may  be  set  free 
from  all  the  bonds  of  sin,  and  may  be  accepted  in  Thy 
sight  •  by  the  virtue  of  the  oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Thy  Son,  here  set  forth  before  Thee  in  these  Holy 
Mysteries ;    through   the    same    Jesus    Christ    our    Lord. 
Amen." 

Pp.  64-70  contain  "  Devotions  for  Confession." 

Pp.  67,  8. — "  The  Manner  of  Confession. — In  the  Name 
of  the  Father,  ^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 

Pray,  father,  give  me  thy  blessing,  for  I  have  sinned. 

(Here  the  Priest  will  give  the  usual  Benediction.} 

1  confess   to   Almighty  God,   to  Blessed   Mary,   to  all 
Saints,  and  to  thee,  my  ghostly  father,  that  I  have  sinned 
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exceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  by  my  fault,  by 
my  own  fault,  by  my  own  grievous  fault.  (Here  strike  your 
breast  thrice?)  Since  the  time  of  my  last  Confession,  when 

I  received  Absolution,  and  which  was  ago,  I  accuse 

myself. 

(Here  will  follow  the  particulars  of  the  Confession. ) 

For  these  and  for  all  my  other  sins,  which  I  cannot  now 
remember,  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  purpose  amendment; 
and  most  humbly  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  penance,  counsel, 
and  absolution  of  thee,  my  ghostly  father. 

Wherefore  I  beg  Blessed  Mary,  all  Saints,  and  thee,  my 
ghostly  father,  to  pray  to  the  Lord  our  God  for  me." 

Pp.  71-9  contain  "Preparation  for  Holy  Communion." 

P.  75. — "  Petition  for  the  Prayers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Saints. — O  my  Jesus,  grant  that  all  Thy  blessed 
Angels  and  Saints,  and  above  all,  Thy  glorious  Mother, 
the  Ever- Virgin  Mary,  who,  face  to  face,  behold  Thee, 
Whom  I  here  receive  beneath  the  sacramental  veils,  may 
bestow  upon  me  the  assistance  of  their  prayers  and  inter 
cessions,  that  I  may  in  such  manner  receive  Thee  here, 
in  this  place  of  exile,  that  I  may  hereafter,  with  them, 
enjoy  Thine  unveiled  fulness  in  our  true  native  country  ; 
world  without  end.  Amen." 

P.  79. — "Jesus !  my  Lord,  my  God,  my  all !  How  can 
I  love  Thee  as  I  ought  ? "  &c.,  as  quoted  above  from 
"The  Praises  of  Jesus." 

P.  85  [From  the  "Prayers  after  Holy  Communion"]. — 
"  Let  the  glorious  and  Ever- Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  blessed  Apostles,  Martyrs,  and  Virgins,  and 
all  the  court  of  heaven  evermore  make  supplication  unto 
Thee  on  our  behalf,  and  so  may  we  come  at  last  into 
their  blessed  company,  and  never  be  separated  from 
Thee  for  ever.  Amen." 

Pp.    90,    i   [From   "  Aspirations   to  Jesus   in   tJie  Holy 
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Sacrament"}. — "I  thank  Thee,  O  my  good  Jesus,  that  not 
only  Thou  art  become  my  Food,  but  also  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  offerest  Thyself  a  continual  Sacrifice  for  my 
salvation  to  Thy  eternal  Father. 

I  thank  Thee,  Divine  Priest,  for  that  every  day  Thou 
dost  offer  Thyself  upon  our  Altars,  in  worship  and  homage 
to  the  most  Blessed  Trinity,  and  dost  supply  for  our  poor 
and  miserable  worship. 

I  thank  Thee,  O  my  Saviour,  because  continuing  in 
this  daily  sacrifice  the  very  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  offered 
on  Calvary,  Thou  dost  satisfy  the  divine  justice  for  us 
miserable  sinners." 

"  I  thank  Thee,  my  loving  Saviour,  that  Thou  art  offered 
in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  His  benefits,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  me,  and 
which  I  yet  hope  to  receive." 

P.  103  [from  a  "Litany  of  the  Saints  and  Angels "]. — 
"  Deliver  us,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  all  evils  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  and  at  the  intercession  of  the 
blessed  and  glorious  and  Ever-Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  of  Thy  blessed  Apostles,  and  of  all  Thy  Saints, 
mercifully  give  peace  in  our  time,  that  we,  being  holpen 
by  the  aid  of  Thy  mercy,  may  both  be  ever  set  free  from 
sin,  and  also  safe  from  all  disquiet ;  through  the  same 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord,  Who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee,  in  the  Unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  One  God, 
world  without  end.  Amen." 

P.  1 13  [From  a  "  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary"~\ : — 


"  Holy  Mother  of  God, 

Holy  Virgin  of  Virgins, 

Mother  of  Christ, 

Mother,  remaining  a  Virgin, 

Woman,  whose  Seed  doth  bruise  the  serpent's  head, 
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Woman,  clothed  with  the  Sun, 
Earth,  bringing  forth  Salvation, 
Burning  Bush  unconsumed, 
Fleece  of  Gideon  full  of  the  Dew  of  Heaven, 
Garden  enclosed, 
Fountain  sealed, 
Tabernacle  of  God  with  men, 
House  glorified  with  the  Majesty  of  the  Lord, 
Virgin,  foretold  by  the  voices  of  the  Prophets, 
Virgin,  looking  forth  as  the  morning, 
Virgin,  fair  as  the  moon, 
Virgin,  clear  as  the  sun, 
Virgin,  ark  of  the  new  covenant, 
Virgin,  whose  low  estate  God  regarded, 
Virgin,  full  of  grace, 
Virgin,  blessed  among  women, 
Virgin,  on  whom  came  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Virgin,  overshadowed  by  the  power  of  the  Highest, 
Virgin,  conceiving  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Virgin,  bearing  Emmanuel, 

Virgin,  who  didst  confess  thyself  to  be  the  handmaid i 
of  the  Lord,"  &c. 

Pp.  H5/".  contain  a  "Litany  for  the  Faithful  Departed." 

Pp.  1 60  ff. — [Collects  are  suggested  for  the  Festivals  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Compassion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  The  Assumption 
of  our  Lady.] 

P.  176.— [from  "  Prayers  for  the  Sick."} 

11 A  Prayer  before  Holy  Anointing. —  O  Lord  Jesu 
Christ,  according  to  the  word  of  Thine  Apostle,  I  have 
sent  for  the  Presbyter  of  the  Church,  that  he  may  anoint 
me  with  oil  in  Thy  Name ;  let  the  prayer  of  faith  save  me, 
O  Lord,  and,  if  it  be  Thy  holy  will,  raise  me  up  sound  and 
whole  from  this  bed  of  sickness,  when  Thou  wilt  and  as 
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Thou  wilt;  but  if  not,  Thy  will  be  done.  I  have  com 
mitted  sins,  many  and  deadly,  let  them  all  be  forgiven  me ; 
and  pour  into  the  wounds  of  my  soul  the  inward  unction 
of  Thy  Holy  Spirit ;  for  the  sake  of  Thy  most  meritorious 
Cross  and  Passion.  Amen." 

"  A  Prayer  after  the  Anointing. — How  great  is  Thy 
goodness,  O  Lord,  Who  hast  provided  Thy  children  with 
so  many  means  of  grace  in  Thy  Church  !  I  bless  Thy 
holy  Name  for  the  sacred  unction  which  has  now  hal 
lowed  my  body;  let  the  consolation  thereof  be  poured 
over  my  wounded  weary  soul,  send  me  such  bodily  re 
storation  as  shall  seem  good  unto  Thee,  and  let  me  be 
set  free  from  all  the  effects  of  my  sins ;  for  the  merits' 
sake  of  Thine  own  Blood  and  Passion.  Amen." 

Pp.  178  /.  contain  "The  Order  for  the  Unction  of  the 
Sick,"  from  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549. 

THE   ENGLISH   PRIEST'S   VADE   MECUM. 

(A  Supplement  to  "  The  English  Catholics  Vade  Mecum"  by 
the  same  Compiler.     Re-issued  by  Longmans.     1897.) 

P.  43  [Title  of  Section]. — "THE  MANNER  OF  CELE 
BRATING  THE  HOLY  LITURGY,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE 
MASS." 

P.  48. — "  IX.  The  Priest  kisses  the  Altar  in  the  midst, 
and  then,  with  joined  hands,  says  the  Offertory  Sentence, 
facing  east.  Then  he  uncovers  the  chalice,  putting  the  veil  on 
the  south  side.  The  clerk  brings  the  breads  to  the  Altar.  The 
Priest  arranges  one  large  bread  for  himself,  and  sufficient 
small  breads  for  the  people,  in  the  paten,  and  places  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  corporas.  The  clerk  brings  the  cruets  of  wine 
and  water.  The  Priest  wipes  the  chalice  with  the  purificator, 
and  then  pours  sufficient  wine  into  it.  Then  blessing  the 
water,  he  says,  secretly — • 
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Be  this  water  blessed  by  the  Lord,  out  of  Whose  side 
there  came  forth  Blood  and  Water.  In  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  >J<  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

Then  he  pours  a  few  drops  of  water  into  the  chalice,  wiping 
from  the  inside  of  the  chalice  any  drops  of  wine  or  water  that 
cleave  to  the  sides.  Then  placing  the  paten  on  the  top  of  the 
chalice,  he  raises  the  latter  with  both  hands,  saying  secretly — 

O  Holy  Trinity,  accept  this  Oblation  which  I  an  unworthy 
sinner  do  offer  to  the  honour  of  Thy  Name,  making  men 
tion  of  Blessed  Mary  and  All  Saints  for  the  pardon  of  my 
sins  and  offences,  for  the  salvation  of  the  living,  and  for  the 
repose  of  all  the  faithful  departed.  In  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  this  new 
Sacrifice  acceptable  to  Almighty  God." 

P.  51.— "XIII.  The  Priest  stands,  kisses  the  Altar  on  the 
right  side  of  the  corporas,  extends  his  hands,  and  begins  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration.  At  These  Thy  >J<  creatures  he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross  once  over  the  bread  and  wine 
together.  At  Bre^ad  and  wi^ne,  and  His  most  blessed 
Bo^dy  and  Blo^od,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  first  over 
the  bread,  and  then  over  the  chalice.  The  Priest  then  wipes 
his  fingers  on  the  purificator.  At  Took  bread  the  Priest  takes 
the  paten  into  his  hands,  raises  it  slightly,  replaces  it,  and, 
taking  the  large  bread  for  his  own  communion,  holds  it  between 
the  thumbs  and  forefingers  of  both  hands  over  the  paten.  At 
Given  >J<  thanks  he  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven,  bows,  and  then 
signs  the  Cross  with  his  right  hand  over  the  breads,  still  hold 
ing  the  large  bread  with  the  left.  At  Brake  it  he  breaks  a 
small  portion  from  the  lower  part  of  the  large  bread,  and  lays 
it  on  the  paten.  Then  holding  the  large  bread  over  the  paten 
with  both  hands,  so  that  his  hands  overshadow  all  the  breads 
on  the  paten,  the  Priest  bends  down,  and  clearly,  distinctly, 
and  in  one  breath,  says  the  words  of  Consecration,  THIS  is 
MY  BODY,  WHICH  is  GIVEN  FOR  YOU.  He  then  makes  a 
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profound  inclination  toivards  the  Consecrated  Host,  and  then 
raises  the  large  Host  with  both  hands  above  his  head,  that  It 
may  be  seen  by  the  people,  saying,  Do  this,  &c.  Then  sign 
ing  the  Cross  ivith  It  over  the  paten,  he  replaces  It  thereon. 
After  this  the  Priest  does  not  disjoin  his  thumbs  and  fore 
fingers  until  after  the  Ablutions,  except  when  signing  the 
Cross.  Then  lifting  up  the  pall  from  the  chalice  with  his 
right  hand,  he  continues,  Likewise  after,  &c.  At  Took  the 
cup  he  takes  the  chalice  with  both  hands  and  raises  it 
slightly.  At  Given  *%*  thanks  he  bows  and  signs  the  chalice. 
Then  raising  the  chalice  slightly,  and  bending  over  it,  he 
says  in  one  breath  the  words  of  Consecration,  FOR  THIS  is 
MY  BLOOD  .  .  .  REMISSION  OF  SINS.  Then  raising  the 
chalice  at  least  as  high  as  his  breast,  he  says,  Do  thou,  &c. 
Then  he  replaces  the  chalice  on  the  corporas,  and  rubbing 
his  thumbs  and  forefingers  together  over  it,  lest  aught  of  the 
Sacrament  should  cleave  to  them,  he  covers  it  with  the  pall. 
At  each  consecration  the  clerk  rings  the  sacring  bell  twice." 

Pp.  52-54. — [The  Priest  is  directed  to  say  "secretly" 
the  prayers  from  the  Roman  Missal  which  have  already  been 
quoted  in  this  connection  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Mass." 
The  names,  however,  of  the  Saints  at  the  close  are  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rubrics  added  are  a  little  more 
detailed  than  those  in  the  Roman  version.] 

Pp.  55,  56. — "  The  Priest  says  the  following  prayers  pri 
vately,  holding  the  Host  in  both  hands. — O  God  the  Father, 
Fount  and  Source  of  all  goodness,  Who,  led  by  mercy,  didst 
will  that  Thine  Only-begotten  shouldest  come  down  to  this 
lower  world,  and  shouldest  take  Flesh,  which  Flesh,  I, 
although  unworthy,  hold  here  in  mine  hands.  \Then  the 
Priest  bows  down  towards  the  Host,  saying]  I  worship  Thee, 
I  glorify  Thee,  and  with  the  whole  desire  of  my  mind  and 
heart  I  praise  Thee,  and  beseech  Thee  not  to  leave  us,  Thy 
servants,  but  forgive  us  our  sins,  so  that  we  may  be  worthy 
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to  serve  Thee,  the  only  Living  and  True  God,  with  pure 
heart  and  chaste  body.  Through  the  same  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen." 

Then  the  Priest  with  humility  says,  secretly :  Hail  to  all 
eternity,  Thou  most  holy  Flesh  of  Christ,  my  chiefest 
Sweetness  above  all  things,  and  beyond  all  things.  The 
Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  to  me,  a  sinner,  the  Way 
and  the  Life. 

Then,  taking  the  three  parts  of  the  large  Host  with  his  right 
hand,  he  receives  the  same,  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  there 
with  over  his  mouth,  &c. 

Then  boiving  down  towards  the  chalice,  he  says  secretly, 
with  folded  hands :  Hail  to  all  eternity,  Thou  heavenly 
Drink,  my  chiefest  Sweetness  above  all  things  and  beyond 
all  things.  The  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
profit  me,  a  sinner,  for  everlasting  healing  unto  eternal  life. 
Amen.  Then  taking  the  chalice  with  his  right  hand,  he  signs 
himself  therewith,  saying :  In  the  Na^me,  &c.  And  then 
receives  thereof  ..." 

Pp-  58>  59- — "XVIII.  Uncovering  the  paten,  the  Priest 
carefully  receives  all  that  remains  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Body,  removing  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger  all 
crumbs  into  the  chalice.  Then  taking  the  chalice,  he 
receives  together  the  crumbs  from  the  paten,  and  all  that 
remains  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Blood.  The  clerk  brings 
the  wine  and  water  cruets  to  the  Altar.  The  Priest  going  to 
the  south  side  holds  out  the  chalice  with  his  right  hand,  the 
clerk  pours  a  little  wine  into  it,  the  Priest  rinses  the  chalice 
with  it,  and  receives  it,  saying  secretly  : 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  what  we  have  received  with  our 
mouth,  we  may  keep  with  a  pure  mind,  and  so  may  Thy 
Body  and  Blood  become  our  everlasting  healing. 

Then  holding  the  bowl  of  the  chalice  with  both  hands,  so 
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that  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  of  both  hands  meet  over  the 
bowl  of  the  chalice,  he  holds  the  chalice  to  the  clerk,  who  pours 
over  his  thumbs  and  forefingers  into  the  chalice,  first  a  few 
drops  of  wine  and  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The 
Priest  rinses  the  chalice  with  this  wine  and  water,  and  then 
receives  the  same,  saying  secretly  : 

Let  this  Holy  Communion,  O  Lord,  cleanse  us  from  sin, 
and  make  us  partakers  of  Thy  heavenly  healing. 

Then,  having  wiped  the  chalice  with  the  purificator,  the 
Priest  covers  it  with  purificator,  paten,  pall,  silk  veil ;  then 
folding  the  corporas,  and  placing  it  in  the  burse,  he  puts  it  on 
the  top  of  the  chalice,  which  he  places  thus  covered  in  the  midst 
of  the  Altar  ;  this  done  he  bows  down,  and  says  secretly,  with 
folded  hands  : 

Let  us  venerate  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  whereon  was 
accomplished  the  mystery  of  our  redemption. 

XIX.  Taking  the  covered  chalice  with  his  right  hand,  and 
placing  his  left  on  the  top  of  it,  the  Priest  makes  a  reverence 
towards  the  Cross,  arid  departs  from  the  Altar,  saying  secretly 
[St.  John  i.  1-14]." 

P.  78. — "  For  Religious  Women  (from  the  Paris  Missal). 
— O  God,  Who  dost  inhabit  and  defend  pure  hearts,  grant 
unto  Christian  virgins  that  they  may  understand  the 
excellence  of  virginity,  and  love  what  they  understand,  and 
faithfully  preserve  what  they  love  j  that  going  to  meet  the 
Bridegroom  with  burning  lamps,  they  may  be  suffered  to 
go  in  to  the  heavenly  wedding. 

Grant  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  without  spot,  which 
is  daily  presented  in  Thy  Church,  may  give  unto  Thy 
spouses  strength  to  walk  in  high  places,  with  humble  foot 
steps  ;  that  wholly  denying  themselves,  they  may  in  union 
with  Christ  become  a  sacrifice  to  Thy  divine  Majesty. 

Let  the  Sacrament  of  Thy  quickening  Flesh  give  unto 
Thine  handmaidens  constant  perseverance  in  their  holy 
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purpose,  amid  all  the  uncertainties  of  human  weakness; 
and  as  Thou  hast  already  given  unto  them  a  good  will, 
so  by  Thee  may  that  which  they  do  come  to  a  happy 
ending;  Who  livest  and  reignest  God,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

P.  I0^ — "Invention  of  Holy  Cross. —  O  God,  Who 
at  the  wonderful  finding  of  the  health -giving  Cross 
didst  renew  the  miracles  wrought  at  thy  Passion,  grant, 
we  beseech  Thee,  that  the  redemption  wrought  on  that 
Tree  of  Life  may  obtain  for  us  the  gift  of  eternal  life; 
Who  livest,"  &c. 

P.  107 — "Assumption  of  our  Lady. — Almighty  God,  Who 
dost  suffer  us  year  by  year  to  rejoice  in  the  solemnity  of 
the  Assumption  of  Blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  grant  to  us, 
we  beseech  Thee,  to  come  unto  those  everlasting  joys, 
whereunto  she  hath  already  attained,"  &c. 

Pp.  115,  6  [From  "Meditations  on  the  Priestly  Staten\ 
— "  But  think  yet  again  what  is  the  office  of  a  priest.  The 
pious  author  of  the  '  Imitation  of  Christ '  saith,  '  To  them 
is  given  to  consecrate  the  Lord  of  Majesty  with  sacred 
words,  to  bless  Him  with  their  lips,  to  hold  Him  in 
their  hands,  to  receive  Him  into  their  own  mouths,  and  to 
administer  Him  to  others.'  Oh  how  great  and  honourable 
is  this  office !  .  .  .  '  But,'  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  '  there  are 
other  things,  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  rest,  which  are 
wrought  by  priests.  For  to  them  is  also  given  to  dispense 
things  in  heaven ;  to  them  it  is  given  to  have  power  which 
God  Most  High  would  bestow  upon  neither  Angels  nor 
Archangels,  for  it  hath  not  been  said  unto  them  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them.  I  pray 
you,  what  power  could  be  greater  than  this  ?  For  as  though 
already  carried  to  heaven,  and  put  high  above  human 
nature,  and  set  free  from  our  weaknesses,  they  are  brought 
to  this  pre-eminence.  What  more?  These  are  they  to 
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whom  is  given  spiritual  child-bearing,  since  the  birth  of 
Baptism  is  by  God  committed  to  them ;  by  these  we  put 
on  Christ,  we  are  buried  with  God's  Son,  and  are  made 
members  of  that  Blessed  Head ;  without  their  aid  we  can 
neither  avoid  hell,  nor  gain  the  reward  of  the  Crown  laid 
up  in  heaven.'  O  Priests  of  the  Lord,  how  great  is  this 
dignity  God  hath  committed  unto  you  !  How  great  is  the 
prerogative  of  your  order !  Ye  are  made  like  unto  the  Son 
of  God.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  so  grow  in  virtue  that  ye  may  excel  therein,  and 
not  in  rank  and  order  alone." 


CATHOLIC   PRAYERS  FOR   CHURCH   OF 
ENGLAND   PEOPLE. 

(Publisher:  Knott.  tfh  Edition,  1897.  Prefaces  signed 
A.  H.  S.,  and  stated  in  a  small  sheet  of  advertisements 
issued  by  the  publisher  to  be  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Stanto?tJ) 

From  Preface  to  4th  Edition.— "  This  last  Edition  of 
1  Catholic  Prayers '  is  the  largest  that  has  appeared.  The 
Mass  and  Holy  Communion  Service  has  been  intersected 
with  Notes  explanatory  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  some 
simple  Hymns  have  been  added. 

The  Pope's  Prayer  is  omitted.  After  what  has  passed 
since  the  last  Edition,  its  retention  was  thought  incon 
gruous." 

P.  3. — "  THE  SEVEN  SACRAMENTS." 

1.  Baptism :  by  which  we  are  made  Christians.     (Matt, 
xxviii.  19.) 

2.  The  Holy  Eucharist :  which  is  verily  and  indeed  the 
Body  and  Blood,  the  Soul  and  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.     The  Holy  Eucharist 
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is  not  only  a  Sacrament,  in  which  we  receive  our  Divine 
Lord  for  the  food  and  nourishment  of  our  souls,  and  in 
which  He  is  really  present  to  be  adored  upon  the  Altar  : 
it  is  also  a  Sacrifice,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Mass, 
in  which  at  the  time  of  Consecration  the  bread  and 
wine  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  which  He  is  offered  up  for  us  to  His  Eternal  Father. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26.) 

3.  Confirmation :  by  which  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  make  us  strong  and  perfect  Christians,  and  soldiers  of 
Christ.     (Acts  viii.  17.) 

4.  Penance :  by  which  the  sins  committed  after  Baptism 
are  forgiven  by  God.     (John  xx.  23.) 

5.  Holy  Order :  by  which  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons 
of  the  Church  are  ordained.     (John  xx.  21.) 

6.  Matrimony :   which   is   the   Sacrament   of   Christian 
marriage.     (Matt.  xix.  6.) 

7.  Unction  of  the  Sick:  which,  in  dangerous  illness,  com 
forts  the  soul,  brings  God's  pardon,  and  restores  health,  if 
God  wills.     (James  v.  14.)" 

P.  4. — "  A  list  of  the  chief  holy  days  in  the  year,"  among 
them  being  "the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  called 
Corpus  Christi "  (marked  as  "  a  holiday  of  Holy 
Obligation"),  "the  finding  of  the  Cross,"  "the  As 
sumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin "  (also  marked  as  "  a 
holiday  of  Holy  Obligation  "),  and  "  the  Commemoration 
of  All  Souls." 

On  page  17  we  find  the  following  : — 

P.  17. — "Let  us  invoke  the  Holy  Virgin,  our  Guardian 
Angel,  and  our  Patron  Saints. 

O  Holiest  Virgin,  Mother  of  our  God,  and  our  especial 
patroness,  show  thyself  a  mother,  and  take  us  under  thy 
protection  this  day. 

Angels  of  God,  who  are  our  guardians,  enlighten,  guard, 
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direct,  and  govern  us,  that  we  may  walk  in  the  way  of  God's 
commandments. 

And  ye,  O  holy  Saints  (N.JV.),  our  chosen  and  beloved 
patrons,  intercede  for  us  to  God,  that  by  the  guidance  of 
His  grace  we  may  love  and  serve  Him  here,  and  hereafter 
with  you  behold  His  Face  for  all  eternity.  Amen." 

P.  36  (A  Form  of  Confession]. — "I  confess  to  Almighty 
God,  to  Blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  to  all  Saints,  and  to  you, 
my  father,  that  I  have  sinned  exceedingly. 

Wherefore  I  beg  Blessed  Mary,  all  Saints,  and  you,  my 
father,  to  pray  to  the  Lord  our  God  for  me." 

Pp-  38-75  [Title  of  Section}. — "Mass  and  Holy  Com 
munion." 

P.  39. — "  O  Holy  Trinity,  one  God,  I  a  most  unworthy 
sinner,"  &c.  (virtually  identical  with  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  "The  English  Catholic's  Vade  Mecum"). 

P.  42  [The  Confession  of  the  Clerk  or  Server]. — "  I  con 
fess  to  Almighty  God,  to  Blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  to 
Blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,"  &c.,  as  quoted  above 
from  "The  Book  of  the  Mass." 

P.  43. — "First  extending  and  then  joining  his  hands,  he 
says :  Let  us  pray  ;  and  then  ascending  to  the  Altar,  he  says, 
in  a  loiu  voice : 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  take  away  from  us  all 
our  iniquities,  that  we  may  be  worthy,  with  pure  minds, 
to  enter  into  Thy  most  holy  place  ;  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Bowing  down  over  the  Altar,  he  says  : 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  by  the  merits  [of  Thy  Saints 
whose  relics  are  here,  and]  of  all  the  Saints,  that  Thou 
wouldst  forgive  me  all  my  sin.  Amen. 

The  Priest  then  kisses  the  Altar  as  a  sign  of  his  union 
with  Christ,  Who,  as  the  Corner-Stone,  is  signified  by  the 
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Altar.  At  High  Mass  the  incense  is  here  blessed,  the  Priest 
saying,  Be  thou  blessed  ^  by  Him  in  Whose  honour  thou 
shalt  be  burned.  After  which  the  Altar  and  Priest  are 
censed" 

P.  47. — "  Receive,  Holy  Father,  Almighty,  Eternal  God," 
&c.,  as  already  quoted  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Mass." 

P.  50.—"  Receive,  O  Holy  Trinity,  this  oblation,"  &c., 
as  quoted  in  "The  Book  of  the  Mass,"  to  "and  that 
of  all  His  Holy  Church." 

P.  56.— "Therefore,  O  most  merciful  Father,"  &c.,  as 
already  quoted  in  "The  Book  of  the  Mass,"  to  "We 
may  be  defended  by  the  help  of  Thy  protection." 

P.  58  [The  Consecration  of  the  Bread].— "  After  pro 
nouncing  the  words  of  consecration,  the  Priest  kneeling  adores 
the  sacred  Host ;  rising,  he  elevates  It;  and  then  placing  It 
on  the  Corporal,  again  adores  It.  After  this  he  never  dis 
joins  his  first  finger  and  thumb,  except  when  he  is  to  take  the 
Host,  until  after  the  washing  of  his  fingers.  AT  THE  ELEVA 
TION  THE  BELL  IS  RUNG  THREE  TIMES." 

P.  59  [The  Consecration  of  the  Wine]. — "Kneeling,  he 
adores ;  rising,  he  elevates  the  Chalice,  then  replacing  it  on 
the  Corporal,  he  covers  it,  and  again  adores.  THE  BELL  is 

RUNG  AS  BEFORE. 

Bow  your  head  at  the  Elevation  when  the  bell  is  rung,  and 
worship  your  God  and  Saviour,  saying : 

Blessed  and  praised  for  ever  be  this  Holy  and  divine 
Sacrament." 

P.  62. — "Deliver us,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  all 
evils,  past,  present,  and  to  come,"  &c.,  as  quoted  from  "  The 
Book  of  the  Mass." 

[Then] — "  He  slides  the  Paten  under  the  Host,  uncovers 
the  Chalice,  and  makes  a  genuflection  ;  then  rising,  he  takes 
the  Host,  breaks  it  over  the  Chalice,  saying : 

Through  the  same  Jesu  Christ  Thy  Son  our  Lord. 
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He  puts  the  Part  which  is  in  his  right  hand  upon  the 
Paten,  breaks  a  Particle  from  the  other  part  in  his  left  hand, 
saying  : 

Who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee,  in  the  Unity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ever  One  God. 

He  places  the  Half  in  his  left  hand  on  the  Paten,  and 
holding  the  Particle  ivhich  he  broke  off  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  Chalice  in  his  left,  he  says  : 

$".  World  without  end. 

1$.  Amen. 

Making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  Chalice,  with  the 
Particle,  he  says  : 

Jfc  The  peace  *%*  of  the  Lord  be  >J<  always  with  >J<  you. 

1$.  And  with  thy  spirit. 

Putting  the  Particle  into  the  Chalice,  he  says  : 

Let  this  commingling  and  consecration  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  to  us  that  receive  it  for 
eternal  life.  Amen." 

p.  65. — "  Then  the  Priest,  turning  to  the  People  and 
elevating  a  particle  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  with  it,  says : 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  behold  Him  Who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world." 

P.  69. — "After  this  the  Priest  consumes  ivhatever  remains 
of  the  Sacred  Body  and  Blood,  and  the  server  (or  at  High 
Mass  the  Sub-deacon)  pours  a  little  wine  into  the  Chalice, 
and  the  Priest  takes  the  first  ablution,  saying: 

Grant,  Lord,  that  what  we  have  taken  with  our  lips,  we 
may  keep  with  a  pure  heart :  and  so  may  this  temporal 
gift  become  to  us  everlasting  healing. 

Here  the  server  pours  wine  and  water  over  his  fingers,  and 
he  takes  the  second  ablution,  saying  : 

Let  Thy  Body,  O  Lord,  which  I  have  taken,  and  Thy 
Blood  which  I  have  drunk,  cleave  unto  my  veins,  and 
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grant  that  no  stain  of  sin  may  remain  in  me,  who  have  been 
refreshed  by  pure  and  holy  Sacraments.  Who  livest  and 
reignest  world  without  end.  Amen." 

p.  99. — "VISITS  TO  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

Acts  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  Visit 

to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 

My  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  for  the  love  which  Thou 
bearest  to  men  dost  remain  day  and  night  in  this  Sacra 
ment,  full  of  mercy  and  of  love,  inviting,  expecting, 
receiving  all  them  who  come  to  visit  Thee,  I  believe  that 
Thou  art  present  in  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 
I  adore  Thee,  confessing  my  own  misery  and  nothing 
ness,  and  I  thank  Thee  for  all  the  mercies  which  Thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  me,  especially  for  having  given  me 
Thyself  in  this  Sacrament,  for  having  given  me  Thy  most 
holy  Mother  Mary  for  my  advocate,  and  for  having  called 
me  to  visit  Thee  at  this  time.  I  salute  Thy  most  loving 
heart,"  &c. 

P.  107  [Opening  Petitions  of  a  "Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament "] : — 

"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  God  the  Father  of  Heaven, 
O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
O  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 


Living  Bread  which  earnest  down  from  Heaven, 

Hidden  God  and  Saviour, 

Perpetual  Sacrifice, 

Lamb  without  spot, 

Food  of  Angels, 

Hidden  Manna, 

Daily  Bread, 
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Word  made  flesh,  and  dwelling  among  us,  \ 

Sacred  Victim, 

Bread  of  Life, 

Cup  of  Blessing, 

Mystery  of  Faith, 

Most  Holy  of  all  Sacrifices, 

True  Propitiation  for  the  quick  and  dead, 

Heavenly  Antidote  against  sin, 

Fulness  of  Divine  Love, 

Medicine  of  Immortality, 

Bread  made  flesh  by  the  power  of  the  Word, 

Bond  of  Charity, 

Priest  and  Victim, 

Hope  of  Penitents, 

Refreshment  of  holy  souls, 

Food  by  the  way  for  those  who  die  in  the  Lord, 

Pledge  of  glory  in  the  life  to  come, 


By  the  great  love  with  which  Thou  didst  institute 
this  Holy  Sacrament. 

By  Thy  Precious  Blood  which  Thou  hast  left 
us  on  our  Altars. 

By  the  Five  Wounds  which  Thou  didst  receive 
for  us,  in  this  Thy  Holy  Body." 


o   P 


O 


P.  138. — "A  Prayer  to  your  Patron  Saint. 
O  blessed  Saint,  N.,  whom  I  have  chosen  as  my  Patron, 
pray  to  God  for  me  that  I  may  lead  a  life  more  in  accord 
ance  with  my  Christian  calling ;  that  so,  enlightened  by  the 
grace  of  God  in  you,  I  may  obtain  the  promises  of  my 
heavenly  reward.  Amen. 

A  Prayer  to  your  Guardian  Angel. 
O  most  holy  Angel  of  God,  appointed  by  Him  to  be  my 
guardian,  I  thank  thee  for  all  thy  care  and  love  bestowed 
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upon  me.  Keep  ever  by  my  side,  be  at  all  times  about  my 
path  and  about  my  bed,  and  guide  me  in  the  narrow  way ; 
strengthen  me  by  your  help  in  my  life,  and  at  my  death 
lead  me  to  everlasting  life.  Amen." 

Pp.  164  / — "DEVOTIONS  TO  OUR  BLESSED  LADY. 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Ant.  Sub  tuum  prsesidium 
confugimus,  sancta  Dei  Genetrix,  nostras  deprecationes  ne 
despicias  in  necessitatibus  nostris ;  sed  a  periculis  cunctis 
libera  nos  semper,  Virgo  gloriosa  et  benedicta. 


Sancta  Maria, 
Sancta  Dei  Genitrix, 
Sancta  Virgo  Virginum, 
Mater  Christi, 
Mater  divinae  gratiae, 
Mater  purissirna, 
Mater  castissima, 
Mater  inviolata, 
Mater  intemerata, 
Mater  amabilis, 
Mater  admirabilis, 
Mater  Creatoris, 
Mater  Salvatoris, 
Virgo  prudentissima, 
Virgo  veneranda, 
Virgo  praedicanda, 
Virgo  potens, 
Virgo  clemens, 
Virgo  fidelis, 
Speculum  justitiae, 
Sedes  sapientiae, 
Causa  nostrse  laetitse, 
Vas  spirituale, 
Vas  honorabile, 
Vas  insigne  devotionis, 


Rosa  mysiica, 
Turris  Davidica, 
Turris  eburnea, 
Domus  aurea, 
Foederis  area, 
Janua  Coeli, 
Stella  matutina, 
Salus  infirmorum, 
Refugium  peccatorum, 
Consolatrix  afflictorum, 
Auxilium      Christian  o- 

rum, 

Regina  Angelorum, 
Regina  Patriarcharum, 
Regina  Prophetarum, 
Regina  Apostolorum, 
Regina  Martyrum, 
Regina  Confessorum, 
Regina  Virginum, 
Regina  Sanctorum  om 
nium, 
Regina  sine  labe  origi- 

nali  concepta, 
Regina  Sacratissimi  Ro- 
sarii." 
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Pp.  170  f.  [Title  of  Section}.— "The  Rosary  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin." 

P.  170. — "For  the  careful  recitation  of  the  Rosary  it  is 
useful  to  have  a  Chaplet,  or  string  of  beads. 

Before  commencing  each  Chaplet  it  is  usual  to  say  the 
Creed  (on  the  crucifix  or  medal),  the  Our  Father  (on  the  first 
large  bead),  three  Hail  Marys  (on  the  three  small  beads),  and 
one  Gloria  (on  the  chain  before  the  second  large  bead)" 

P.  171. — "  At  the  end  of the  'Salve  Regina'  may  be  said 
as  follows : — 

Hail,  holy  Queen,  Mother  of  mercy, 

Our  life,  our  sweetness,  and  our  hope,  all  hail  ! 

To  thee  we  cry,  poor  exiled  children  of  Eve, 

To  thee  we  send  up  our  sighs,  weeping  and  mourning 

in  this  vale  of  tears. 
Turn  then,  most  gracious  Advocate,  thy  merciful  eye 

towards  us, 

And  after  this  our  exile,  show  unto  us 
The  blessed  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus  : 
O  merciful,  O  loving,  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary. 

$".  Queen  of  the  most  Holy  Rosary,  pray  for  us. 
1$.  That  we   may  become  worthy   of  the   promises   of 
Christ." 

Pp.  i8i/— 

"  Holy  Mary, 

Holy  Mother  of  God, 

Holy  Virgin  of  virgins, 

St.  Michael,  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host, 

St.  Gabriel,  Angel  of  the  Annunciation, 

St.  Raphael,  Angel  of  Healing, 

All  ye  holy  Angels  and  Archangels, 

All  ye  holy  orders  of  blessed  Spirits, 

St.  John  Baptist,  Forerunner  of  the  Lord, 

St.  Joseph,  Guardian  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 

All  ye  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets, 
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St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
St.  Paul,  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
St.  Andrew,  Patron  of  Scotland,  first  called  to 

Christ, 

St.  James,  First  Martyr  of  the  Apostles, 
St.  John,  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
St.  Thomas,  who  doubted  our  Lord's  Resurrection, 
St.  James,  First  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
St.  Philip,  who  said,  'Show  us  the  Father,' 
St.  Bartholomew,  an  Israelite  without  guile, 
St.  Matthew,  Holy  Evangelist, 
St.  Simon,  the  'Zealot,'  2 

p. 

St.  Jude,  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 

St.  Matthias,  numbered  with  the  eleven  Apostles, 

St.  Barnabas,  Son  of  Consolation, 

St.  Luke,  Beloved  Physician, 

St.  Mark,  Holy  Evangelist, 

All  ye  holy  Innocents, 

All  ye  holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 

All  ye  holy  Disciples  of  our  Lord, 

Then  follow  the  names  of  thirty  saints  who  are  similarly 
invoked,  including  "  St.  George,  Patron  of  England,"  "  St. 
David,  Patron  of  Wales,"  "St.  Patrick,  Patron  of  Ire 
land,"  "  St.  Edward,  whose  relics  are  with  us  until  this 
day";  also  "All  ye  holy  Bishops  and  Confessors,"  "All 
ye  holy  Doctors,"  "All  ye  holy  Priests  and  Levites,"  "All 
ye  holy  Monks  and  Hermits." 

P.  223. — [From  "A  Litany  for  the  Faithful  Departed"} 

"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  ^  £  £ 

All  ye  Orders  of  Blessed  Spirits, 
All  ye  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets, 
All  ye  holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
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All  ye  holy  Martyrs, 

All  ye  holy  Bishops  and  Confessors, 

All  ye  holy  Doctors, 

All  ye  holy  Virgins, 

All  ye  Saints  of  God, 


,o 


o 


2  a  a 


Be  merciful : 

Spare  them,  O  Lord. 

From  all  evil, 
From  Thy  wrath, 
From  the  flames  of  fire, 
From  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
By  Thy  wonderful  Conception, 
By  Thy  Nativity, 

By  Thy  most  sweet  and  holy  Name, 
By  Thy  Wonderful  Life, 

By  Thy  most  bitter  Passion,  »-3 

By  Thy  Precious  Death  and  Burial, 
By  Thy  Glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  and 
by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

I  now  pass  to  reports  which  have  been  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Record  newspaper, 
without  contradiction,  of  services  held  in  various 
churches  since  the  beginning  of  August  1899. 
The  date  in  brackets  is,  in  each  case,  that  of  the 
issue  in  which  the  account  appeared. 

ST.  DYFRIG'S,  CARDIFF.1 

^August  nth,  1899.] — The  account  of  "a  high 
celebration  on  Sunday  morning  at  eleven"  shows — 


1  The  patrons  are  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 
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1.  "  What  looked  like   a   small   tabernacle,"   with   a 

red  lamp  in  front  of  it,  apparently  unlighted. 

2.  The   use   of  illegal   vestments, 

["The  celebrant's  chasuble  was  of  white  silk  trimmed 
with  a  rather  gaudy  display  of  peacock-blue  and  gold 
silk.  He  was  attended  by  two  servers  in  scarlet  cassocks 
and  lotias,  and  two  acolytes,  similarly  attired,  acted  as 
candle-bearers."] 

3.  Private  confessions  of  the  priest  and  servers. 

4.  Kissing  the  altar. 

5.  Ceremonial  mixing  of  the  Chalice. 

6.  Ceremonial  Ablutions. 

7.  Use  of  the  sacring  bell,  and  elevation  of  the  con 

secrated  elements. 

8.  Genuflexions. 

["  During  the  musical  interpolations  he  engaged  in  strange 
ceremonies  at  the  altar,  repeatedly  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  consecrated  elements,  and  genuflecting  before 
them."] 

{August  \\th>  1899.] — A  Requiem  Service  at  the 
same  Church. 

"The  congregation  in  the  little  chapel  consisted  of  the 
Curate,  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  two  ladies,  and  myself,  while 
in  the  body  of  the  church  were  two  other  persons." 

The  account  proves — 

1.  Illegal  vestments:    "The  celebrant  wore   a   black 

chasuble." 

2.  Private  confessions  of  priest  and  server. 

3.  The  use  of  the  ninefold  Kyrie  (from  the  Roman 

Missal)  instead  of  the  Commandments. 

4.  Sacring  bell ;    elevation    of    consecrated   elements 

and  genuflexions. 

K 
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ST.  AGNES',  ROATH.1 

\August  nth,  1899.]— The  folio  wing  is  a  summary 
of  the  report  : — 

1.  The  service  was  officially  described  as   "solemn 

Mass,"  and  the  "  intention  "  was  "  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  public  holiday." 

2.  Illegal  vestments  were  worn,  and  lights  carried. 

3.  Ceremonial  use  of  incense  throughout. 

4.  Private  confessions  of  priest  and  servers. 

"  To  me  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  this  priest 
turning  first  to  one  little  lad,  and  then  to  the  other  as 
he  made  his  confession,  '  to  you  my  brothers.'  " 

5.  The  substitution  of  the  ninefold  Kyrie  (from  the 

Roman  Missal)  for  the  commandments. 

6.  A    special    collect,    epistle,    and    gospel    (for   the 

"  Name  of  Jesus,"  Aug.  7),  "  which,  while  not 
verbally  identical  with  the  translation  in  my 
copy  of  the  Missal,  were  evidently  taken  from 
that  source." 

7.  "The  Benedictus  was  interpolated  before  the  Prayer 

of  Consecration,  while  the  priest  evidently  con 
tinued  privately  the  Canon  of  the  Mass." 

8.  The  use  of  the  sacring  bell ;  genuflexions ;  eleva 

tion  of  the  wafer  and  chalice. 

9.  No  opportunity  given  to  communicate. 
10.   Ceremonial  ablutions. 

1  The  church  is  held  in  conjunction  with  three  others,  the  patronage 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 
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ST.  GERMAN'S,  ROATH.1 
^August  nth,  1899.] — The  account  shows — 

1.  The  use  of  illegal  vestments 

2.  Mutual  confessions  of  priest  and  servers. 

3.  The  kissing  of  the  altar. 

4.  The  use  of  the  sacring  bell. 

5.  Genuflexions. 

6.  Elevation  of  consecrated  elements. 

7.  Ceremonial  ablutions. 

ST.    COLUMBA'S,    KINGSLAND   ROAD, 
HAGGERSTON.2 

\August  nt/i,  1899.] — The  report,  which  is  by 
"  Mr.  Linden  Heitland,  Amberley  House,  Crouch 
Hill,"  shows— 

1.  Sanctuary   lamps  burning  before  a  small  altar  in 

the  lady  chapel. 

2.  Crucifixes  and  pictures  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross, 

and  three  confessional  boxes. 

3.  Processional  lights,  and  ceremonial  use  of  incense 

4.  Illegal  vestments. 

5.  The  use  of  the  word  "  Mass." 

6.  Prayers  asked  "for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  .  .  ." 

7.  Use  of  the  sacring  bell,  and  elevation  of  the  con 

secrated  elements. 

8.  Ceremonial  ablutions. 

9.  "  One  communicant — a  choirman."  ("  It  is  a  little 

extraordinary  that  on  all  the  occasions  on  which 
I  have  attended  this  church  there  has  never  been 

1  The  patrons  are  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.      (  rfT^o 

2  The  patrons  are  trustees. 
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more  or  less  than  one  communicant,  and  that  one 
always  a  choirman.") 

BERKELEY  CHAPEL,  MAYFAIR. 

[September  22nd,  1899.] — The  report  shows  that — 
i.  Incense  and  processional  lights  have  been  aban 
doned,  in  deference  to  the  "  Resolution  "  of  the 
Archbishop. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  proves — 

1.  Illegal  vestments ;  the  crucifix  carried  in  procession, 

and  used  as  a  church  ornament. 

2.  The  use  of  secret  prayers. 

["The  actions  of  Father  Adderley  before  the  altar  were 
not  so  demonstrative  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  churches  ; 
but  during  the  singing  of  the  Benedidus  before,  and  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  after,  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  he  was  saying  secret  prayers  and  performing 
secret  acts."] 

3.  The  use  of  the  sacring  bell,  and  genuflexions. 

4.  The  elevation  of  the  wafer  and  the  chalice,  and 

ceremonial  ablutions. 

5.  The  absence  of  communicants. 

["At  the  proper  time  Father  Adderley  turned  round  and 
held  a  wafer  in  his  hand ;  but  no  one  went  forward,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  were  no  communicants."] l 

HOLY  CROSS,  ST.  PANCRAS.2 
[September  22nd,  1899,  the  account  being  signed 
"  E.  B."] — The   report  of   the  evening  service  for 
"  Holy  Cross  Day"  (September  14)  shows — 
i.  Illegal  vestments. 

1  Since  this  report  appeared  Father  Adderley  has  resigned. 

2  The   patronage   is  in   the  hands   of  the   Dean  and   Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's. 
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["In  the  procession  from  the  vestry  the  Vicar  appeared 
in  a  biretta,  a  lace-trimmed  alb,  and  a  crimson  cope,  its 
morse  a  gilt  cross  patee  set  with  jewels.  Two  acolytes  held 
back  the  fronts  of  the  copes,  and  two  more  carried  candles. 
These  acolytes,  in  addition  to  their  usual  costume  of  red 
cotton  cassocks,  red  shoes,  and  lace-trimmed  collar,  wore 
white  cotton  gloves."] 

2.  The  use  of  the  Psalms  appointed  in  the  Roman 

Breviary. 

3.  The  use  of  incense  in  procession. 

4.  The  salutation  of  the  crucifix  by  the  members  of 

the  congregation. 

An  account  of  a  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion  on  the  following  Sunday  is  also  given, 
showing  the  blessing  and  use  of  incense,  illegal 
vestments,  genuflexions,  and  the  absence,  with 
one  exception,  of  communicants.  The  reporter 
writes  : — 

"  The  celebrant  [a  visitor]  evidently  was  not  used  to  such 
elaborate  ritual,  for  he  seemed  often  to  be  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  next,  arid  had  to  be  set  right  by  one  acolyte  or  an 
other.  But  what  was  wanting  in  formalism  on  the  part  of 
the  celebrant  was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  zeal  of 
the  acolytes,  who  crossed  themselves  on  forehead,  lips,  and 
breast  before  the  Gospel,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
after  it,  repeating  the  ceremony  later  on  with  respect  to  the 
secret  Gospel.  .  .  . 

The  rest  of  the  service  was  carried  out,  so  far  as  the 
acolytes  were  concerned,  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
detail ;  but  here  again  the  officiating  clergyman  was 
altogether  below  the  ritual  standard  of  the  Church.  There 
was  no  elevation  of  chalice  or  wafer  as  on  the  previous 
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Sunday,  although  the  church  bell  rang  and  an  acolyte 
raised  the  chasuble,  four  others  holding  up  candles. 
Neither  was  there  any  kneeling  of  the  celebrant  during 
the  Prayer  of  Consecration.  One  person  communicated." 

The  closing  paragraph  says  : — 

"  Confessions  are  heard  in  this  church  four  times  a 
week.  On  Saturday  evening  last  the  Vicar  received 
penitents  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  their  confessions 
being  heard  in  an  angle  of  the  side  chapel,  which  was 
lighted  up  for  the  service." 

ALL  SAINTS',  WALWORTH. 

{September  2<)thy  1899.] — The  report  shows  that 
incense  and  portable  lights  were  not  used.  But 
adds  the  writer,  "  the  service  was  the  service  of  the 
Mass  and  nothing  else." 

The  following  passage  from  the  article  will  enable 
my  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  allegation  : — 

"  The  celebrant  came  from  the  vestry  to  the  chancel  pre 
ceded  by  the  crucifer,  carrying  a  processional  crucifix,  and 
attended  by  two  acolytes.  The  three  servers  were  robed  in 
cottas  and  scarlet  cassocks,  while  the  celebrant  was  vested 
in  the  full  Mass  vestments,  his  chasuble  being  of  red  silk. 
During  the  singing  of  the  hymn  *  Faith  of  our  fathers '  as 
an  Introit,  the  priest  and  his  two  acolytes  were  bending 
before  the  altar  making  their  respective  confessions  to  each 
other,  just  as  is  done  in  the  Roman  Church.  I  observed, 
too,  that  more  than  once  during  the  service  he  audibly 
interpolated  the  Dominus  vobiscum,  and  the  choir  and  con 
gregation  made  the  response,  just  at  those  places  in  which 
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provision  is  made  for  it  to  be  said  in  the  Roman  Missal.  A 
Gradual  was  sung  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  which 
gave  the  celebrant  the  opportunity  of  saying  secret  prayers 
at  the  altar.  He  also  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  the 
book  and  upon  himself  (as  did  also  the  servers)  before,  and 
he  kissed  the  book  after,  reading  the  Gospel.  The  Nicene 
Creed,  which  followed,  was  well  sung;  but  while  priest, 
servers,  and  people  knelt  low  at  the  Incarnatus  the  choir 
remained  standing.  The  sermon  followed  the  Creed.  It 
was  of  a  highly  specialised  character — being  addressed  to 
the  members  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew — and  does  not 
call  for  reference  here.  The  story  of  what  followed  is  more 
important. 

The  celebrant  mixed  the  cup  ceremonially,  during  the 
service  just  before  placing  it  on  the  Holy  Table,  and  he 
afterwards  washed  his  fingers  at  the  south  corner  of  the 
altar,  as  directed  in  the  Roman  Missal,  A  hymn  was  being 
sung  at  the  time,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  hear  the 
secret  prayers.  The  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  service  followed  in  proper  order  until 
the  Sanctus  was  sung,  when  the  sacring  bell  was  rung  three 
times,  and  priest  and  people  bowed  low  at  the  mention  of 
the  words  'Holy,  Holy,  Holy.'  The  singing  of  the 
Benedictus  was  next  interpolated,  and  one  could  see  the 
celebrant  going  through  secret  ceremonies  at  the  altar. 
These  over,  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access  followed.  The 
Prayer  of  Consecration  was  read  immediately  afterwards  in 
a  low  voice,  and  as  the  priest  reached  the  words  '  Who  in 
the  same  night,'  he  bent  his  body  over  the  altar,  and  the 
servers  on  the  steps  below  him  prostrated  themselves  with 
their  heads  on  the  ground.  The  celebrant's  attitude 
effectually  hid  the  Manual  Acts,  and  the  vital  words  of 
consecration  were  said  in  a  low,  deep  voice.  The  rubric 
in  the  Roman  Missal  at  this  stage  directs  that  '  after  pro- 
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nouncing  the  words  of  consecration  the  priest,  kneeling, 
adores  the  Sacred  Host,  and,  rising,  he  elevates  it.'  This 
is  precisely  what  the  celebrant  did  on  Sunday,  and  the 
sacring  bell  was  also  rung  both  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Host  and  the  chalice.  At  the  close  of  the  Prayer  of  Con 
secration  the  singing  of  the  Benedictus  was  interpolated, 
and  the  priest  proceeded  with  secret  ceremonies  at  the 
altar,  his  genuflections  being  repeated  and  deliberate.  A 
hymn  was  also  sung,  and  during  it  a  bell  was  again  rung, 
and  the  priest  appeared  to  make  his  communion.  He 
afterwards  turned  to  the  people  for  a  moment,  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  with  a  wafer,  and  then  turned  back  again. 
The  singing  of  the  hymn  prevented  one  hearing  whether 
the  priest  said  anything  as  he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
but  his  lips  certainly  moved  as  though  he  were  speaking. 
I  observe  that  the  Roman  Missal  at  this  stage  directs  the 
priest  to  elevate  a  particle  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
turning  towards  the  people  to  say,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  behold  Him  Who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.' 
There  were  no  communicants  at  the  service,  and,  to  judge 
from  the  manner  of  the  celebrant  when  elevating  the 
particle,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  turned  back  to  the 
altar  to  resume  the  service,  none  were  expected.  The 
service  then  proceeded  to  its  conclusion.  The  ablutions 
were  ceremonially  performed,  and  the  celebrant  read 
privately  the  last  Gospel,  he  and  his  servers  crossing  them 
selves  beforehand." 

The  following  excerpts  are  also  worthy  of  note : — • 

A.  "  On  entering  the  church  you  may  notice  at  the  west 
end  an  announcement  that  f  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  offered 
daily  with  special  intention ' ;  and  the  objects  for  each  day 
are  clearly  stated.  Thus,  on  Monday  it  is  ;for  the  de 
parted,  unless  hindered  by  a  festival.'  There  are  in  all  ten 
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celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion  each  week,  and  one 
of  these  is  a  Children's  Eucharist 

B.  "I  looked  for  notices  as  to  confession,  and  failed  to 
find  them;  but  as  in  the  south  aisle  there  is  a  small 
crucifix  against  the  wall,  with  a  penitent  prayer-stool  and 
chair  hard  by  it,  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  auricular 
confession  is  taught  and  practised  at  the  church.  More 
over,  there  was  a  significant  phrase  in  the  Vicar's  sermon 
which  confirmed  my  opinion.  He  spoke  of  Christians 
being  born  into  Christ  by  one  Sacrament,  fed  by  Him  in  a 
second,  and  'cleansed  by  Him  in  a  third.'" 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Vicar  of  this  church  is 
the  Rev.  R.  B.  Harrison,  who  is  stated  in  Crock- 
ford's  Directory  to  have  been  appointed  in  1896 
by  the  Crown,1  the  patronage  being,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Harri 
son  was  educated  at  Keble  College,  Oxford,  while 
the  present  bishop  was  Warden.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the 
diocese  of  Rochester  before  his  appointment  to 
All  Saints. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S,  LEWIS  HAM. 

[October  6th,  1899.] — The  following  is  an  inter 
esting  illustration  of  " obedience"  to  the  Arch 
bishop  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  incense.  The 
account  comes  "from  a  correspondent  who  was 
present "  :— 

1  At  the  same  time  I  ought  to  add  that  I  do  not  understand  the 
entry.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  patronage  should  have 
left  its  ordinary  course. 
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"  During  a  five  minutes'  interval  between  Morning  Prayer 
and  what  was  announced  on  the  Notice  Board  as  a  '  Missa 
Cantata '  (throughout  which  interval  the  majority  of  those 
composing  the  congregation  at  the  first  service  remain  in 
their  seats  awaiting  the  second),  the  vicar,  Canon  Brameld, 
vested  in  surplice  and  cassock,  began  censing  the  chancel. 
Followed  by  the  quondam  thurifer,  who  appeared  some 
what  disgusted  at  his  relegation  to  the  humbler  sphere  of 
boat-boy,  and  who  was  attired  in  a  laced  cotta  and  red 
cassock,  he  slowly  paraded  through  all  three  aisles,  swing 
ing  the  censer  till  the  air  of  the  church  was  tainted  with 
the  fumes  of  incense.  It  was  noticeable  that  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  censing  the  whole  congregation  rose 
and  stood  solemnly  throughout  the  whole  proceeding — 
whether  par  ordre  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Meanwhile 
the  choir  marched  in  and  took  their  places,  the  vicar 
and  thurifer  beating  a  hurried  retreat  to  the  vestry  as  the 
service  began.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  service  was  con 
ducted  with  the  usual  illegalities,  vestments,  candles,  wafer- 
bread,  gestures,  interpolations,  &c.  After  this  illustration 
of  the  attitude  of  the  vicar  in  regard  to  the  Archbishop's 
opinion,  the  administration  of  the  elements  to  one  person 
only  will  hardly  occasion  surprise." 

In  the  case  of  Sumner  v.  Wix  (which  will  be 
referred  to  again  in  the  following  chapter)  it  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Arches  that  the  use  of  incense 
in  an  interval  between  two  services,  which  would 
otherwise  have  succeeded  each  other,  was  virtually 
an  use  during  divine  service,  and  was  illegal.  The 
incumbent,  however,  of  this  church  claimed,  in  a 
letter  to  his  parishioners,  the  permission  of  the 
Diocesan  for  his  procedure.  "  We  shall  avail  our- 
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selves  of  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  this 
diocese  to  use  incense  for  the  perfuming  of  the 
church  before  celebrating  the  Divine  Mysteries, 
and  it  will  be  used  henceforth  until  further  notice 
before  all  sung  celebrations  of  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment,  but  not  at  any  time  during  the  service  itself." 
The  patronage  of  the  living  is  in  the  hands  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford. 

ST.  BENET'S,  KENTISH  TOWN. 
[October  2Qtk,  1899  (cf.  July  2%th,    1899).]— The 
report  shows — 

1.  Illegal  vestments. 

2.  Ceremonial  use  of  incense. 

3.  Portable  lights. 

4.  Hiding  of  the  Manual  Acts. 

5.  No  one  was  allowed  to  communicate  without  giv 

ing  due  notice  ["in  accordance"  as  the  printed 
announcement  had  it,  "with  the  Church's  rule, 
specially  enforced  for  this  service  by  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  "]. 

The  following  excerpt  may  be  given  verbatim : — 

"  Although  no  notices  of  the^times  for  confession  appear 
in  the  church,  there  must  be  some  understanding  on  the 
subject  between  the  clergy  and  the  congregation,  for  con 
fessions  are  heard  on  Saturdays  after  Evensong,  and  pro 
bably  at  other  times  as  well.  When  I  was  present  last 
Saturday  the  Rev.  J.  Vicars  Foote,  in  cassock,  surplice, 
stole,  and  biretta,  was  receiving  penitents  in  the  chancel. 
He  sat  within  the  rail,  with  his  back  to  the  church,  and  his 
penitents  knelt  at  the  rail.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  north 
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aisle,  a  young  curate,  who  was  only  ordained  'priest'  in 
1898,  was  hearing  'confessions,'  seated  on  a  chair  at  the 
side  of  his  penitent,  who  knelt  at  a  desk  surmounted  by  a 
crucifix." 

The  patronage  of  this  church  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 

ST.  ALBAN'S,  HOLBORN. 

^November  ^rd,  1899.] — The  following  is  the 
greater  part  of  an  account  of  a  service  held  in 
this  church  on  November  2nd  (All  Souls'  Day) : — 

"  In  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation,  though  the 
church  was  not  so  crowded  as  in  former  years,  what  was 
practically  a  black  Mass  was  said  at  St.  Alban's,  Holborn, 
yesterday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  only  decorations 
left  from  All  Saints'  Day  were  the  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the 
figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  celebrant  was  '  Father ' 
Stanton,  who  has  a  splendid  voice,  but  little  of  the  office 
was  said  distinctly,  except  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant  and  the  post-communion  collect.  What  the 
Introit  was,  well-known  advanced  Churchmen  could  not 
make  out,  but  presumably  it  was  '  Requiem  seternam  dona 
eis,  Domine.'  The  Lord's  Prayer,  Collect  for  Purity,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  omitted.  The  celebrant,  in 
a  black  chasuble  with  a  large  white  cross  on  it,  said  the 
Burial  Collect  at  the  south  of  the  altar  facing  east,  and  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  which  could  not  be  heard,  were  those, 
I  was  told,  of  Edward  VI.'s  First  Prayer  Book.  The  Dies 
Ira  was  sung  for  the  Gradual.  The  Nicene  Creed  was 
said  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  it. 
During  the  offertory  the  hymn  '  Christ  enthroned  in  highest 
heaven '  was  sung.  We  append  two  stanzas  : — 
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Let  Thy  plenteous  loving-kindness 
On  them,  as  we  pray,  be  poured  ; 

Let  them  through  Thy  boundless  mercy, 
From  all  evil  be  restored  ; 

Hearken  to  the  gentle  pleading 
Of  Thy  Mother,  gracious  Lord. 

When,  O  kind  and  radiant  Jesu, 

Kneels  the  Queen  Thy  Throne  before, 

Let  the  Court  of  Saints  attending, 
Mercy  for  the  dead  implore  ; 

Hearken,  loving  Friend  of  Sinners, 
Whom  the  Cross  exalted  bore. 

At  the  '  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,'  the  sacring  bell  was  rung  and 
three  candles  were  lighted.  The  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei 
were  sung,  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access  was  totally  in 
audible,  and  in  kissing  the  altar  Father  Stanton  bowed  and 
prostrated  himself  excessively.  The  Prayer  of  Consecration 
was  comparatively  easy  to  follow,  and  at  the  consecration 
the  sacring  bell  and  that  of  the  church  were  tolled.  There 
were  no  communicants,  and  the  ablutions  took  place 
directly  after  the  celebrant  had  received.  The  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  was  almost  inaudible,  and  the  people  did  not 
attempt  to  respond.  The  blessing  was  given  by  *  Father ' 
Stanton,  with  extended  hand,  facing  the  people  the  whole 
time. 

Then  came  the  surprise  of  the  morning.1  The  celebrant 
assuming  the  biretta  left  the  altar  for  the  vestry,  but  at 
once  returned  and  took  his  place  at  the  east  end  of  the 
catafalque  facing  the  congregation,  while  the  two  cantors 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  following  notice  which  had  shortly  before 
been  issued  by  the  incumbent,  and  which  was  at  the  time  interpreted 
to  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense.  "  Until 
further  notice  Sung  Mass  will  be  substituted  at  eleven  for  '  Solemn ' 
High  Mass,  and  '  Solemn '  Evensong  will  be  discontinued. — R,  A.  J. 
SUCKLING,  Vicar.  September  14." 
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who  had  stood  at  the  west  end  made  way  for  the  cross- 
bearer.  Father  Stanton  apparently  said  some  private 
prayers  and  a  Suffrage  which  I  could  not  hear.  He  then 
walked  round  the  catafalque  censing  it,  and  fumes  of  in 
cense  rose,  though  they  were  of  no  volume.  The  sermon 
by  the  Vicar  of  All  Hallows',  South wark,  followed." 

[March  ind,  1900.] — The  following  points  may  be 
given  as  a  summary  of  an  account  of  "  A  Requiem 
Mass  "  at  the  same  church  : — 

1.  The  coffin  was  on  a  bier  in  the  centre  aisle,  covered 

with  a  pall,  and  having  three  lighted  candles  on 
each  side  of  it. 

2.  Illegal  vestments. 

["  The  celebrant  was  vested  in  a  black  chasuble,  with  an 
embroidered  white  silk  cross  on  the  back."] 

3.  Preliminary  confessions  of  the  priests. 

4.  Ceremonial  mixing  of  the  chalice  and  the  lavabo. 

5.  Use  of  sacring  bell;  genuflexions;  "the  elevation 

(to  the  level  of  the  forehead)  of  the  elements." 

6.  No  opportunity  to  communicate. 

["  The  celebrant  turned  round  to  the  people,  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  with  the  wafer,  and  then  turned  back 
again."] 

\_April  2Qth,  1900.] — A  reprint  from  an  article  in 
the  Daily  News  shows,  as  regards  the  celebration  of 
Holy  Communion  on  Easter  Day — 

1.  The  entire  absence  of  incense. 

["There  was  no  procession  of  cross-bearer,  acolytes, 
thurifer  and  boat,  no  sprinkling  of  the  congregation  with 
holy  water,  no  deacon  and  sub-deacon  in  vestments."] 

2.  The  wearing  by  the  celebrant  of  illegal  vestments. 
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3.  The  use  by  Father  Stanton  of  the  following  language 
in  his  sermon — 

"And  so,  if  you  love  Jesus  and  are  faithful  to  Him, 
you  may  make  a  few  mistakes  about  theology.  I  will  not 
examine  you  too  minutely  as  to  what  you  believe  about 
Transubstantiation  or  Consubstantiation,  or  Impanation — 
such  dreadful  words,  enough  to  confuse  anybody ;  I  do  not 
understand  them  myself."  .  .  . 

"  How  sorry  I  am  that  we  cannot  worship  Him  this  Easter 
as  we  would,  with  incense  at  the  altar  !  .  .  .  Woe  is  me 
that  I  am  constrained  to  dwell  in  the  Mesech  of  the  Estab 
lishment,  and  to  have  my  habitation  among  the  tents  of 
Protestantism.  .  .  .  We  would  not  omit  a  single  ceremony 
or  a  single  grain  of  incense  on  Easter-day.  It  is  our  will, 
our  wish,  our  worship.  We  ask  Christ  to  take  that  worship, 
even  though  we  cannot  give  it  to  Him  in  kind." 

\June  2tyh,  1900.] — The  following  is  the  summary 
of  an  account  of  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion  at  the  same  church  on  June  22nd  (St. 
Alban's  Day)  :— 

1.  Solemn  procession,  with  crucifix,  incense,  and  lights. 

2.  Salutation  by  the  clergy  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
["  I  particularly  noticed  that  as  the  clergy  passed  the 

statue    of   the    Virgin    each   one   deliberately   raised   his 
biretta."] 

3.  Illegal  vestments  ("gorgeous  in  the  extreme  "). 

4.  Ceremonial    use   of   incense   and   portable   lights 

during  service. 

5.  Other  illegal  ceremonial. 

["  The  '  Mass '  then  began,  and  some  idea  of  its  tedious- 
ness  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  service 
commenced  at  the  Collect,  it  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  In 
fact  the  '  Mass '  proper  was  simply  a  terribly  protracted 
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series  of  censings,  gestures,  postures,  osculations,  genuflec 
tions,  bowings,  and  crossings,  accompanied  by  the  lifting 
of  birettas  and  the  ringing  of  bells."] 

6.  Absence  of  communicants. 

7.  Ceremonial  ablutions. 

In  connection  with  the  salutations  by  the  officiat 
ing  clergy  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  this  paragraph 
from  the  article  may  also  be  quoted  : — 

"  On  approaching  St.  Alban's  that  morning,  the  first  object 
I  noticed  was  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sculptured 
at  the  side  of  the  church-door,  adorned  at  its  base  with  a 
vase  of  lilies.  Inside  the  church,  at  the  east  end,  there  is 
another  and  remarkably  fine  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  this  also  was,  at  its  base,  profusely  decorated  with 
splendid  lilies.  I  observed  that  a  kneeling-mat  was  placed 
at  the  foot  of  this  statue." 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BRIGHTON.1 

[fune  2tyk,  1900.] — The  account,  from  which  the 
following  summary  is  taken,  is  by  Mr.  Linden 
Heitland,  of  Amberley  House,  Crouch  Hill,  N. 

The  church  contains  "  a  confessional-box,  fitted 
with  a  crucifix  and  penitent's  kneeling-desk." 

[At  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion] — 

i.  Incense,  lights,  and  banners  were  carried  in  pro 
cession. 

["  The  first  banner  was  embroidered  with  a  chalice  and 
paten,  resembling  the  emblematic  device  of  the  'Confra 
ternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament';  while   the  other  was 
1  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Vicar   of  Brighton,  the 
present  incumbent  having  been  appointed  in  1887. 
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emblazoned  with  a  figure  of  a  saint  and  the  words  'St. 
Martin'— <Ora  pro  Nobis.'"] 

2.  Illegal  vestments  were  worn. 

["  On  returning  to  the  chancel  the  celebrant  retired, 
appearing  again  in  a  few  moments  vested  in  a  cream  and 
olive-green  coloured  chasuble  lined  with  blue  (in  place  of 
the  processional  cope),  and  accompanied  by  the  crucifer, 
the  two  boy  acolytes,  the  thurifer,  and  acolytes  with 
candles."] 

3.  The  prayers  of  the  congregation  were  requested  for 

the  dead. 

4.  Incense  was  blessed  four  times  during  the  service, 

and  ceremonially  used  throughout.  (The  altar, 
the  ornaments,  the  elements,  the  Gospel  book, 
the  celebrant  himself,  were  all  "  censed.") 

["After  the  Sanctus,  when  the  celebrant  and  acolytes 
bowed  as  they  had  done  in  the  Creed,  and  during  the 
singing  of  the  Benedictus,  which  was  interpolated,  the 
thurifer  placed  himself  between  the  two  acolytes  with  the 
candles,  and  swung  the  thurible  from  right  to  left,  letting 
volumes  of  smoke  fill  both  church  and  chancel.  At  the 
Consecration  incense  was  used  again  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  when  the  celebrant  elevated  the  wafer  and  the 
chalice  above  his  head  the  thurifer  censed  the  elements 
with  three  swings  of  the  thurible  to  each."] 

5.  There  was  the  ceremonial  mixing  of  the  chalice, 

and  the  use  of  wafer-bread. 

6.  The  priest  after  the  offertory  ceremonially  washed 

his  fingers. 

7.  The  bell  in  the  turret  was  rung  at  the  Consecration, 

and  the  priest  genuflected  both  then  and  at  other 
times. 

L 
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8.  Opportunity  was  given  to  communicate,  but  none 
of  the  congregation  availed  themselves  of  it. 

ST.  CLEMENT'S,  CITY  ROAD.1 

[March  2nd,  1900.] — A  report  from  a  correspon 
dent  shows — 

1.  The  use  of  incense  and  processional  lights  during 

the  service.     (The  altar,  the  celebrant,  the  choir, 
the  congregation,  were  all  "censed.") 

2.  The  absence  of  any  opportunity  to  communicate. 

3.  The  elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements. 

4.  The  use  of  the  sacring  bell. 

ST.  MARGARET  PATTENS,  EASTCHEAP.2 
[March   2nd,    1900.] — An  account  of  a  Requiem 
Mass  which  had  been  celebrated  on  the  previous 
day  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  contains 
the  following  allegations  : — 

1.  Illegal  vestments.     [The  celebrant  "was  vested  in 

a  copious  black  chasuble  with  white  cross."] 

2.  The  introduction  of  the  priest's  confession. 

3.  The   ceremonial    mixing   of  the   chalice   and   the 

lavabo. 

4.  The  following  announcement   was  made:    "Your 

prayers  are  asked  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  the  war  in  South  Africa." 

5.  "  The  Prayer  of  Consecration  was  almost  inaudible, 

and  there  were  the  ringing  of  bells,   the  genu- 

1  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's. 

2  The  appointment  to  this  church  rests  alternately  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
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flexions  of  the  priest,  and  the  elevation  (to  the 
level  of  the  forehead)  of  the  elements." 
6.  No  communicants. 

["No  one  communicated,  and  it  was  clear  from  the 
manner  of  the  celebrant  that  no  one  was  expected  to 
do  so."] 


ST.  MARY'S,  PRESTBURY.1 
[November  17 'tk,  1899.] — The  account  alleges — 

1.  The  following  notices  in  the  church  porch  : 

(a)  Asking  prayer  for  the  faithful  departed,  for 
those  who  are  preparing  for  Confirmation  and  Holy 
Communion,  for  those  who  neglect  confession 

(£)  Stating  that  confessions  are  heard  in  church 
three  times  a  week. 

2.  A  virtual  confessional-box. 

["  A  small  desk  fitted  up  with  a  small  crucifix, 
and  hidden  behind  a  curtain  in  a  corner  of  the 
church."] 

3.  The  use  of  illegal  vestments. 

4.  Interpolation    of   the   Benedictus   and   the   Agnus 

Dei. 

5.  Ceremonial  mixing  of  the  chalice,  and  the  subse 

quent  washing  of  the  priest's  fingers. 

6.  Ringing  of  a  bell  in  the  church  tower  at  the  con 

secration. 

7.  The  elevation  and   adoration  of  the  consecrated 

elements. 

8.  "There  was  only  one  communicant,  and  it  was 

clear  from  the  manner  of  the  celebrant  that  no 
other  communicants  were  expected." 

9.  Ceremonial  ablutions. 

1  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bagehot  de  la  Bere. 
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ST.  PETER'S,  VAUXHALL. 

{November  17^,  1899.] — This  church  was  visited 
on  November  15,  in  consequence  of  a  notice  in 
the  Church  Review  (a  weekly  newspaper  repre 
senting  the  Ritualistic  section)  that  "the  Annual 
Requiem  for  departed  members  of  the  English 
Church  Union  "  would  be  sung  then.  The  report 
is  signed  "  E.  B."  I  quote  a  portion  of  it : — 

"The  church  is  thoroughly  Romish  as  to  its  furniture 
and  arrangements.  For  the  occasion  the  altar  had  a  black 
and  gold  frontal ;  the  pulpit  was  draped-  in  black,  and  two 
long  black  streamers  hung  down  from  the  roof,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel.  ...  At  about  eleven  o'clock  several 
gentlemen  in  cassocks  and  surplices  filed  into  the  choir- 
stalls,  followed  by  two  cantors  dressed  in  hideous  black 
and  gold  copes.  These  cantors  mounted  two  extraordinary 
looking  stools  which  had  been  placed  in  the  chancel  be 
tween  the  choir-stalls.  They  continued  to  occupy  their 
elevated  position  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  service,  and 
as  they  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  people,  the  apron-like 
decorations  of  their  copes  certainly  presented  a  very  peculiar 
appearance.  The  celebrant's  procession  which  now  entered 
consisted  of  a  crucifer  and  five  acolytes  in  black  cassocks 
and  lace-trimmed  cottas,  and  three  clergymen  in  birettas, 
vested  for  '  Mass,'  and  wearing  respectively  a  black  and 
gold  chasuble,  dalmatic,  and  tunicle.  The  Introit  was  a 
translation  of  the  one  appointed  in  the  Roman  Missal  for 
the  Missa  pro  Defunctis,  and  during  the  singing  of  it  the 
three  priests  were  busily  occupied  with  mutual  confessions 
and  bowings.  These  being  concluded,  they  went  forward 
to  the  '  altar,'  and  the  '  Mass '  began.  There  were  three 
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Collects  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  those  appointed  in  the  Roman 
Missal  to  be  used  In  Missis  quotidianis  Defunctorum.  The 
Dies  Tree  was  sung  as  a  sequence.  After  the  Nicene  Creed 
the  three  clergymen,  attended  by  three  acolytes,  left  the 
chancel  and  seated  themselves  on  chairs  in  the  nave." 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  show — 

1.  The  ceremonial  use  of  incense. 

2.  The  introduction  of  the  Benedicts  and  the  Agnus 

Dei. 

3.  Numerous  genuflexions. 

4.  The    apparent    offering   up   by   the   celebrant   of 

secret  prayers. 

ST.  SIMON'S,  BRISTOL.1 

^December  %th,  1899.] — A  reprint  from  the  Bristol 
Times  and  Mirror  alleges — 

1.  The    use    of  illegal  vestments    ("  the   celebrant's 

gold-embroidered   purple   cope   being  supported 
on  each  side  by  assistants  "). 

2.  Ceremonial  use  of  incense. 

3.  Lights  carried  in  procession. 

4.  The  prayers  of  the  congregation  were  asked  for  the 

souls  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  war. 

5.  A  notice  in  the  monthly  paper  as  follows  : — 

"  Confessions  can  be  heard  after  the  evening  service  any 
day  in  the  week  before  Christmas,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
24th,  either  by  the  Vicar  or  Mr.  Alcock.  The  Vicar  will 
also  be  in  church  on  Friday,  5  P.M.  till  6,  and  on  Saturday 
from  3  to  4.30,  and  from  5.30  to  6.30  ;  and  Mr.  Alcock  on 
Saturday  from  4.30  till  5.30,  and  6.30  to  7.30." 

1  The  patronage  is  alternately  with  Bishop  and  Crown. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S,  SHOREDITCH.1 

\December  %th,  1899.] — The  church  was  visited  on 
Advent  Sunday  in  last  year,  and  the  reporter  was 
present  at  the  service  (at  11.15  A-M-)>  which  is 
described  on  the  notice-board  as  "  High  Mass." 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the  church 
itself  :— 

"  As  one  looked  round  and  saw  the  crucifixes  and  images 
one  could  only  wonder  how  far  a  clergyman  may  be  allowed 
to  go  in  disfiguring  the  church  before  he  is  pulled  up  by 
the  diocesan  authorities.  At  either  end  of  the  chancel 
screen  are  two  figures  in  colours  and  gold — one  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  the  other  of  St.  Michael.  At  the  base 
of  each  there  was  a  coloured  lamp  with  a  very  dim  light 
burning.  Resting  against  the  chancel  screen  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  with  two  candles  at  the  base ;  but  these  were 
not  lighted  on  Sunday  morning.  Then  in  an  iron  bucket 
on  the  ground  were  several  thin  candles,  looking  as  though 
they  were  intended  for  distribution  amongst  the  people,  but 
they  were  not  used  while  I  was  in  the  church.  Suspended 
on  the  first  pillar  outside  the  screen  on  the  south  side  there 
is  a  massive  crucifix,  with  a  prayer  desk  below  it.  There  is 
also  a  smaller  crucifix  hanging  on  the  corresponding  pillar 
on  the  north  side  just  above  the  pulpit,  while  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross  as  well  as  several  pictures  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  church.  There  is  an  *  altar'  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  with  cross  and  candles  upon  it,  while 
nearer  the  west  end  there  is  an  erection  which  looks  like 
an  altar,  but  it  was  covered  up  on  Sunday,  and  I  cannot 
say  whether  it  is  used  or  not.  There  is  a  chapel  with 

1  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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*  altar'  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  there,  I 
believe,  the  Sacrament  is  reserved.  There  was  a  dim  light 
burning  there,  and  most  of  the  people  who  passed  it  genu 
flected  before  it,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  High  Altar 
they  only  bowed,  except  when  the  elements  were  upon  it 
after  consecration." 


The  report  then  goes  on  to  show— 


1.  The  processional  use  of  lights. 

2.  The  use  of  illegal  vestments. 

["The  priest  wore  the  full  Mass  vestments,  his  chasuble 
being  of  violet,  of  the  Roman  pattern,  and  having  a  big 
cross  on  the  back."] 

3.  Private  confessions  of  priest  and  servers. 

4.  Extensive  ceremonial  use  of  incense. 

5.  The  interpolation  of  the  Dominus  Vobiscum  and  the 

Dies  Irce. 

["The  Dominus  Vobiscum^  I  may  add,  was  interpolated 
at  other  parts  of  the  service,  just  indeed  at  those  places 
where  by  the  Roman  Missal  it  is  appointed  to  be 
said."] 

6.  Notices  announcing  a  Requiem  Mass,  one  day  in 

the  week,  for  the  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in 
the  war,  and  requesting  prayers  for  the  faithful 
departed. 

7.  A   sermon — "an    impressive    one    in   its   way" — 

suggesting  Confession  before  Communion. 
["  While  the  preacher  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words, 
his  sermon  implied  that  Confession  should  precede  Com 
munion,  and  that  the  only  way  of  attaining  pardon  for  mortal 
sin  was  in  the  Confessional."] 

8.  Illegal  practices    during    and   after   the   Prayer  of 

Consecration. 
["  The  Prayer  of  Consecration  followed.     The  priest  read 
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it  in  a  loud  voice  until  he  reached  the  end  of  the  words 
'  may  be  partakers  of  His  most  blessed  Body  and  Blood ' ; 
after  that  he  was  absolutely  inaudible,  and  one  could  only 
conjecture  what  was  going  forward.  The  acolytes  and 
others  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  altar  bowed  them 
selves  until  their  heads  literally  touched  the  ground.  Then 
amidst  clouds  of  incense  and  to  the  ringing  of  bells  the 
priest  elevated  the  Host  above  his  head,  and  the  people 
bowed  the  head  and  worshipped.  At  the  close  of  the 
Prayer  the  hymn  'O  Saving  Victim'  was  sung,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  Agnus  Dei>  all  which  time  the  priest 
was  engaged  in  mysterious  devotions  before  the  altar. 
The  sacring  bell  was  again  rung,  presumably  when  the 
priest  made  his  communion,  and  then,  following  the 
Roman  use,  he  at  once  performed  the  ablutions.  There 
were  no  communicants,  and  the  priest  never  once  turned 
round  to  give  any  one  the  opportunity  of  communicating. 
After  the  ablutions  the  priest  read  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Collect,  '  O  Lord  and  Heavenly  Father,  we  Thy  humble 
servants,'  &c.,  and  then  pronounced  the  Blessing.  The 
Gloria  in  Excehis  was  omitted.  I  wondered  at  the  reason 
until  I  turned  to  the  Roman  Office,  and  there  I  found  the 
direction  :  '  The  Gloria  in  Excehis  is  not  said  from  this 
[Advent]  Sunday  until  the  Nativity  except  on  Feasts.'  But 
there  was  yet  one  more  likeness  to  Rome  in  the  service  to 
be  mentioned,  viz.  the  secret  reading  by  the  priest  at  the 
north  corner  of  the  'altar'  of  what  is  known  as  the  last 
Gospel." 

[July  6tk,  1900.] — The  following  account  of  "  a 
solemn   requiem    for    the    repose   of  the   soul  of 

/'  at   the   same   church,  was  written  by  Mr. 

Linden  Heitland,  whose   name  has  already  been 
mentioned  more  than  once. 
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He  writes  : — 

"  A  catafalque  was  erected  in  front  of  the  chancel-gates, 
with  four  large  candlesticks  standing  round  it  with  coffee- 
coloured  candles.  The  catafalque — a  large  wooden  struc 
ture — was  covered  with  a  purple  pall;  but  the  body  was 
not  in  the  church.  The  High  Altar  was  draped  in  black, 
and  the  celebrant — who  was  the  Vicar — was  vested  in  a 
black  chasuble,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  'cantor'  in 
a  black  cope,  and  a  curate  who  acted  as  a  server." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  service,  say 
ing  that  the  first  part  of  it  was  intoned  in  so 
hoarse  a  voice  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Small 
candles,  he  tells  us,  were  given  to  the  congregation 
("which  consisted  of  about  ten  people"),  and  the 
candles  round  the  catafalque  were  lighted.  The 
candles  of  the  congregation  were  also  lighted  just 
before  the  Gospel,  but  were  extinguished  again 
immediately  it  was  over.  They  were,  however, 
re-lit  later  on. 

He  also  narrates  : — 

1.  The  ceremonial  use  of  incense,  the  altar,  elements, 

celebrant,  and  one  end  of  the  catafalque  all  being 
censed. 

2.  The  elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements. 

3.  The  ringing  of  the  sacring  bell. 

4.  The  interpolation  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  omission 

of  the  Gloria. 

5.  There  were  ceremonial  ablutions. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  as  follows  : — 

"  Now  came  the  extraordinary  part  of  this  service.  The 
celebrant  left  the  altar,  and  going  to  the  sedilia  changed 
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his  chasuble  for  a  black  cope  with  yellow  orphreys,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  all  his  assistants  (including  a  boy- 
acolyte  to  hold  the  processional  crucifix),  descended  to  the 
catafalque,  placing  himself  at  the  east  end,  while  his  assist 
ants  stood  around.  The  cantor  began  to  intone  in  a  long 
drawling  voice.  It  was  impossible  to  understand  more 
than  a  few  words  of  what  he  said,  such  as  '  Rest  eternal 
grant  to  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  light  perpetual  shine  on 
them,'  &c.  The  server  next  produced  a  brass  vessel  con 
taining  holy  water  and  handed  the  sprinkler  to  the  cele 
brant,  who,  on  receiving  it,  said  in  a  loud  tone,  'Our 
Father,'  and  marched  round  the  catafalque  aspersing  it 
with  the  holy  water.  Next,  seizing  the  thurible,  the  cele 
brant  proceeded  to  cense  the  structure,  going  round  it  in 
like  manner.  After  some  more  petitions  and  responses,  of 
which  I  caught  something  about  '  .  .  .  hell,  deliver  his 
soul,  O  Lord,'  a  prayer  was  said,  asking  God  cto  receive 
our  petitions  for  the  soul  of  His  servant  Charles,'  that  it 
may  not  be  given  to  the  '  enemy,  neither  forgotten  at  the 
last.'  Then  followed  what  seemed  to  be  a  petition  for  the 
absolution  of  the  departed  person,  but  I  am  not  sure.  The 
way  the  speakers  recited  their  parts  made  one  think  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  understood.  There  was  no  Benediction, 
the  service  ending  with  c  May  he  rest  in  peace.  Amen.' 

The  server  stayed  behind — when  the  celebrant  and  his 
assistants  departed — to  offer  the  holy-water  sprinkler  to 
members  of  the  congregation,  who  eagerly  accepted  his 
invitation  to  further  asperse  the  catafalque." 

ST.  ANNE'S,  DERBY.1 
^December  i$th,  1899.] — The  report  shows — 

i.  Illegal  vestments. 

1  The  patronage  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Southwell,  but 
the  present  incumbent  was  appointed  in  1873,  i.e.  before  the  creation 
of  the  existing  diocese. 
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"...  The  choir  entered,  followed  by  the  celebrant's 
procession,  consisting  of  a  crucifer  and  two  acolytes  dressed 
in  black  cassocks  and  lace-trimmed  cottas,  and  the  cele 
brant  in  'Mass'  vestments  and  wearing  a  biretta.  The 
colour  of  the  chasuble,  stole,  and  maniple  was  purple,  and 
on  the  back  of  the  chasuble  there  was  a  large  Y-shaped 
cross." 

2.  The  private  confessions  at  the  altar. 

3.  The  kissing  of  the  altar. 

4.  "  Gestures,  crossing,  genuflexions,  and  secret  prayers 

were  profusely  used." 

5.  Tolling  of  church  bell  during  the  Prayer  of  Conse 

cration. 

6.  Absence  of  any  communicants. 

7.  Ceremonial  ablutions  and  the  reading  of  the  Secret 

Gospel ;  but 

8.  Neither  incense  nor  portable  lights  were  used. 

CHRIST   CHURCH,    DONCASTER.1 

^January  1.2th,  1900.] — I  quote  the  entire  report 
of  the  correspondence  verbatim  : — 

"  I  visited  Christ  Church,  Doncaster,  on  Saturday  morn 
ing  last,  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  was  present  at  the 
eight  o'clock  celebration  of  what  the  official  announce 
ment  called  *  Holy  Mass.'  I  am  perplexed  to  know  how  to 
describe  it,  for  the  service  was  practically  inaudible  almost 
throughout.  In  all  my  experience — which,  I  think,  I  may 
claim  has  been  a  tolerably  wide  one — I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  been  to  Christ  Church,  Doncaster.  I  was  present  at 
the  two  services  of  *  Holy  Mass '  held  there  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation  last  year,  and  was  permitted  to  furnish 

1  The  patrons  are  "  The  Society  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Faith." 
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you  with  an  account  of  them  (see  Record,  March  30,  1899). 
But  then  the  services  were  audible  (except  at  the  Prayer  of 
Consecration),  and  I  was  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
interpolations  and  the  source  whence  they  were  taken,  viz. 
the  Roman  Missal.  But  on  Saturday  last  I  was  quite  at  sea, 
and  it  was  only  from  what  I  saw  that  I  could  tell  that  it 
was  the  service  of  Holy  Communion  which  was  going 
forward.  The  ceremony  was  at  the  High  Altar,  and  I  sat  in 
the  seventh  row  of  seats  rather  less  than  half-way  down  the 
church.  I  heard  the  priest's  voice  fairly  well  in  the  Creed, 
the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  and  in  some  of  the  post- 
Communion  prayers,  but  for  the  rest  the  voice  of  the  priest 
was  an  unintelligible  murmur.  I  cannot  even  say  what 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  were  used,  and  I  can  only 
conjecture  that  they  were  used  at  all  from  the  fact  that  the 
celebrant  changed  his  place  from  the  south  corner  to  the 
north  corner  of  the  '  altar.'  The  priest  was  robed  in  a 
magnificent  white  and  gold  chasuble,  and  he  was  attended 
by  a  little  boy  who  was  attired  in  his  ordinary  dress — a 
knickerbocker  suit  with  Eton  collar.  Judging  from  the 
actions  of  the  priest  he  went  through  his  private  confession 
with  the  boy  at  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  during  the  service 
his  bowings,  crossings,  and  genuflections  seemed  intermin 
able.  Bells  were  rung  and  a  gong  sounded  by  the  boy,  and 
immediately  afterwards  I  saw  the  priest  elevate  the  Host 
and  the  chalice  high  above  his  head,  so  that  I  presume  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  was  said.  There  were  three  com 
municants  (women),  and  the  congregation  consisted  of  seven 
or  eight  persons.  I  believe  the  priest  used  some  formula 
when  communicating  the  women,  but  whether  they  were  the 
words  of  the  Prayer  Book  I  cannot  say.  If  one  may  judge 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  he  passed  from  one  com 
municant  to  the  other,  I  feel  confident  that  if  he  used  the 
words  at  all  he  only  said  the  first  half  of  them.  The  ablutions 
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were  performed  immediately  after  the  communion  of  the 
people. 

The  internal  '  decoration '  of  the  church  with  the  images, 
&c.,  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  I  was  there  in  March 
last,  but  for  the  Christmas  season  a  crib  or  manger  has  been 
added.  It  contains  images  of  the  Holy  Child,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  Joseph,  together  with  models  of  an  ass  and  a 
cow.  Some  half-a-dozen  small  candles  were  burning  at  the 
entrance  of  the  crib,  and  in  front  of  it  stood  a  prayer-chair. 
On  leaving  the  church  I  observed  a  young  man  cross  him 
self  with  '  holy  water '  from  a  little  stoup  which  was  hanging 
at  the  end  of  the  centre  aisle." 


ST.  JOHN'S,  TIMBERHILL,  NORWICH.1 

[March  tyh,  1900.] — The  Vicar  of  this  church  is  the 
Rev.  E.  Ram,  one  of  the  two  clergy  involved  in  the 
"  Hearing"  at  Lambeth  with  regard  to  the  cere 
monial  use  of  incense. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  report  : — 

1.  Processional  lights  were  used. 

2.  Censer   and   incense-boat   were  carried  in  proces 

sion. 

3.  Illegal  vestments  were  worn. 

4.  The  incense  was  blessed  and  lighted  before  the 

altar  while  "  the  priest  began  to  chant  the  Second 
Litany  in  the  Form  of  Intercession  for  the  Forces 
in  South  Africa." 

5.  A  second  procession,  in  which  lights  were  again 

carried,  and  incense  was  used. 

6.  Apparently  the  chalice  was  ceremonially  mixed. 

1  The   patronage   is   in   the   hands   of  the    Dean   and   Chapter   of 
Norwich.     The  present  incumbent  was  appointed  in  1871. 
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7.  Incense  was  discontinued  after  the  service  of  Holy 

Communion  had  actually  begun,  "nor  were  the 
portable  lights  carried  about,  except  to  escort  the 
cross-bearer  to  the  nave  when  he  carried  out  the 
vessels,  and  to  escort  the  priest  to  the  vestry 
at  the  close  of  the  service." 

8.  The  Gospel-Book  was  kissed. 

9.  The  prayers  of  the  congregation  were  asked  for 

"the  repose  of  the  souls  of  those  slain  in  the 
war." 

10.  The  interpolation  of  the  Benedictus  and  of  the  Agnus 

Dei. 

11.  The  hymn  (quoted  above),  beginning  "Hail,  thou 

body,  born  of  Mary,"  was  sung. 

12.  The   priest   was    engaged    during   the    two    latter 

interpolations  "  in  secret  ceremonies  and  devo 
tions  of  his  own." 

13.  There  were  no  communicants. 

14.  "  The  priest  in  pronouncing  the  Benediction  turned 

round  and  bowed  directly  towards  the  consecrated 
elements  when  he  announced  the  name  of  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity." 

15.  There  were  ceremonial  ablutions. 

ALL  HALLOWS',  SOUTHWARK. 

[April  2otk,  1900  (cf.  March  ijt/i,  1899).]— The 
following  description  of  this  church  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  March  17  : — 

"  There  are  no  fewer  than  four  altars  in  the  church — one 
in  the  chancel,  one  in  the  side  chapel,  and  two  in  the  south 
aisle.  On  the  largest  of  the  two  in  the  south  aisle  there  is 
a  tabernacle  with  curtains,  and  the  Sacrament  is  reserved 
there.  On  Sunday  last  the  Sacrament  lamp  was  burning 
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brightly  at  the  side  of  it,  and  I  noticed  that  several  mem 
bers  of  the  choir,  as  they  passed  it  on  their  way  to  the  vestry, 
ostentatiously  genuflected  before  it.  So  also  two  officials, 
after  collecting  the  alms,  genuflected  before  it  on  the  way 
to  their  seats.  There  are  three  places  set  apart  in  the 
church  for  the  hearing  of  confessions — not  boxes,  just  a  little 
place  curtained  off,  and  not  even  that  at  the  place  occupied 
by  the  junior  curate.  Pictures  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
are  hung  round  the  walls,  and  other  pictures  abound.  But 
the  most  startling  c  ornament '  of  the  church  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north  aisle.  Driven  into  a 
mass  of  rock  is  a  huge  cross,  hanging  upon  which  is  what  is 
practically  a  life-size  figure  of  our  Lord — a  representation 
of  the  crucifixion,  executed  with  an  almost  ghastly  exacti 
tude  of  detail.  In  front  of  this  crucifix  there  is  a  prayer- 
desk  with  kneelers,  and  on  Sunday  morning  after  Mass  I 
saw  two  women  kneeling  in  prayer  there,  and  they  were 
afterwards  joined  by  the  priest  who  had  celebrated  the 
Mass." 

The  following  passage  from  the  article  in  the 
later  issue,  describing  the  service  on  Good  Friday 
of  the  present  year,  1900,  is  connected  with  that 
just  quoted,  and  indeed  is  only  fully  intelligible 
when  read  in  conjunction  with  it : — 

"All  the  crucifixes  were  veiled,  and  over  the  reredos,  or 
the  place  where  the  reredos  would  be,  there  was  suspended 
an  immense  sheet  of  sackcloth.  The  High  Altar  was 
stripped  absolutely  bare,  and  revealed  what  looked  like  a 
stone  top.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  was  the  appearance 
of  the  small  altar  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  where 
the  Sacrament  is  reserved  in  a  Tabernacle.  It  was  deco 
rated  with  flowers,  and  some  four  or  six  little  candles  were 
burning  before  the  Tabernacle.  There  were  also  two  stan- 
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dard  candles  burning,  and  on  the  ground  before  the  altar 
were  two  pots  of  beautiful  arum  lilies.  There  were  very 
few  people  in  the  church  when  I  entered,  and  those  who 
were  there  were  kneeling  in  prayer  with  their  faces  towards 
the  Reserved  Sacrament.  When  they  rose  from  their  knees 
they  genuflected  before  the  Reserved  Sacrament,  as  did 
also  others  who  happened  to  pass  by  the  altar." 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  describe  in  careful 
detail  the  service  which  followed,  and  gives  the 
following  summary  of  its  relationship  to  the  Roman 
Missal : — 


"ROMAN  MISSAL. 

1.  Entry  and   prostration 
of  priest. 

2.  Lesson,  Tract,  Prayer, 
Lesson,  and  Tract. 

3.  Passion    of   our    Lord 
Jesus   Christ    according    to 
St.  John. 

4.  Special  Prayers. 

5.  Adoration      of     Cross 
during  singing  of  Reproaches, 
Crux    fidelity     and     Pange 
lingua  gloriosi. 

6.  Mass  of  Pre-Sanctified. 


AT  ALL  HALLOWS'. 

1.  Entry  and   prostration 
of  priest. 

2.  Mass  of  Pre-Sanctified, 
which  included 

3.  Passion    of   our   Lord 
Jesus    Christ    according    to 
St.  John. 

4.  Special  Prayers. 

5.  Reproaches. 


6.  Adoration  of  Cross 
during  singing  of  'Faithful 
Cross'  and  'Sing,  my  tongue, 
the  glorious  battle.' " 


I  quote  the  following  passages  verbatim  ;  they  are 
well  worth  careful  perusal : — 

A.   "  About  a  quarter  past  ten  a  priest  (apparently  one  of 
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the  curates)  came  from  the  vestry  into  the  church,  preceded 
by  an  acolyte  bearing  a  lighted  candle.  He  was  vested 
simply  in  cassock,  surplice,  and  stole.  Approaching  the 
altar  where  the  Sacrament  was  reserved,  the  two  genuflected 
before  it,  and  the  priest,  moving  on  one  side  the  candles 
and  flowers,  produced  a  key  and  proceeded  to  unlock  the 
Tabernacle.  The  acolyte  at  once  rang  the  sacring  bell,  and 
people  in  the  church  bowed  low.  The  priest  then  brought 
out  from  the  Tabernacle  the  chalice  containing  the  Re 
served  Sacrament,  and,  preceded  by  the  acolyte  carrying 
the  lighted  candle  and  ringing  the  sacring  bell  as  they  went 
along,  took  it  to  the  chancel  and  deposited  it  in  the  Taber 
nacle  on  the  High  Altar.  The  six  candles  above  the  High 
Altar  had  been  previously  lighted,  but  the  acolyte  deposited 
his  solitary  candle  on  the  altar-steps  (to  denote  the  presence 
of  the  Sacrament  in  the  Tabernacle)  until  he  was  able  to 
get  up  behind  the  altar  and  light  a  red  lamp,  which  he  then 
deposited  upon  the  Tabernacle  itself. 

Shortly  after  this  the  choir  came  in  with  the  Vicar,  and 
took  their  places.  The  Vicar  announced  a  hymn,  { The 
Royal  Banners  forward  go.'  There  is  a  fine  organ  in  the 
church,  but  it  was  silent  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  singing 
all  through  the  service  was  most  doleful.  During  the  hymn 
the  priest  who  had  removed  the  Reserved  Sacrament 
entered  the  sacrarium  from  the  priests'  vestry,  wearing  the 
Mass  vestments,  his  chasuble  being  black  with  a  white 
embroidered  cross  on  the  back.  He  was  attended  by  two 
acolytes.  As  they  approached  the  altar  they  prostrated 
themselves  before  it.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  acolytes  got 
up,  and  going  to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  they  brought 
a  linen  cloth  and,  one  holding  one  end  and  one  the  other, 
they  passed  it  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  priest  and  took 
it  to  the  altar,  which  they  then  covered  with  it. 

This  over  the  priest  got  up,  and,  proceeding  to  the  south 

M 
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corner  of  the  altar,  read  there  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Collect 
for  Purity,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Prayer  for  the 
Queen,  the  Collects  and  the  Epistle  for  Good  Friday,  as 
they  appear  in  the  English  Prayer  Book.  This  was  all  to 
the  good,  but  it  was  the  only  time  throughout  the  service 
that  the  Prayer  Book  was  used. 

After  this  the  Vicar  announced  Litany  No.  467  (A.  and  M.), 
and  this  Litany  of  the  Passion  was  sung  while  the  priest  at 
the  altar  proceeded  with  the  Mass  of  the  Pre-Sanctified. 
This  is  what  happened. 

The  priest  unlocked  the  Tabernacle  and  took  out  the 
chalice  containing  the  Reserved  Sacrament  and  placed  it  on 
the  altar.  The  thurifer  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  priest 
kneeling,  taking  from  him  the  censer,  censed  the  chalice. 
Whether  he  removed  the  wafer  from  the  chalice  at  this  stage 
or  earlier  I  cannot  positively  say,  for  he  was  officiating  with 
his  back  to  the  people,  but  in  a  moment  or  so  a  server 
approached  the  priest  who,  rising  from  his  knees,  poured 
wine  and  water  into  the  chalice.  He  next  censed  the 
oblations  and  the  altar.  Having  handed  the  censer  back 
to  the  thurifer,  the  priest  bowed  over  the  altar,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  he  elevated  the  wafer  high  above  his  head. 
A  bell  was  next  rung  to  denote  that  the  priest  was  con 
suming  the  elements,  and  almost  directly  afterwards  he 
performed  the  ablutions. 

The  priest  and  his  attendants  then  left  the  chancel ;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment  or  two.  They  returned,  the  priest 
having  exchanged  his  chasuble  for  a  capacious  black  cope, 
and  proceeded  to  the  south  corner  of  the  altar.  All  this 
time  the  Metrical  Litany  was  being  sung.  At  its  close  the 
next  stage  of  the  service  was  proceeded  with." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  prove  the   use   of 
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special  prayers  taken  almost  without  modification 
from  the  Roman  Missal,  and  the  subsequent  singing 
of  "the  Reproaches/'  of  which  the  words  "were 
identical,  making  due  allowances  for  differences  of 
translation,"  with  those  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Service  Book. 

After  the  Reproaches  came  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  and  I  again  quote  verbatim : — 

"  An  anthem  (still  following  the  Missal)  extolling  the 
wood  by  which  joy  came  into  the  world  was  sung.  This 
was  followed  by  the  verse  Crux  fidelis  and  the  hymn  Pange 
lingua  gloriosi  sung  in  English,  the  Crux  fidelis  being 
repeated  after  every  verse  of  the  hymn.  Here  is  the 
version  of  it  sung  at  All  Hallows' : — 

'  Faithful  Cross,  above  all  other 

One  and  only  noble  Tree, 
None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom, 
None  in  fruit  thy  peers  may  be  ; 
Sweetest  Wood  and  Sweetest  Iron, 
Sweetest  Weight  is  hung  on  thee.3 

In  the  Roman  Church  a  cross  is  exposed  on  a  cushion, 
and  during  the  singing  the  congregation  go  up  one  by  one 
and  worship  it.  At  All  Hallows'  the  order  of  adoration 
was  varied,  but  it  was  none  the  less  real.  Before  the 
service  began  at  all  the  Vicar  placed  a  faldstool  and  a  chair 
in  the  centre  aisle,  just  outside  the  chancel.  Upon  these 
he  placed  a  cushion,  and  having  covered  a  black  cloth  over 
it  he  placed  on  the  top  a  small  crucifix  of  black  wood  with 
a  bronze  figure,  and  this  remained  exposed  all  through  the 
service.  But  this  was  not  all.  As  soon  as  the  verse 

'  Faithful  Cross,  above  all  other ' 
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was  sung,  one  of  the  acolytes  went  up  behind  the  High 
Altar  and  unveiled  the  brass  crucifix  which  stood  above  the 
Tabernacle.  Then,  coming  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
he  drew  aside  a  violet  curtain  in  the  west  corner  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  there  was  revealed  an  immense  crucifix 
driven  into  a  mass  of  rock.  The  stone  figure  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  Cross  must  have  been  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 
With  these  crucifixes  specially  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
people  (who  were  kneeling  all  the  time),  the  verse  above 
quoted,  '  Faithful  cross,'  &c.,  was  sung  after  every  stanza  of 
the  hymn.  Could  a  more  direct  adoration  of  wood  and 
stone  be  possible  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  hymn  the  choir  and  clergy  left  the 
church,  the  Vicar  pausing  on  his  way  to  kneel  at  the 
faldstool  and  to  kiss  the  crucifix." 

The  Incumbent  of  this  church  is  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Duthy,  who  was  presented  to  it  in  1892  by  Keble 
College,  Oxford.  For  some  two  or  three  years 
(approximately  1895-98)  Mr.  Duthy  was  on  the 
Council  of  the  Rochester  Diocesan  Fund,  and, 
according  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  fund,  owed 
his  place  there  to  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop. 

ST.  FAITH'S,  STOKE  NEWINGTON.1 

[June  i$tti,  1900.] — The  account  of  a  choral  Cele 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  this  Church  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  "  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi" 
shows — 

1.  The  use  of  illegal  vestments. 

2.  Processional  lights. 
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3.  Ceremonial  use  of  incense. 

4.  Ceremonial  mixing  of  the  chalice. 

5.  The  use  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  appointed  in  the 

Roman  Missal. 

6.  Genuflections  before  the  Consecrated  Elements. 

ST.  PETER'S,  FULHAM.  * 

\_June  i$th,  1900.] — The  account  is,  in  this  case 
also,  of  a  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  "Festival  of  Corpus  Christi"  :— 

1.  "  The  celebrant  was  vested  in  a  crimson  chasuble, 

richly  worked  with  gold,  and  this  also  was  most 
elaborately  embroidered  with  a  very  deep  border 
of  lace-work." 

2.  "The  service  was  a  mixture  of  Missal  and  Prayer 

Book;  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  being 
taken  from  the  Roman  Missal." 

3.  There  were  no  communicants. 

4.  "The  celebrant  turned  to  the  people,  and,  holding 

a  wafer  in  his  hand,  said,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'" 

ST.  PHILIP'S,  CLERKENWELL.2 

[June  i$th,  1900.] — The  report,  which  is  of  a  Cele 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  same  day, 
shows — 

1  The  patronage  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  but 
the  present  incumbent  was  appointed  in  1883,  i.e.  before  the  translation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  Exeter  to  London. 

2  The    patronage    is   in   the   hands   of  the   Vicar   of  St.    Mark's, 
Clerkenwell,    the    present   incumbent    of    St.    Philip's    having    been 
appointed  in  1899. 
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1.  The  use  of  illegal  vestments. 

2.  The    preliminary   confessions    of    the    priest   and 

server    (as    in   the    Roman    "Ordinary   of    the 
Mass  "). 

3.  The  use  of  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  ap 

pointed   by  the   Roman  Missal  for  the  Festival 
of  Corpus  Christi. 

4.  Ceremonial  mixing  of  the  chalice. 

5.  Ceremonial  washing  of  the  priest's  fingers. 

6.  Elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements,  and  acts  of 

adoration  by  the  priest. 

7.  Use  of  secret  prayers. 

8.  The  ablutions  were  performed  during  service. 

9.  The  reading  of  "The  last  Gospel." 

ALL  SAINTS',  PENTONVILLE. 

{June  i$th,  1900.] — The  account — like  those  to 
which  references  have  just  been  made — describes 
a  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
contains  the  following  allegations  : — 

1.  The  use  of  illegal  vestments. 

2.  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  were   (apparently)  those 

appointed  in  the  Roman  Missal. 

3.  "  The  latter  half  of  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  was 

absolutely  inaudible." 

4.  Elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements,  and  subse 

quent  acts  of  adoration  by  the  priest. 

5.  The  ablutions  were  performed  during  service. 

6.  An  improper  method  of  administration. 

["The  rubric  in  the  Prayer  Book  directs,  in  regard  to 
the  communicants,  that  the  minister  shall  deliver  the 
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elements  'into  their  hands.'  The  priest  at  All  Saints'  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  communicants  knelt  at  a  long 
desk,  the  server  having  first  spread  a  white  cloth  over  it, 
and  the  priest  put  the  wafer  into  the  mouth  of  each  com 
municant,  one  woman  putting  out  her  tongue  to  facilitate 
the  process.  He  said  the  first  section  of  the  words  of 
administration  in  an  audible  voice,  but  the  words  in  the 
second  section  were,  in  nearly  every  case,  absolutely  in 
audible.  I  was  sitting  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
priest,  and  it  was  only  by  the  motion  of  his  lips  that  I 
could  tell  the  second  section  of  the  words  were  said  at  all. 
Moreover,  they  were  whispered  perfunctorily  as  the  priest 
passed  from  one  communicant  to  the  other."] 


ST.  AGNES',  KENNINGTON  PARK.1 

[April  \ithy  1900.] — A  reprint  from  the  Daily 
News  gives  an  account  of  the  blessing  and  dis 
tribution  of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday  in  this  year 
at  this  church.  I  quote  part  of  it  : — 

"  Morning  Prayer  was  said  plainly  at  ten,  and  between 
that  Office  and  the  celebration,  the  blessing  and  procession 
of  palms  took  place.  The  palms  were  blessed,  portions  of 
an  ancient  Office  being  used,  and  given  to  the  choir  at  the 
altar,  while  they  were  distributed  to  all  the  congregation  in 
the  nave  and  west  gallery.  The  crucifixes,  sacred  pictures, 
and  images  were  veiled.  The  clergy  and  choir  carrying 
palms,  while  incense  was  used,  proceeded  round  the  church. 
...  At  the  font  a  special  Office  was  said,  and  the  Gospel 
for  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  describing  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem  read ;  and  there  was  another  short  Office  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  large  crucifix  on  the  rood  screen.  The 

1  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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clergy  retired  before  the  celebration  and  the  cope  of  the 
officiant  was  changed  for  the  chasuble  of  the  celebrant. 
No  incense  was  used  during  the  celebration,  but  the  choir 
and  people  were  censed  before  the  service.  Portable  lights, 
however,  were  used,  though  not  very  much  moved  about 
during  the  service.  Two  Collects  were  added  to  those  for 
the  day,  one  being  for  Good  Friday  and  the  other  pre 
sumably  a  war  Collect.  .  .  .  The  reading  of  the  Gospel 
was  a  great  feature  of  the  service.  As  at  the  Ober-Ammergau 
Play  the  conversational  portions — the  words  of  our  Lord, 
Pilate,  and  others — were  read,  or  rather  sung,  by  different 
people,  the  narrative  being  given  by  the  Gospeller.  At  the 
words  '  He  gave  up  the  ghost '  the  whole  congregation  fell 
on  their  knees.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Holland,  who  gave  out  a  long  list  of  services 
for  the  week,  and  the  times  when  the  clergy  would  attend 
to  hear  confessions,  as  well  as  called  on  the  congregation 
to  give  special  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  assassination." 

ST.  ALPHEGE'S,  SOUTHWARK.1 
[April  27 'thy  1900.] — The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  report  of  a  service  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  festival : — 

1.  Illegal  vestments  were  used. 

["  The  clergy  were  robed  in  vestments  of  red  with  yellow 
trimmings,  the  celebrant  having  on  a  beautiful  cope." 

2.  The  altar  was  "censed"  during  the  procession  of 

clergy  and  choir,  but  incense  was  not  used  sub 
sequently. 

3.  The  ceremonial  washing  of  the  priest's  fingers. 

4.  After  this  washing,  "  the  deacon  placing  a  white 

1  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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silk  mantle  or  veil  over  the  shoulders  of  the  sub- 
deacon,  gave  into  his  hands  either  the  paten  or 
the  chalice,  and  this  article  the  sub-deacon  im 
mediately  hid  up  in  the  folds  of  the  veil,  and  he 
kept  it  there  until  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecra 
tion,  standing  meanwhile  on  the  lowest  of  the 
altar  steps  behind  the  deacon,  who  stood  im 
mediately  behind  the  celebrant." 

5.  The  ceremonial  lighting  of  "no  fewer  than  forty- 

two  small  candles." 

6.  The  interpolation  of  the  Benedictus  and  the  Agnus 

Dei. 

7.  The  complete  hiding  of  the  Manual  Acts. 

8.  "  Both  before  and  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration 

it  was  only  too  evident,  from  the  genuflexions, 
the  bowings,  and  the  crossings  of  the  priests  at 
the  'altar,'  that  the  priest  was  engaged  in  some 
devotions  and  ceremonies  foreign  to  the  Prayer 
Book." 

9.  The  use  of  the  sacring  bell. 

10.  The  elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements. 

n.  The  absence  of  communicants. 
[•'After  the  singing  of  the  Agnus  the  celebrant  faced  the 
congregation,  elevated  a  wafer,  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  it.      He  afterwards  turned  back  again.     No  one 
communicated.  .  .  ."] 

12.  The  secret  reading  of  "  the  last  gospel." 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S,  BRIGHTON.1 

\August  -$ist,  1900.] — An  article  is  quoted  from 
the  Sussex  Daily  News,  contributed  by  a  correspon 
dent,  who  writes  :— 

1  The  patron  is  the  Rev.  A.  U.  Wagner. 
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" ....  I  will  make  no  comment  on  the  service,  except 
to  say  that  I  have  never,  not  even  in  Continental  Cathedrals, 
seen  anything  so  exquisitely  lovely  as  is  the  High  Celebration 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  if  considered  solely  as  an  appeal  to  the 
aesthetic  sense.  Of  course  to  the  congregation  it  was  very 
much  more  than  that.  When  the  Host  was  raised  and  the 
Sanctus-bell  was  rung  the  impression  I  had  was  the  awe- 
inspiring  one  of  an  adoring  multitude.  The  silence  which 
fell  upon  the  vast  throng  of  worshippers  at  the  supreme 
moment  was  so  intense  that  one  seemed  to  hear  the  beating 
of  one's  own  heart." 

The  following  are  stated  by  him  to  be  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  church  : — 

a.  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

b.  Tabernacle  and  crucifix  on  the  High  Altar. 

c.  A  crucifix  over  the  pulpit. 

d.  Pictures  of  the  Saints,  including  one  of  the  Virgin. 

e.  A  side  altar  with  a  light  burning  before  it. 

f.  Confessional-boxes,   with  the  names  of  the  clergy 

attached  to  them. 

g.  "  A  Calvary  with  a  lighted  lamp  burning  before  it." 

The  same  issue  contains  an  account  from  the 
pen  of  "a  widely  honoured  Evangelical  clergy 
man/'  of  part  of  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion  in  this  church  at  which  he  was  present. 
["  We  print  his  notes  in  the  form  in  which  they 
reach  us  in  order  to  show  the  bewildering  amaze 
ment  produced  upon  the  mind  of  one  perfectly 
accustomed  to  the  Prayer  Book  Services  of  the 
Church  when  he  sees  a  Ritualistic  High  Mass."] 
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I  quote  a  portion  of  his  evidence  : — 

"  Then  the  red-cassocked  choir  streamed  in.  There  was 
a  brass  cross  (no  doubt  a  crucifix)  in  the  procession.  Three 
priests,  robed  in  gorgeous  crimson  silk  embroidered  with 
gold,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  High  Altar,  and  with 
bowings  and  turnings  I  suppose  were  making  their  con 
fessions  to  each  other,  judging  from  their  strange  move 
ments.  They  then  stood  while  something  was  sung,  I 
know  not  what.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  server  in 
the  bed-gown  surplice  placed  a  large  card  in  the  centre 
of  the  altar,  such  a  card  as  one  sees  on  Romish  altars. 
The  three  priests  seemed  to  move  as  one  man  in  a  gliding 
movement,  first  round  the  north  end  and  then  across  to 
the  south  end  of  the  altar.  I  think  they  held  hands,  some 
times  they  stood  in  a  row,  sometimes  one  behind  the  other, 
sometimes  grouped  together.  Then  the  censer  was  brought, 
and  clouds  of  incense  rose  all  round  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  altar  while  a  hymn  was  sung.  I  just  managed  to  hear 
a  word  or  two  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  guessed  what  was 
coming.  The  Commandments  were  omitted.  There  had 
been  a  7  A.M.  celebration  and  a  'sung  Eucharist.'  Then 
one  of  the  priests,  after  receiving  a  book  from  the  attendant, 
intoned  something,  I  suppose  it  was  the  Epistle.  This  was 
followed  by  a  procession  across  to  the  choir  in  the  north 
stalls  and  the  carrying  of  a  book,  I  imagine  the  Gospels  ; 
whilst  again  clouds  of  incense  rose  and  the  choir  were 
thoroughly  censed.  The  Gospel  was  sung,  several  tones 
being  used,  and  if  I  had  not  caught  the  sound  of  'ye  are 
they  which  have  followed  Me  in  My  temptations  '  it  might 
all  have  been  in  Latin." 

ALL  SAINTS',  PLYMOUTH. 

[August  2^th,  1900.] — Contributed  by  Mr.  Patrick 
White,  LL.B.,  Parliamentary  Agent  to  the  Church 
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Association.      The    report    shows,    among    other 
things — 

1.  A  sacring  bell  on  the  steps  of  the  High  Altar. 

2.  Upon  another  altar  "  a  crucifix,  candles,  flowers,  sac- 

ring  bell,  also  a  tabernacle  for  reserving  the  host." 

3.  Upon  a  third  altar  "an  image  of  our  Lord  with  the 

sacred  heart." 

4.  One  of  the  windows  "contains  portraits  of  St.  Leo 

(Pope)  with  the  words  '  Ora  pro  nobis.' " 

5.  "The  third  window  is  a  picture  of  St.  Martin,  with 

'  S.  Martine,  ora  pro  nobis '  under." 

6.  Two  holy  water  stoups. 

7.  Pictures  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

8.  "  Two  confession  places,  each  with  a  chair  for  the 

'  priest,'  and  a  kneeling-stool  for  the  *  penitent,'  a 
screen  with  a  lattice  separating  the  two,  and  a 
movable  screen  round  the  penitent's  stool." 

9.  "  A  notice  in  the  church  says  :  *  Confessions  can  be 

heard  on  Fridays  at  3  P.M.,  Saturdays  at  n  A.M. 
and  8  P.M.,  before  great  festivals  at  n,  3,  6.30, 
and  8.'  The  notice-board  outside  the  church 
contains  the  following  extract:  'Sunday  Masses, 
7.30,  10  (sung);  High  Mass,  11.15.  Week-days: 
Mass  every  day,  7. so."1 

ST.  PETER'S,  PLYMOUTH.2 

[August  2/\th,  1900.] — The  following  is  Mr.  Patrick 
White's  account  of  the  interior  of  the  church  : — 


1  Mr.  White  visited  the  church  in  July  of  the  present  year  (1900), 
about  a  month  after  the  incumbent,  responsible  for  this  ritual,  is  stated 
by  him  to  have  been  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome.     The  report 
is,  however,  evidence  as  to  the  practices  which  have  within  the  last 
twelve  months  found  a  home  in  this  Church.     The  patronage  is  in  the 
hands  of  trustees. 

2  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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"  The  'high  altar'  has  a  crucifix,  six  candles,  a  tabernacle, 
and  a  red  lamp  in  front,  not  burning.  The  south  'altar' 
has  exactly  the  same  ornaments.  There  is  a  crucifix  on  a 
column  near  the  pulpit,  and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  are 
round  the  walls.  In  the  north  transept  is  a  Confessional- 
box,  a  huge  permanent  wooden  erection,  exactly  like  those 
one  sees  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  There  is  a  large 
image  of  our  Lord  opposite  the  south-west  door.  On  one 
of  the  pillars  was  the  following  :  '  Notice. — All  the  seats  to 
the  west  of  this  pillar  will  be  occupied  by  Sunday-school 
children  at  the  celebration  of  Holy  Eucharist  at  n  A.M.' 
Another  notice  is  as  follows  :  '  Confessions  are  heard  by  the 

Vicar  at  -    -  on ,  by  the  Rev. at on , 

by  the  Rev.  at on .'     A  third  notice  gave 

the  services  for  the  week,  including  the  following :  '  S. 
Translation  of  St.  Swithun,  M.  Holy  Eucharist,  7  Black, 
7.30  Black.'  There  were  also  on  a  board  numerous  cards 
beginning,  '  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of .' " 

ST.  JAMES  THE  LESS,  PLYMOUTH.1 

^August  24/72,  1900.] — Mr.  Patrick  White's  account 
shows — 

1.  A  tabernacle,  with  red  lamp  burning  in  front  [the 

generally  recognised  sign  that  the  Sacrament  is 
reserved  there]. 

2.  A  sacring  bell. 

3.  A  place  for  hearing  confessions. 

4.  Stations  of  the  Cross  round  the  walls. 

5.  A  notice-board,  asking,  "Of  your  charity,"  prayers 

"for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed";  and  cards 
underneath  with  names. 

1  The  patrons  are  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
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6.  A  notice-board  giving  times  when  confessions  are 
heard. 


ST.    JOHN'S,    PLYMOUTH.1 

[August  24^,  1900.]  —  Mr.  Patrick  White's  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  church,  paid  by  him  in  March  1900, 
shows  that  — 

1.  The   altar   in    the   north  chapel   has   "twenty-two 

candles,  crucifix,  tabernacle  with  curtains,  red 
sanctuary-lamp  burning,  sacring  bell.  At  the 
back  is  a  confession-place." 

2.  Another  altar  also  has  a  "  tabernacle." 

3.  Round  the  church  are  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

4.  "  There  is  a  notice  beginning  :   *  All  Souls'  Day, 

1899.  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  souls  of  —  ' 
then  follow  twenty-six  names  and  fifty-seven  cards 
with  further  names." 

5.  A  notice  contains  the  following  announcements  : 

"Lent,  1900.  Sunday,  u,  Sung  Mass.  Monday 
Evening,  Vespers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  8, 
Wednesday  at  10,  Mass.  Friday  at  10,  Mass;  at 
8,  Stations  of  the  Cross." 

6.  "  A  notice  in  the  porch  announces  —  '  Intercessions  : 

Sunday,  that  Jesus  may  be  reverenced  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  Penance;  Thursday,  that 
the  Bishops  may  restore  to  us  the  Sacrament  of 
Unction.  '" 


1  If  this  church  is  identical  with  St.  John's,  Sutton-on-Plym,  the 
patrons  are  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
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ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ALL  ANGELS',  SOUTHSEA.1 

[August  2^tht  1900.] — The  church  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Patrick  White  on  May  3rd  of  the  present  year 
(1900). 

"  In  the  north  transept  he  found  a  confession-place.  It 
consisted  of  a  chair  for  the  '  priest '  and  a  kneeling-desk  for 
the  '  penitent.'  On  the  latter  lay  what  appeared  to  be  a 
plain  white  card.  On  the  other  side  the  following  words 
were  type-written  : — 

^  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  I  confess  to  Almighty 
God,  to  Blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin,  Blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  to  Blessed  John  Baptist,  to  the  Holy  Apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  to  all  the  Saints,  and  to  you  my  father  that 
I  have  sinned  exceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
through  my  fault,  through  my  most  grievous  fault,  and  I 
accuse  myself  that  since  my  last  confession  which  I  made 
...  for  these  and  all  my  past  sins  which  I  do  not  now 
remember,  and  for  those  I  know  not  of,  I  humbly  implore 
pardon  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  you  my  father  I  ask 
penance,  counsel,  and  absolution,  wherefore  I  beg  Blessed 
Mary  ever  Virgin,  Blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,  Blessed 
John  the  Baptist,  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  all  the 
Saints,  and  you  my  father  to  pray  for  me  to  the  Lord  our 
God." 

ALL   SAINTS',    MIDDLESBROUGH-ON-TEES. 

[April  12th,  1900.] — The  following  cuttings  "  from 
the  current  number  of  the  parish  magazine  "  of  the 

1  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  but 
the  present  incumbent  was  appointed  in  1892,  i.e.  before  the  translation 
of  the  present  Diocesan. 
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above  parish,  were  forwarded  by  a  north-country 
correspondent,  and  printed  as  follows  : — 

"The  Parish  Eucharist,  with  sermon  and  procession 
(High  Mass)." 

"Sacrament  of  Penance." 

"  Confessions  are  heard  every  morning  after  the  Eucharist 
or  after  Matins;  also  on  Fridays,  at  2  P.M.,  6  P.M.,  and  8 
P.M.;  and  on  Saturdays  at  8  P.M." 

"  Intercessions.  That  more  frequent  and  universal  use 
may  be  made  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  especially  in 
this  parish." 

"  That  all  the  faithful  of  this  parish  be  led  to  attend  the 
High  Mass  at  9  A.M.  every  Sunday  with  great  devotion  and 
joy  as  the  one  service  of  Divine  appointment." 

"For  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  England  and  the  con 
version  of  pious  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  religion  during 
the  present  persecution  of  English  Catholics." 

"  On  the  Sunday  next  before  Easter  we  commemorate 
our  Blessed  Lord  riding  up  to  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of 
throngs  of  people  shouting  their  Hosanna  and  casting  their 
clothes  and  palm  branches  on  the  road  for  Him  to  ride 
over.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  that  on  this  day  before  the 
solemn  High  Mass  palm  branches  should  be  blest  and  then 
small  portions  be  given  to  the  people,  who  with  the  priests 
and  choir  join  in  the  procession.  This  will  take  place  as 
before  at  All  Saints'  at  the  9  A.M.  High  Mass.  Let  us  give 
to  our  Blessed  Lord  on  this  day  as  far  as  in  us  lies  the  like 
honour  to  that  which  the  multitudes  gave  that  went  before 
and  that  followed  crying  'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David, 
blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Hosanna 
in  the  Highest." 

"  Draw  near  in  Holy  Week  and  Good  Friday  to  our 
Saviour  in  His  Cross  and  Passion,  and  learn  from  Him 
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the  deep  sorrow  for  your  sin,  and  make  confession  of  your 
sins  one  by  one  as  far  as  you  can  remember  them  without 
wilfully  keeping  back  any,  and  be  in  charity  with  all  men, 
beg  God's  pardon  for  the  past  and  make  definite  plans 
what  you  are  going  to  do  to  avoid  repetition  of  sin  in  the 
future.  The  best  and  most  sure  way  is  to  go  to  one  of 
Christ's  ambassadors  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and 
make  a  full  acknowledgment  of  your  sins  to  God  before  him, 
and  know  the  great  comfort  and  joy  of  a  quiet  conscience, 
sin's  heavy  cloud  and  burden  gone,  and  a  new  life  in  Christ 
begun  with  your  Easter  Communion. 

"  Father  Burn  will  be  in  church  at  9  A.M.,  2  P.M.,  and  6 
P.M.,  and  after  the  Evening  Service  each  day  in  Passion 
Week  and  Holy  Week. 

"Father  Woodward  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur 
day  in  Holy  Week  at  10  A.M.,  2  P.M.,  and  6.30  P.M. 

"Father  Chevallier,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  5.30 
and  8.30  P.M.,  and  on  Saturday  at  8  A.M.,  6  and  8.15  P.M. 
in  Holy  Week,  and  any  of  the  priests  can  be  seen  at  any 
other  time  by  previous  appointment." 

Referring  to  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  congrega 
tion,  we  are  told  that  "she  was  constantly  fortified  and 
strengthened  by  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  Her  body 
was  brought  to  the  church  for  the  Burial  Office,  and  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  was  pleaded  in  the  morning  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul." 
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CHAPTER    III 

CRITICISMS  AND   SUGGESTIONS 

IT  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  any  consecutive 
account  of  the  agitation  which  has,  during  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years,  been  resolutely  directed 
against  the  school  of  whose  teaching  and  practices 
examples — in  some  cases  extreme  examples — were 
given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  would  serve 
no  good  purpose  to  do  so,  for  the  main  outlines 
of  the  movement,  whether  within  or  outside  Parlia 
ment,  will  be  remembered  by  my  readers,  and  to 
tell  the  story  of  it  would  only  be  to  repeat  what 
is  already  more  or  less  familiar.  But  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  pass  under  some  review 
two  matters  of  importance  which  have  stood  out 
—the  second  of  them  very  prominently  —  from 
the  general  hurly-burly,  and  on  which  something 
may,  I  venture  to  think,  be  said  beyond  what  is 
generally  realised,  except  by  those  who  have 
followed  with  especial  closeness  the  course  of 
events,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
"  ins  and  outs "  of  the  controversy ;  and  I  would 
then  go  on  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  connec 
tion  with  the  legislative  aspect  of  the  question — 
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an  aspect  which  is  very  unwelcome  to  some,  and 
seems  to  them  pock  -  marked  with  ugly  possi 
bilities,  but  to  which  the  eyes  of  all  of  us  are 
being  directed  just  now. 

I.  ANGLICANISM  AND  CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

Early  in  October  1898,  i.e.  about  six  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  agitation, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  delivered  an  im 
portant  Charge,  which  had  been  anxiously  waited 
for,  especially  in  view  of  the  silence — in  the  opinion 
of  many  the  unfortunate  and  ill-judged  silence — 
which  he  had  steadily  maintained  in  spite  of  a 
growing  measure  of  unrest  and  indignation,  among 
all  classes  in  the  community,  at  a  condition  of 
things  which  the  Bishops  seem  to  have  done  little 
or  nothing  to  check,  and  something,  if  not  a  good 
deal,  to  encourage.  That  Charge,  when  it  was  de 
livered,  dealt  with,  among  other  things,  four  points 
of  grave  moment. 

A. — The  Invocation  of  Saints. 

"The  true  purpose  of  religious  observances  is  to  sanctify 
the  life  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  God,  and  if  the  life  be  not 
really  holier  the  religious  observances  are  of  little  value. 
But  besides  this,  the  perpetual  tendency  of  depending  not 
on  God's  grace,  but  on  the  help  of  His  creatures,  is  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  the  duty  of  our  own  vigorous  exertions  in  the 
spiritual  conflict.  We  look  for  God's  help  in  the  form  of 
added  grace.  The  help  will  be  within  and  not  merely 
without.  He  inspires,  He  inwardly  strengthens,  He  calls 
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us  to  the  fight.  His  help  is  ennobling,  elevating,  sanctify 
ing.  The  help  that  His  creatures  can  give,  if  they  can  give 
any  at  all,  is  of  necessity  external.  They  cannot  give  grace, 
they  cannot  enter  within  us.  In  so  far  as  we  appeal  to 
them  we  are  asking  for  such  help  as  man  can  give  to  man, 
which,  whether  much  or  little,  is  not  in  itself  a  new  power 
within  the  soul,  and  there  is  a  temptation  to  rely  on  this 
outside  help  and  to  believe  that  if  we  can  but  get  it  we  need 
not  exert  ourselves  so  much.  And,  lastly — which  is  more 
important  than  anything  else — there  is  the  ever-present 
danger  of  trenching  on  God's  prerogative  and  approaching, 
if  not  committing,  idolatry ;  not,  perhaps,  breaking  the 
Second  Commandment,  but  breaking  the  First.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  those  who  pray  to  saints,  if  they  may  be 
properly  instructed,  do  not  worship  them,  but  only  ask  for 
their  aid,  just  as  we  might  ask  a  living  man  to  give  us  his 
prayers,  yet  the  passage  from  asking  an  invisible  being  to 
help  us  is  so  dangerously  near  to  putting  such  a  being  in  a 
Divine  position,  that  our  Church  dare  not  and  will  not 
run  the  risk.  There  is  nothing  like  such  prayers  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  Church  of  England  will  not  permit  it  to  her 
members.  And  for  these  reasons,  and  for  other  reasons 
like  these,  the  Church  of  England  has  swept  away  all 
worship  except  the  worship  of  God  Himself.  No  worship 
of  any  kind  is  allowed  even  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  the 
blessed  Virgin.  No  worship  is  allowed  to  any  Apostles,  no 
invocation  to  any  saints,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  all 
approaches  and  temptations  to  the  breach  of  this  rule,  even 
the  appearance  of  such  worship  is  forbidden." l 

B. — Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

"To  pray  for  the  dead  is  not  forbidden  by  the  New 
Testament,    and   it   is    not    forbidden    by   the  Church  of 
1  Guardian  newspaper,  Oct.  12,  1898. 
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England,  and  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  accordingly,  have 
so  decided.  But  while  the  Church  of  England  nowhere 
forbids  prayers  for  the  departed,  it  nevertheless  does  not 
authorise  the  introduction  of  such  prayers  into  our  public 
worship,  except  in  the  most  cautious  and  guarded  manner. 
In  our  public  worship  we  pray  for  ourselves,  that  we  '  with 
all  those  that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  God's  Holy 
Name  may  have  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  in 
body  and  soul  in  God's  eternal  and  everlasting  glory.' 
This  is  the  model  which  we  are  bound  to  follow,  and  in 
our  public  worship  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  within 
the  limits  here  indicated,  for,  where  we  know  so  little  it  is 
the  duty  of  reverence  to  let  our  words  be  few,  lest,  per 
chance,  there  may  be  something  said  which  is  inconsistent 
with  that  which  God  is  doing ;  lest,  perchance,  we  may  be 
pretending  to  understand  what  is  altogether  hidden  ;  lest, 
perchance,  we  may  induce  others  in  following  an  example 
to  be  incautious  and  to  step  beyond  the  limits  which  ought 
to  confine  all  approaches  to  the  very  presence  of  God.  In 
our  private  prayers  there  is  nothing  in  the  Church's  teaching 
to  forbid  our  prayers  for  those  whom  we  love  and  who  are 
gone  before  us.  But  in  our  public  worship  there  is  need  of 
that  kind  of  reverence  which  restrains  the  language  and 
which  perpetually  acknowledges  our  own  ignorance — our 
ignorance  both  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  our  ignorance  of  how  God  will  bring  to  a  completion 
the  work  which  He  has  begun  in  Christian  souls."1 

C. — Confession. 
"  It  is,  of  course,  true  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  objections 2 

1  G^lardian  newspaper,  Oct.  12,  1898. 

'2  The  Archbishop  had  dwelt,  in  connection  with  the  mediaeval 
system  of  the  Confessional,  upon  (a)  the  ease  with  which  forgiveness 
is  purchased  under  such  conditions  ;  (b]  the  serious  risk  of  falsehood  ; 
(c)  the  peril  of  interference  with  domestic  privacy;  adding  "The 
whole  system  entirely  disappeared  at  the  Reformation." 
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there  are  men  and  women  who  find  real  spiritual  help  in 
it,  and  many  who  do  not  find  help  find  comfort,  perhaps 
when  they  ought  not.  We  are  variously  made,  and  there 
is  no  system  that  suits  everybody.  The  Church  of  England 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  makes  for  freedom. 
In  the  first  place  the  Church  of  England  insists  that  the 
recourse  to  confession  shall  be  altogether  and  always 
voluntary.  No  compulsion,  direct  or  indirect,  is  ever 
allowed.  No  priest  has  a  right  to  require  confession  as  a 
condition  of  being  presented  for  Confirmation,  or  being 
admitted  to  Holy  Communion.  To  claim  such  a  power  is 
a  usurpation  to  be  resisted  in  every  way.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  confess,  the  permission  to  do  so  is  acknowledged  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  and,  if  the  need  of  it  be  strongly  felt,  not  only 
acknowledged  but  encouraged.  Every  man  who  comes  to 
the  Holy  Communion  is  required  to  be  at  peace  with  his 
own  conscience,  and  if  he  be  perplexed  and  cannot  find 
the  peace  which  is  required  he  is  encouraged  to  come  to 
God's  minister  for  advice.  Sometimes  a  man  who  has 
wronged  his  neighbour  does  not  see  how  he  is  to  set  the 
wrong  right.  Sometimes  a  man  who  has  been  fighting  with 
a  besetting  sin  and  fighting  unsuccessfully  wants  advice  in 
the  conduct  of  his  battle.  Sometimes  a  man  is  troubled 
with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  all  is  not  right  with  him,  but  he 
hardly  knows  in  what  the  wrong  consists.  In  such  cases 
as  these  the  man  is  encouraged  to  come  to  God's  minister 
to  be  told  what  to  do,  and  if  he  needs  it  to  be  assured,  as 
far  as  man  can  assure  him,  that  God  forgives  his  sin.  This 
assurance  is  like  the  decision  of  an  inferior  court — it  may 
be  overruled  in  the  court  above.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is 
of  value  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  man  may  trust  it  and  act 
upon  it  for  the  present  emergency.  .  .  .  But  this  is  not  the 
only  distinction  between  the  English  rules  on  this  matter 
and  the  practice  before  the  Reformation.  For  as  the 
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English  Church  never  enforces  confession  nor  allows  con 
fession  to  be  enforced,  so,  too,  the  English  Church  gives 
the  minister  no  power  to  demand  that  the  penitent  shall 
confess  anything  more  than  the  matter  which  perplexed 
or  troubled  him.  The  minister  has  no  right  to  demand 
complete  confession  of  all  his  faults,  and  if  he  makes  such 
a  demand  he  does  it  without  authority  from  the  Church  in 
which  he  is  an  officer."1 

D. — The  Real  Presence. 

"And  this  is  the  dispute  which  is  commonly  called 
the  dispute  concerning  the  Real  Presence.  The  Church 
of  England  has  given  no  answer  to  this  question ;  and 
Hooker,  undeniably  a  very  high  authority  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  maintained  that  the  Real 
Presence  should  not  be  looked  for  in  the  consecrated 
elements,  but  in  the  receivers.  They  certainly  receive  a 
real  gift,  and,  knowing  this,  why  should  we  ask  any  further 
question?  Knowing  the  reality  of  the  gift  we  get,  we 
know  all  that  is  needed  for  our  spiritual  life.  The  Church 
certainly  teaches  Hooker's  doctrine ;  but  to  this  it  must 
be  added  that  the  Church  nowhere  forbids  the  further 
doctrine  that  there  is  a  Real  Presence  in  some  way  attached 
to  the  elements  at  the  time  of  consecration  and  before  the 
reception.  If  there  be  no  Real  Presence  until  the  recep 
tion  it  may  be  asked,  '  What  is  the  effect  of  consecration, 
and  may  not  the  consecration  be  omitted  ?  '  The  answer 
is  obvious.  On  the  theory  that  the  Real  Presence  is  be 
stowed  in  the  reception,  and  not  before,  then  the  effect  of 
the  prayer  of  consecration  is  to  attach  to  the  elements  not 
a  presence,  but  a  promise.  The  bread  is  blessed  according 
to  our  Lord's  command,  and  the  Lord's  promise  is  that, 
when  the  communicant  partakes  of  this  bread  so  blessed, 
he  shall  be  a  partaker  of  the  Lord's  Body.  But,  though 
1  Guardian  newspaper,  Oct.  19,  1898. 
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this  explanation  entirely  satisfies  all  the  language  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Prayer  Book,  it  is  nowhere  explicitly  asserted 
so  as  to  exclude  altogether  the  other  opinion — namely, 
that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  there  is  a  presence  attached 
to  the  elements  from  the  moment  of  their  consecration. 
This  was  the  question  raised  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Frome.  He  had  asserted  '  the  real  and  actual  Presence 
of  our  Lord  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  upon  the 
altars  of  our  churches.'  He  had  said  of  himself,  'Who 
myself  adore,  and  teach  the  people  to  adore,  Christ  present 
in  the  Sacrament  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  be 
lieving  that  under  their  veil  is  the  sacred  Body  and  Blood 
of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  This  doctrine,  so 
expressed,  the  Privy  Council  refused  to  condemn.  Though 
it  be  not  explicitly  taught  in  our  formularies,  there  is 
nothing  in  those  formularies  which  explicitly  forbids  a  man 
to  hold  it  or  to  teach  it." 

The  Archbishop  then  continued  as  follows  : — 

"It  is  not  possible  really  to  distinguish  between  this 
doctrine  and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  commonly  called 
'  Consubstantiation  ; '  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  unlawful  to  hold  it  and  to 
teach  it  within  the  Church  of  England.  Up  to  this  point 
the  Church  of  England,  in  fact,  leaves  the  question  open. 

The  Church  of  England  permits  —  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  anywhere  teaches,  but  it  permits — the  teaching  of 
what  we  cannot  distinguish  from  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
but  there  it  stops,  and  no  man  is  allowed  to  teach  anything 
that  goes  beyond  that.  Fifty  years  ago  a  great  body  of  the 
clergy  of  this  country  certainly  held,  as  far  as  they  ever 
defined  the  matter  to  themselves,  the  doctrine  of  Hooker; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  quite  say  the  same  now. 
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There  are  a  good  many  who  have  since  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  instead,  although  I  do  not  think  they 
often  speak  of  it — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard 
them  speak  of  it — as  Lutheran.  But  it  is  important  in  time 
of  dispute  that  we  should  clearly  understand  that  the  Church 
has  not  forbidden  that  doctrine,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  in  matters  ecclesiastical  has  so  declared, 
that  this  is  open  to  all  to  believe  if  they  think  fit."  l 

Many  probably  will  wish  that  the  Primate  had 
spoken  somewhat  more  emphatically,  and  with 
fewer  saving  clauses,  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  confession  in  any  shape  or  form;  for 
confession,  even  when  the  outcome  of  deliberate 
choice,  and  in  no  way  of  compulsion,  is,  except 
in  unusual  circumstances  —  except  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  spiritual  agony — a  thing  to  be  discouraged, 
rather  than  encouraged,  and  to  which  resort  should 
be  permitted  only  when  the  soul's  disease,  and  the 
pain  connected  with  such  disease,  have  gone  to 
great  lengths.  Recourse  to  confession  is  indeed 
recourse  to  a  dangerous  drug,  which  very  much 
resembles  in  the  spiritual  life  what  morphia  is  in 
medicine.  But  morphia  is  not  an  expedient  of 
which  a  physician  may  avail  himself  just  because 
a  patient  asks  him  to  do  so,  even  though  "the 
need  of  it  be  strongly  felt ; "  and  in  the  same 
way  most  will,  I  imagine,  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  part  of  a  good  clergyman  to  hesitate,  even 
when  he  is  urged,  to  allow  confession  to  be  made 

1  Guardian  newspaper,  Oct.  12,  1898. 
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to  him — especially  when  such  confession  is  show 
ing  a  tendency  to  become  habitual — until  he  has 
reason  to  think  that  only  in  this  way  can  a  sense 
of  peace  be  gained.  Men  and  women  may,  indeed, 
want  a  clergyman's  advice,  as  one  friend  may  want 
the  counsel  of  another ;  but  the  asking  and  giving 
of  that  advice  are  very  different  from  recourse  and 
invitation  to  the  confessional.1  The  strong  medi 
cine  of  confession  is  limited  in  the  English  Church 
to  genuinely  troubled  consciences,  which  can  find 
no  rest ;  but  even  such  a  state  of  mind  can  often 
be  helped  by  a  good  and  wise  minister  through  the 
great  generalities  of  the  Christian  faith,  without  a 
more  detailed  and  intimate  ministration,  to  which 
he  has,  it  is  true,  authority  to  resort,  but  which 
it  is,  none  the  less,  his  wisdom  and  his  duty  to 
avoid  as  long  as  possible.  Such  at  least  will,  I 
imagine,  be  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  for  regret  that,  strongly 
as  the  Primate  spoke  in  connection  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  of  the  confessional,  he  did  not, 
in  dealing  with  our  English  "  freedom,"  approach 
more  closely  to  making  this  ordinary  and  com 
monly  accepted  standpoint  his  own. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  subject  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  width 
of  interpretation  allowed  by  the  English  Church,  in 

1  The  Episcopal  Declaration  in  1873  on  the  subject  of  confession 
was  quoted  in  the  first  chapter  (p.  45). 
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connection  with  the  mysterious  nature  of  that 
Presence,  that  the  Charge  excited  most  attention. 
The  discrepancy  between  Lutheranism,  either  ex 
plicit  or  virtual,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  28th  Article— "  The  body  of  Christ 
is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  ;  and  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper  is  Faith  " — had  always  been  under 
stood  to  be  wide  and  obvious,  and  the  Primate's 
statement  that  the  divergence  was  apparent  only, 
naturally  called  out  much  interest,  the  interest 
taking,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  of  us,  the  form  of 
genuine  alarm.  But  it  was  pointed  out  at  the  time 
that  the  Archbishop  seemed  to  have  completely 
misread  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  upon  which  he  based  his 
dictum;  and  it  will  perhaps  help  some  of  my  readers 
to  form  their  own  opinions  of  the  correctness,  or 
incorrectness,  of  the  Primate's  unexpected  deduc 
tion,  if  I  dwell  a  little  upon  the  Bennett  case  and 
the  judgment  in  which  it  finally  issued. 

The  trial  in  question  had  its  origin  some  thirty 
years  ago  in  some  works  published  by  the  Rev. 
W.  ].  E.  Bennett,  at  the  time  Vicar  of  Frome,  in 
which  he  put  forward  certain  propositions  which 
were  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  the  Eucharistic 
doctrine  of  the  English  Church.  These  proposi 
tions — in  the  form  under  which  they  were  in  the 
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end  the  subject  of  argument  and  of  legal  decision 
—were  really  three  ;  and  are  thus  set  out,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  case  in  Privy  Council  Reports, 
voL  4 : — 

1.  "First,  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
there  is  an  actual  Presence  of  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Lord  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  by  virtue  of, 
and   upon   the   consecration,    without,   or    external   to   the 
communicant,  irrespective  of  the  faith  and  worthiness  of 
the  communicant,  and  separately  from  the  act  of  reception 
by  the  communicant.1 

2.  Second,  that  the  Communion  Table  is  an  Altar  of 
Sacrifice,  at  which  the  Priest  appears  in  a  sacerdotal  posi 
tion  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that 
at  such  celebration  there  is  a  great  sacrifice,  or  offering  of 
our  Lord  by  the  ministering  priest,  in  which  the  mediation 
of  our  Lord  ascends  from  the  Altar  to  plead  for  the  sins  of 
men. 

3.  Third,  that  adoration  is  due  to  Christ  present  upon 
the  Altar  or  Communion  Table  of  Churches,  in  the  Sacra 
ment,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  on  the  ground  that 
under  their  veil  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord." 

The  most  notable  passage  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
works,  which  was  cited  by  the  prosecution,  in 
aid  of  the  proof  of  the  third  of  these  three  charges, 
had  occurred  in  a  book  called  "  A  Plea  for  Tolera 
tion,"  and  had  in  the  first  two  editions  been  as 
follows  :  "  Who  myself  adore,  and  teach  the 

1  Mr.  Bennett  was  originally  charged  also  with  contravention  of  the 
29th  Article ;  but  this  count  was,  for  some  reason  or  another,  struck 
out  by  the  judge  of  the  Provincial  court,  and  not  restored  upon  appeal. 
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people  to  adore,  the  consecrated  elements,  be 
lieving  Christ  to  be  in  them,  believing  that  under 
their  veil  is  the  Sacred  Body  and  Blood  of  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  third 
edition,  however,  the  passage  underwent  a  great 
alteration,  and  appeared  in  this  shape  :  "  Who 
myself  adore,  and  teach  the  people  to  adore, 
Christ  present  in  the  Sacrament,  under  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine,  believing,"  &c. 

Judgment  was  finally  given  in  the  Privy  Council 
on  June  8,  1872,  by  Lord  Hatherley,  at  the  time 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  behalf  of  a  court  which  con 
sisted  of  the  following  members  besides  himself : 
The  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson),  the  Bishop 
of  London  (Dr.  Jackson),  Lord  Romilly,  Sir  James 
William  Colville,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Lord  Justice 
James,  Lord  Justice  Mellish,  Mr.  Montague  Bernard, 
D.C.L.,  and  Sir  Montague  Edward  Smith.  In  that 
judgment  he  stated  that  on  one  point  the  judges 
were  not  unanimous,  and  that  their  general  deci 
sion  on  the  whole  matter  had  not  been  arrived  at 
"  without  great  anxiety  and  occasional  doubt." 
They  acquitted  Mr.  Bennett — who  had  not,  it  may 
be  noted,  appeared  either  personally  or  by  counsel, 
since,  like  members  of  that  school  of  religious 
opinion,  he  declined  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  court — though  the  value  of  the  acquittal 
was  largely  discounted  by  the  blame  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  justly  attached  to  him 
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for  the  use  of  expressions  which  were  so  open  to 
serious  and  not  unnatural  misunderstanding.  Of 
the  passages  just  quoted  from  "  A  Plea  for  Tolera 
tion/'  they  said  : — 

"The  respondent  corrected  the  manifest  error  without  an 
expression  of  regret  at  the  pain  he  may  have  cost  to  many 
by  his  careless  language.  Even  in  their  maturer  form  his 
words  are  rash  and  ill-judged,  and  are  perilously  near  a 
violation  of  the  law." 

Still  Mr.  Bennett  escaped,  since, 

"The  Committee  have  not  allowed  any  feeling  of  disap 
proval  to  interfere  with  the  real  duty  before  them,  to  decide 
whether  the  language  of  the  respondent  was  so  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  articles  and  formularies  as  to  call  for 
judicial  condemnation,  and,  as  these  proceedings  are  highly 
penal,  to  construe  in  his  favour  every  reasonable  doubt." 

The  terms  of  the  judgment  on  each  of  the  points 
which  were  at  issue  demand  the  most  careful 
attention,  as  it  is  only  by  a  perusal  of  the  decision 
as  a  whole  that  its  significance,  whether  exclusive 
or  inclusive,  can  be  adequately  understood  and 
appreciated. 

I.  As  to  the  first  point  : — 

"The  Church  of  England,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "in 
the  passages  just  cited,  holds  and  teaches  affirmatively 
that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  given  to,  taken,  and  received  by,  the  faithful  com 
municant.  She  implies  therefore  to  that  extent  a  Pre 
sence  of  Christ  in  the  ordinance  to  the  soul  of  the  worthy 
recipient.  As  to  the  mode  of  this  Presence  she  affirms 
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nothing,  except  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken, 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiri 
tual  manner,"  and  that  "the  means  whereby  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  is  faith."  Any  "other 
Presence  than  this — any  Presence  which  is  not  a  Presence 
to  the  soul  of  the  faithful  receiver — the  Church  does  not 
by  her  Articles  and  Formularies  affirm,  or  require  her 
ministers  to  accept.  This  cannot  be  stated  too  plainly. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  what  the  Articles  and  Formu 
laries  affirm,  but  what  they  exclude.  The  Respondent 
maintains  a  Presence  which  is  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
a  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  a  Presence  -upon  the  Altar 
under  the  form  of  Bread  and  Wine  .  .  .  and  the  ques 
tion  raised  by  the  appeal  is  whether  his  position  is  con 
tradictory,"  &c. 

The  Committee  decided  that  it  was  not,  the  lead 
ing  reason  for  their  determination  being  disclosed 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  portion  of  the 
judgment : — 

"The  Respondent  has  nowhere  alleged  in  terms  a  Corporal 
Presence  of  the  natural  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Elements ;  he 
has  never  affirmed  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  present  in 
a  '  corporal '  or  '  natural '  manner.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  denied  this,  and  he  speaks  of  the  Presence,  in  which 
he  believes,  as  'spiritual,'  'supernatural,'  'sacramental,' 
'mythical,'  'ineffable.'" 

II.  As  regards  the  second  point,  the  decision  of 
the  court  was  not  less  clearly  expressed  : — 

"  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  clergyman  to  teach  that  the  Sacri 
fice  or  Offering  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  or  the  redemption, 
propitiation,  or  satisfaction  wrought  by  it,  is,  or  can  be, 
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repeated  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  nor  that 
in  that  ordinance  there  is,  or  can  be,  any  Sacrifice  or 
Offering  of  Christ  which  is  efficacious,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Christ's  death  is  efficacious,  to  procure  the  remission  of  the 
guilt  or  punishment  of  sins. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  by  many  divines  of 
eminence,  the  word  '  sacrifice '  has  been  applied  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  a  sense  not  of  a  true  propitiatory  or 
atoning  sacrifice,  effectual  as  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  of  a 
rite  which  calls  to  remembrance  and  represents  before  God 
that  one  true  sacrifice.  .  .  . 

The  distinction  between  an  act  by  which  a  satisfaction 
for  sin  is  made  and  a  devotional  rite  by  which  the  satisfac 
tion  so  made  is  represented  and  pleaded  before  God,  is  clear, 
though  it  is  liable  to  be  obscured,  not  only  in  the  appre 
hension  of  the  ignorant  but  by  the  tendency  of  theologians 
to  exalt  the  importance  of  the  rite  till  the  distinction  itself 
well-nigh  disappears." 

III.  As  regards  the  third  series  of  charges,  they 
also  acquitted  the  defendant. 

'  'Their  lord  ships  agree  with  the  learned  judge  of  the 
court  below  that  the  doctrine  charged  in  the  20th  Article 
[i.e.  of  course  the  Article  setting  out  the  allegations  against 
Mr.  Bennett],  namely,  that  adoration  is  due  to  the  conse 
crated  elements,  is  contrary  to  law,  and  must  be  condemned. 
But  they  have  admitted,  as  the  learned  judge  has  done, 
Mr.  Bennett's  explanation  of  that  language,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  condemn  Mr.  Bennett  under 
the  2oth  Article.  .  .  . 

It  was  laid  down  in  Martin  v.  Mackonochie  that  such 
acts  as  the  elevation  of  the  cup  and  paten,  and  kneeling 
and  prostration  of  the  minister  before  them,  were  unlawful, 
because  they  were  not  prescribed  in  the  rubric  of  the 
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Communion  office,  and  because  acts  not  prescribed  were 
taken  to  be  forbidden.  .  .  . 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  forbid 
den  all  acts  of  adoration  to  the  Sacrament,  understanding 
by  that  the  consecrated  elements.  She  has  been  care 
ful  to  exclude  any  act  of  adoration  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  at,  or  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  and 
to  explain  the  posture  of  kneeling  prescribed  by  the  rubric. 
If  the  charge  against  Mr.  Bennett  were  that  he  had  per 
formed  an  outward  act  of  adoration  on  any  occasion  in  the 
service,  the  principle  laid  down  in  Martin  v.  Mackonochie 
would  apply  to  this  case.  Such  an  act  could  not  be  done 
except  in  the  service,  because  the  Sacrament  may  not  be 
'  reserved.'  But  even  if  the  respondent's  words  are  a  con 
fession  of  an  unlawful  act,  it  is  questionable  whether  such 
a  confession  would  amount  to  false  doctrine.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  whole  their  lordships,  not  without  doubts  and 
division  of  opinions,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
charge  is  not  so  clearly  made  out,"  &c. 

The  judgment  therefore  definitely  laid  down 
these  six  rulings  : — 

1.  "  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Corporal  Presence  in  this 
Sacrament  is  absolutely  extraneous  to  the  Anglican  Com 
munion. 

2.  That  the  doctrine  of  '  a  real,  actual,  and  objective ' 
Presence  is  not  extraneous  to  it. 

3.  That  the  interpretation  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice 
as   a   commemoration   and   pleading   of  the   sacrifice  on 
Calvary,  is  also  not  extraneous  to  it. 

4.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  may  not  go  beyond 
this. 

5.  That  adoration  may  be  paid  to  Christ,  truly  present 
in  the  Sacrament  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine. 

O 
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6.  That  no  adoration  may  be  paid  to  the  elements  them 
selves,  which  may  not  be  elevated." 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
confusion  can  arise  in  an  educated  mind  from  a 
judgment  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
so  clear  and  definite  ;  for  though  the  word  "  objec 
tive  "  is  applied  to  the  Real  Presence,  objectivity 
clearly  does  not  involve,  as  of  necessity,  any  sort 
of  substantiation,  and  the  fact  that  the  first  interpre 
tation  is  accepted  in  the  judgment,  as  not  contrary 
to  the  formularies  of  the  English  Church,  is  not  in 
any  way  inconsistent  with,  or  alien  from,  the  other 
part  of  the  ruling  of  the  court,  which  prohibits  the 
definition  of  the  Presence  as  corporal  and  natural. 
In  other  words  the  Presence  may  be  thought  of, 
without  disloyalty,  as  external  to  the  communicant, 
though  the  defendant's  actual  phraseology  was, 
even  in  its  amended  form,  close  on  the  border 
line  which  separates  legality  from  illegality.  But 
the  Presence  of  Christ  may  not  be,  except  at  the 
cost  of  inconsistency  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  Church,  taught,  or  understood,  as  any 
thing  beyond  a  reality  which  is  spiritual.  The 
difficulty,  therefore,  of  reconciling  the  Archbishop's 
interpretation  of  the  judgment  with  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  delivered  is  very  great,  for,  in  order 
to  have  consubstantiation — at  whatever  moment  the 
consubstantiation  is  looked  upon  as  taking  place, 
whether  while  the  elements  are  still  on  the  Com- 
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munion  Table,  or,  as  I  believe  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  to  be  (which  excludes  any  idea  of  sacrifice 
beyond  the  self-surrender  of  the  worshippers)  at 
the  instant  when  it  is  being  actually  received  by 
the  communicant — there  must  be  substantiation. 
But  if  there  be  substantiation,  the  Presence  must 
be  corporal,  and  such  a  view  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  only  clearly,  but  peremptorily,  forbidden  by  the 
judgment  to  which  the  Primate  himself  appealed. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  highly  probable 
that  the  Archbishop's  critics  were  right  in  saying 
that  he  made  a  complete  mistake,  and  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  this  portion  of  his  charge 
other  than  a  mistake.  It  would,  indeed,  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  Archbishop  had  not  refreshed 
his  memory  with  the  actual  terms  of  the  deci 
sion  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  he  had  remem 
bered  certain  words  of  Mr.  Bennett's  which  had 
escaped  conviction  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Appeal,  but  had  forgotten 
that  the  escape  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
open  to  an  interpretation,  other  than  that  which 
they  would  bear  on  the  surface,  and  which  the 
Archbishop,  in  his  charge,  himself  attached  to 
them.  As,  however,  the  Archbishop  has  since  de 
clared  that  he  still  adheres  to  his  view — not 
withstanding  all  that  those,  to  whom  it  does  not 
commend  itself,  have  said  against  it — it  is  difficult 
to  take  refuge  in  this  friendly  conjecture.  But  it 
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is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nine  persons  out  of 
ten  who  read  the  Judgment  in  question  for  them 
selves,  will  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  meaning  and 
results  wholly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Archbishop. 
It  was  because  Mr.  Bennett's  words,  "  rash  and 
ill-judged  "  as  they  were,  did  not  teach  of  necessity 
any  substantiation  at  all,  and  because  he  repudiated 
any  such  inference  from  them,  that  they  just  suc 
ceeded — no  more — in  passing  the  ordeal  to  which 
they  were  not  unreasonably  exposed,  and  not  be 
cause  the  Committee  were  willing  to  force,  vi  et 
armis,  into  some  sort  of  harmony  with  the  Angli 
can  formularies,  a  doctrine  which  is  scarcely  less 
foreign  to  the  faith  of  most  English  Churchmen 
than  the  Roman  belief  in  actual  transubstantiation. 

II.  THE  LAMBETH  HEARINGS. 
On  January  2ist,  1899,  the  following  appeared  in 
the  Times: — 

"SiR, — I  am  desired  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  find  a  place  in  your  paper 
for  the  enclosed  statement. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

ERNEST  L.  RIDGE,  Chaplain. 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  S.E.,  Jan.  20. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  RUBRICS. 

1  And  forasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  so  plainly  set  forth 
but  doubts  may  arise  in  the  use  and  practice  of  the  same ; 
to  appease  all  such  diversity  (if  any  arise)  and  for  the  reso 
lution  of  all  doubts  concerning  the  manner  how  to  under 
stand,  do,  and  execute  the  things  contained  in  this  Book ; 
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the  parties  that  so  doubt,  or  diversely  take  anything,  shall 
always  resort  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  by  his 
discretion  shall  take  order  for  the  quieting  and  appeasing 
of  the  same;  so  that  the  same  order  be  not  contrary  to 
anything  contained  in  this  Book.  And  if  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  be  in  doubt,  then  he  may  send  for  the  reso 
lution  thereof  to  the  Archbishop.' — Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  Archbishops  have  agreed  that,  in  order  to  give  more 
confidence  to  the  clergy  and  laity  that  their  views  and 
opinions  shall  be  fully  considered,  before  any  final  decision 
is  given  by  either  Archbishop  on  any  question  submitted  to 
him  in  accordance  with  the  above-quoted  directions  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  he  will  allow  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
case  to  argue  the  matter  openly  before  him  either  person 
ally  or  by  counsel.  And,  to  guard  against  contradictory 
decisions  in  the  two  Provinces,  neither  Archbishop  will 
pronounce  his  decision  without  first  consulting  the  other 
Archbishop." 

It  was  the  first  direct  intimation  that  the  Arch 
bishops  had  given  of  their  intention  to  proceed  in 
this  way  with  regard  to  questions  of  ritual,  and  the 
announcement  was  naturally  received  with  surprise 
and  interest,  and  in  places  with  a  measure  of  con 
cern.  But  the  shadow  of  the  coming  event  had 
none  the  less  been  lightly  flung  by  the  Primate, 
in  the  charge  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt,  over 
the  field  of  current  controversy,  though  the  shadow 
had  not  been  deep  or  broad  enough  to  attract  any 
measure  of  general  notice.  But  towards  the  end  of 
that  Charge  the  following  passage  had  occurred  : — 

"  I  will  first  describe  the  non-coercive  jurisdiction.  This 
jurisdiction  is  a  Church  jurisdiction  pure  and  simple.  It 
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rests  entirely  on  Church  law,  and  is  enforced  by  spiritual 
means  only.  For  the  purposes  of  this  jurisdiction  the 
Church  has  enacted  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  the 
canons,  and  imposed  upon  the  clergy  the  obligation  to 
promise  the  observance  of  the  rubrics,  has  further  imposed 
on  them,  if  employed  in  the  Church,  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  to  the  Bishop,  and,  finally,  has  given  to  the 
Bishop  the  office  of  interpreting  the  rubrics  in  all  cases  of 
dispute.  If  a  clergyman  has  a  doubt  about  the  meaning  of 
a  rubric,  or  if  some  parishioners  dispute  his  interpretation, 
the  party  or  parties  are  told  to  go  to  the  Bishop  for  direction. 
The  Bishop  is  to  say  what  the  rubric  means,  and  if  his 
interpretation  is  doubted  the  appeal  is  to  the  Archbishop. 
The  Bishop,  having  interpreted  the  rubric,  can  then  enjoin 
the  observance  of  it,  and  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience 
requires  the  clergyman  to  obey  the  Bishop's  injunction. 
The  Bishop  cannot  in  any  way  use  coercion.  The  sanction 
is  the  clergyman's  double  promise." 

Early,  therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1898  such  a 
course  as  that  finally  adopted  was  under  the  con 
sideration  of  the  Archbishop  ;  he  had,  at  any  rate, 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  such  an  expedient. 

When,  however,  the  first  weeks  of  the  new  year 
brought  with  them  the  public  announcement  of  the 
Archbishop's  proposals,  it  was  at  once  felt  that  they 
were  open  to  serious  objection.  It  was  not  in 
favour  of  the  suggestion  that  it  wore  the  aspect  of 
an  intention,  although  such  a  purpose  might  be 
emphatically  disclaimed,  to  push  aside  the  ordinary 
courts  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  to  substitute  for  them 
a  purely  episcopal  tribunal;  and  there  was  naturally 
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some  anxiety  as  to  the  possible  developments  which 
time  might  bring  with  it.  But  this  was  no  more 
than  a  fitful  gleam  of  suspicion  ;  there  were  other, 
and  stronger,  hostile  lights. 

It  was  pointed  out  with  much  force  that  the 
Archbishops  were  placing  themselves  in  a  position 
which  might  easily  result  in  a  serious  loss  of  dignity, 
the  proposed  tribunal  having  no  coercive  power 
whatever,  and  being  unable,  so  far  as  its  own 
inherent  rights  went,  to  enforce  any  decisions  to 
which  it  might  come.  There  was,  indeed,  as  the 
Archbishop  in  his  Charge  of  October  pointed  out, 
the  appeal  to  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  ;  but 
the  appeal  would  always  be  open  to  the  reply  that 
the  Archbishops  had  decided  contrary  to  the 
Church's  real  mind,  that  the  orders  given  in  accord 
ance  with  such  decisions  were  illegal  and  outside 
the  episcopal  rights,  and  that  the  oath  in  question 
did  not,  and  ought  not  to,  apply.  Nor  was  the 
possibility  of  such  a  repudiation  of  the  Archbishops' 
pronouncements,  by  those  most  concerned,  a  con 
tingency  which  was  formed  only  of  "  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of."  The  Bishops  had  already  had 
the  following  communication  made  to  them : — 

"HOLBORN  TOWN  HALL,y<Z«.  13,   1899. 

MY  LORD, — As  chairman  and  conveners  of  a  meeting 
which  was  held  this  afternoon  at  the  above  address  we 
venture  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  which  were 
then  passed  with  the  most  remarkable  unanimity.  The 
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meeting  was  called  at  very  short  notice,  and  was  attended 
by  at  least  220  incumbents,  a  large  number  of  others  who 
had  been  invited  expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  meeting  and  their  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend. 

May  we  beg  your  lordship  to  give  consideration  to 
these  resolutions,  that  you  may  understand  the  difficulty 
and  possible  pain  of  our  position  in  the  immediate 
future  ? 

Assuring  you  of  our  desire  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  our 
ordination  vow  of  obedience,  we  remain,  your  very  faithful 
servants, 

H.  MONTAGU  VILLIERS, 

Chairman,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge. 

C.  E.  BROOKE, 

Vicar  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Kennington. 

R.  A.  J.  SUCKLING, 

Vicar  of  S.  Aldan  the  Martyr,  llolborn,  E.  C. 

W.  B.  TREVELYAN, 

Vicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westminster. 

Conveners. 

1  Resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  incumbents  held 
in  London  on  Friday,  January  13,  1899  : — 

'  That  by  canonical  obedience  is  meant  obedience  to 
the  Canons,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  calling  on 
any  individual  to  obey  the  Canons  and  to  conform  to 
the  law,  usages,  customs,  and  rites  of  the  Church  which 
have  canonical  authority.'  Proposed  by  Rev.  G.  Bay  field 
Roberts,  vicar  of  Elmstone ;  seconded  by  Rev.  Canon 
R.  Rhodes  Bristow. 

*  That  the  clergy  owe  it  to  "  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ "  faithfully  to  refuse  to  obey  any  demands,  even 
though  they  come  in  the  name  of  authority,  which  con 
flict  with  the  law,  usages,  customs,  and  rites  of  the  Church, 
whether  oecumenical  or  provincial,  which  have  canonical 
authority.'  Proposed  by  Rev.  C.  N.  Gray,  Vicar  of  Helms- 
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ley  ;  seconded  by  Rev.   J.   Wylde,   vicar  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Leeds. 

1  That  the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
parish  churches,  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  communi 
cating  the  sick  and  dying,  and  ceremonial  use  of  incense 
being  "laudable  practices  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ,"  and  both  being  included  in  the  directions 
contained  in  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  the  right  to  such 
reservation  and  ceremonial  use  of  incense  cannot  and 
must  not  be  abandoned.'  Proposed  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Wood, 
B.D.,  vicar  of  St.  Clement's,  Cambridge  ;  seconded  by  Rev. 
the  Hon.  Henry  Douglas,  vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Worcester."  1 


1  Lord  Halifax's  slightly  later  language,  in  an  address  to  the  English 
Church  Union,  was  much  more  guarded  and  cautious,  and  was  lacking 
in  that  defiance  of  expression  which  was  the  unfortunate  characteristic 
of  these  resolutions  ;  but  his  words  were,  in  their  inner  meaning, 
scarcely  less  significant.  I  quote  them  from  the  Times'  report  (March 
I,  1899)  :- 

"Let  them  not  misunderstand  him.  It  was  their  duty  and  their 
wisdom  to  make  the  most  of  such  an  opportunity  for  the  hearing  of 
spiritual  matters  before  the  Archbishops.  They  should  do  so  with  the 
hope  and  confident  expectation  that  the  decisions  given  would  make 
for  peace.  But  of  course  no  one  could  pledge  himself  to  a  decision 
before  it  was  given.  A  Bishop  who  should  maintain — if  they  could 
imagine  such  a  possibility — that  divorce  was  allowed  by  the  present 
law  of  the  Church  of  England  could  not  expect  his  clergy  to  conform 
to  a  statement  so  opposed  to  the  fact.  There  must  be,  on  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  preface  of  the  Articles,  an  appeal  in  the  last  resort  to 
the  Synod  of  the  province  in  which  the  case  arose.  But  they  did  not 
desire  to  contemplate  such  an  unhappy  possibility.  They  would  fain 
hope  that  such  a  contingency  was  impossible,  and  (in  the  words  of 
the  statement  to  be  submitted)  they  might  surely  entertain  a  good 
confidence  that  there  would  be  no  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops 
in  regard  to  the  matters  brought  before  them  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  curtailing  '  the  splendour  of  the  service  of  God's  house  on 
earth,  by  imposing  on  the  Church  a  narrow  and  disputed  interpretation 
of  the  rubrics.' " 

The  close  of  Lord  Halifax's  circular  address  to  the  English  Church 
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"I  have  witnessed,"  wrote  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  "  not  a  few  impudent  transactions  in 
my  life,  but  for  sheer  downright  insolent  folly  I  think  that 
cartel  to  the  Bishop  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  is  not 
the  isolated  outbreak  of  some  single  crack-brained,  self- 
conceited  parson.  It  is  the  well-considered,  deliberate 
defiance  of  the  law  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
of  England  by  that  conspiracy  of  faithless  priests  who  are 


Union,  after  the  decision  of  the  Archbishops  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
incense,  revealed  his  attitude  even  more  clearly.  His  advice  was 
strongly  commented  on  at  the  time,  and  was  certainly  open  to  criticism 
of  a  very  unfavourable  character  : — 

"It  only  remains  for  me  to  give  such  advice  as  is  possible  under 
present  circumstances.  I  would  say  to  the  lay  members  of  the  Union, 
Stand  by  your  priests.  Circumstances  differ  so  much  in  different 
congregations  and  parishes  in  which  incense  has  been  used  that  I  do 
not  suppose  in  cases  where  attempts  are  made  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  Archbishop's  '  opinion '  any  one  uniform  course  of  action  is 
likely  to  be  pursued. 

I  think  if  the  counsel  of  the  laity  of  the  parish  is  asked,  as  in  such 
matter  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  you  should  strongly  advise  against  any 
change  being  made,  if  made  at  all,  until  the  matter  is  pressed  home  by 
the  diocesan,  and  that  you  should  support  your  clergy  in  making  it 
plain  that  compliance  is  yielded  grudgingly  and  of  necessity  because 
of  the  present  distress,  under  moral  compulsion,  that  only  the  letter  of 
the  'opinion'  will  be  regarded  (the  interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  can  require  no  more,  for  an  'Act  of  Parliament,'  as  has  already 
been  well  said,  is  '  not  converted  into  a  spiritual  law  by  being  promul 
gated  by  an  Archbishop '),  and  that  submission  is  made  without  pre 
judice  to  whatever  future  action  may  be  thought  wise  and  right. 

But  whatever  course  your  priests  deem  it  their  duty  to  take,  stand 
by  your  priests.  Help  them,  if  need  so  require,  to  bear  the  pain  of 
depriving  their  ministrations  of  a  lawful  and  Catholic  adjunct,  should 
conscience  tell  them  they  must  yield  to  the  'opinion,'  and  be  true  to 
them  in  the  dark  and  difficult  days  that  will  be  in  store  for  them  if 
they  feel  that  they  must  resist  the  officers  of  the  Church  for  the  honour 
of  that  Church  which  the  Divine  Master  bids  even  Bishops  to  '  hear.' " 
— (Times'  report,  August  31,  1899.) 
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and  have  long  been  compassing  the  betrayal  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  profess  to  belong." 

The  punishment  contained  in  such  language  is 
no  doubt  very  severe,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
the  major  part  of  it,  at  all  events,  was  not  deserved  ; 
anyhow  the  fact  that  such  a  communication  had  been 
sent  to  the  Episcopal  bench  pointed  to  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  which  required  compulsion  to  deal 
with  it,  while  the  Archbishops'  proposed  hearings 
had  behind  them  no  storage  of  real  force,  beyond 
the  possibility,  never  likely  to  be  used,  of  an 
appeal  for  support  and  confirmation  to  the  autho 
rity  of  the  ordinary  Ecclesiastical  courts.  In  other 
words  the  Archbishops  could  only,  in  the  event  of 
contumacy,  carry  into  effect  their  "  Resolutions  "by 
leaving  their  seats  on  the  Bench,  and  going  down 
to  the  body  of  some  other  court  as  prosecutors. 

Another  peril  which  lay  on  the  horizon  was 
that  the  work  of  the  new  tribunal  might  issue  in 
a  direct  conflict  between  it  and  the  ordinary 
Ecclesiastical  courts.  It  is  a  danger  which  has 
fortunately  come  no  nearer,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  another  appointment  to  the  Primacy 
which  would  have  made  such  a  catastrophe,  not 
merely  a  theoretical  possibility,  but  a  grave  and 
imminent  likelihood.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
in  a  Charge  (to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  again)  delivered  by  him  in  1899,  i.e.  about 
three  months  after  the  Archbishops'  announce- 
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meat  of  their  intention,  referred  to  the  relations 
which  might  possibly  arise  between  their  deter 
mination  of  any  matters  brought  before  them  and 
a  trial  before  the  competent  courts  of  law. 

"  But  they  might  say,  '  Suppose  the  Archbishop  should 
decide  upon  any  particular  question  in  a  way  which  was  at 
variance  with  some  decision  of  the  legally  constituted 
court?'  Then  the  Archbishop's  decision  would  be  of  no 
legal  validity.  Was  it,  then,  useless  for  him  to  entertain 
the  appeal  and  to  arrive  at  a  decision  ?  By  no  means.  On 
the  contrary,  two  important  things  would  be  done.  First 
of  all  the  Archbishop's  decision,  whatever  it  might  be — and 
nobody  knew  what  it  would  be  (he  did  not  think  the  Arch 
bishop  himself  did) — would  have  that  influence  with  reason 
able  men  which  the  weight  of  the  arguments  on  which  it 
rested  deserved ;  and  that  would  go  a  long  way.  Secondly, 
if  an  appeal  should  afterwards  be  made  to  a  legally  con 
stituted  court  to  consider  the  point  in  question,  there  would 
be  the  elements  of  facts  and  arguments  connected  with  the 
Archbishop's  decision  which  would  more  certainly  produce 
a  true  and  just  conclusion  than  if  they  had  not  been  ascer 
tained."  l 

But  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of 
things  if  such  a  contingency  had  arisen  ?  The 
Archbishops,  let  us  suppose,  had  protected  some 
Ritualistic  practice  which  the  Court  of  Arches,  or 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  had 
either  condemned  already,  or  else  subsequently 
prohibited,  upon  a  reference  of  the  matter  to  them 
for  revision  and  adjustment.  It  requires  no  de- 

1  Guardian  report,  April  12,  1899. 
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tailed  elucidation  to  make  it  clear  that  a  situation 
would  have  been  created,  which  at  the  best  would 
have  been  very  serious,  and  which  might  easily 
have  become  altogether  disastrous. 

But  the  general  sentiment  of  English  Church 
people  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  the  Arch 
bishops,  in  spite  of  any  dangers  which  might  lurk 
beneath  the  surface.  It  was  felt  that  such  "  hear 
ings"  as  they  suggested  might,  after  all,  form  a 
bridge  over  which  the  extremer  section  of  the 
clergy  might  retreat  from  the  positions  which  they 
were  holding,  without  the  loss  of  honour  or 
repute ;  while  it  was  obvious  that  a  continuance 
by  them  of  teaching  and  practices,  which  the 
Archbishops  had  openly  stamped  with  their  dis 
approval,  'would  rob  the  recalcitrants  of  not  a 
little  of  the  sympathy  and  support  on  which  they 
depended.  There  was,  too,  some  practical  diffi 
culty  in  the  way  of  making  any  effective  protest. 
The  policy,  therefore,  into  which  everything  drifted 
became  one  of  tacit  acceptance  of  the  "  hearings." 
Whether  such  a  policy  was — even  taking  into 
consideration  the  " resolutions"  in  which  those 
" hearings"  ultimately  issued — a  far-sighted  one, 
may  perhaps  be  still  doubted  with  good  reason. 

"  Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  of  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure, 
Bad  is  our  bargain  ! "  * 

1  Browning's  "  Grammarian's  Funeral." 
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But  it  was  the  policy  which  was  allowed  to 
prevail. 

But  there  is  another,  and  more  serious,  criticism 
which  may  be  urged  in  connection  with  this  action 
of  the  Archbishops.  The  course  which  they  had 
adopted  had  been  declared  by  them  to  have  its 
justification  in  part  of  the  Prefatory  matter  to  the 
Prayer  Book ;  and  they  claimed  for  their  proposals 
that,  in  consequence,  they  were  not  only  well 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  but  had  behind  them 
the  direct  authority  both  of  Church  and  State.  This 
point  was  somewhat  pressed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  in  the  Charge  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted  : — 

"  There  was  a  well-known  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were  all  aware,  which 
directed  that  if  persons  understood  things  differently,  tilings 
which  were  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
they  should  refer  for  a  settlement  of  their  difficulties  to  the 
Bishop,  and  if  he  should  have  doubt  he  should  send  the 
case  on  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Archbishop. 
He  asked  them  to  notice  what  was  the  force  of  that  re 
ference,  what  was  its  authority.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  therefore  had  the  authority  not 
only  of  the  Church  but  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
therefore  it  was  under  no  less  august  an  authority  than 
that  of  the  British  Parliament  that  this  reference  had  been 
made."  l 

But    actions,    which    claim    such    a    basis   as    this, 
cannot  escape  a  scrutiny  which  shall  extend  both 

1  Guardian  report,  April  12,  1899. 
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to  the  foundation  and  to  the  fabric  built  upon  it ; 
and  it  was,  under  the  circumstances,  not  a  very 
fortunate  course  thus  to  emphasise  the  claim  to 
constitutional  authority.  Not  only  can  it  be 
rendered  doubtful  whether  the  "hearings,"  as  they 
took  place,  did  come  within  the  limits  of  what 
was  till  1661  the  Preface,  and  could  thus  shelter 
themselves  behind  all  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
raised  up  for  them,  but  it  can  apparently  be  demon 
strated  that  they  did  not.  If  my  readers  are  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  section 
"  concerning  the  service  of  the  Church  "  to  which 
the  two  Archbishops  thus  drew  attention,  may 
I  ask  them  to  turn  back  to  it  as  quoted  a  few  pages 
previously.  Doubts,  the  passage  says  in  effect,  will 
arise,  do  what  compilers  may  to  make  things  clear 
and  plain  ;  therefore  if  any  one  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  rubrics  in  this  Prayer  Book,  or  if 
there  be  any  dispute  as  to  their  interpretation,  ' '  the 
parties  that  so  doubt,  or  diversely  take  anything, 
shall  always  resort  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese," 
by  whose  decision  they  shall  be  bound :  but  if  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  himself  be  in  doubt,  then  the 
difficulty  or  quarrel  shall  be  referred  by  him  to 
the  Archbishop  "  for  the  resolution  thereof."  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  plain  that,  in  order  for  there 
to  be  any  reference  under  this  portion  of  the 
Prayer  Book  to  either  Archbishop,  the  Diocesan 
must  himself  be  in  doubt.  Was  the  Diocesan  in 
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doubt  in  this  case  ?  We  know  that  as  regards 
the  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament  he  was  not. 
We  know  that  as  regards  incense  he  neither  was, 
nor  could  be. 

Let  us  take  the  latter  point  first.  Incense  was 
condemned  in  the  case  of  "Martin  v.  Mackonochie" 
by  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  from  the  decision  of 
the  Court  on  this  point  there  was  no  appeal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
charge  against  Mr.  Mackonochie  had  not,  it  should 
be  observed,  involved  the  employment  of  incense 
"  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  or  fumigation  of  the 
church  " — "  for  which  purposes,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore,  "  it  appears  to  have  been  used  at  various 
times  since  the  Reformation" — but  the  prosecutor 
alleged  its  ceremonial  use,  and  upon  this  point  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches  condemned  the  defendant,  his 
judgment  being  given  as  follows  in  Phillimore's 
"  Ecclesiastical  Law":1 — 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  very  early  in  use,  though  the 
exact  date  of  it  is  uncertain,  among  the  Christians ;  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  apostolical  canons,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  warranted  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

It  certainly  was  in  use  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  first  Prayer  Book.  The 
visitation  articles  of  Cranmer  as  to  forbidding  the  censing 
to  certain  images,  &c.,  supplies  one  of  the  proofs  of  this 
fact.  On  the  other  hand  the  use  of  it  during  the  celebra- 

1  Ed.  1873  ;  p.  976. 
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tion  of  the  Eucharist  is  not  directly  ordered  in  any  prayer 
book,  canon,  injunction,  formulary,  or  visitation  article  of 
the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation.  Bishop 
Andrewes,  a  very  high  authority,  appears  to  have  used  it, 
though  in  what  way  it  is  not  clear,  in  his  own  private 
chapel ;  and  probably  traces  of  the  use  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  private  chapels  of  other  bishops,  and  in  the  royal 
chapels. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessarily  subsidiary  to  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  rubrics  of  the  present  Prayer  Book,  which  describes 
with  considerable  minuteness  every  outward  act  which  is  to 
be  done  at  that  time. 

To  bring  in  incense  at  the  beginning  or  during  the 
celebration,  and  remove  it  at  the  close  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  appears  to  me  a  distinct  ceremony,  additional 
and  not  even  indirectly  incident  to  the  ceremonies  ordered 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Although,  therefore,  it  be  an  ancient,  innocent,  and 
pleasing  custom,  I  am  constrained  to  pronounce  that  the 
use  of  it  by  Mr.  Mackonochie  in  the  manner  specified  in 
both  charges  is  illegal,  and  must  be  discontinued." 

In  another  and  subsequent  case  (Sumner  v.  Wix) 
the  defendant  was  condemned  for  the  use  of  incense 
in  the  interval  between  two  services,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  said  closely  together. 

"  Now  with  respect  to  the  use  of  incense,  the  principal 
defence  is  that  it  was  employed  during  an  interval  between 
two  services,  and  neither  belonged  to  nor  was  subsidiary  to 
either.  I  cannot  take  this  view  of  the  state  of  facts  which 
is  proved  by  the  evidence.  I  think  the  fair  result  of  that 
evidence  is  that  incense  was  used  in  the  interval  between 
two  services  which  would  otherwise  have  immediately  suc- 

P 
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ceeded  each  other  ;  almost  the  same  congregation  was 
present  at  both  services  and  in  the  interval  between  them. 
It  is  true  that  after  the  incense  had  been  removed  a  bell  was 
rung  to  signify  that  the  second  service  was  about  to  begin  ; 
but  looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  would  be  un 
reasonable  and  unjudicial  not  to  conclude  that  the  burning 
of  the  incense  was  intended  to  be  subsidiary  and  preparatory 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion." l 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  no  Diocesan  could 
with  propriety  express  himself  as  being  in  "  doubt " 
as  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  employment 
of  incense,  whether  during  the  actual  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  or  between  the  close  of 
Morning  Prayer  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Eucharistic  Service ;  for  on  each  point  a  Diocesan  has 
a  clear  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  guide 
and  inform  him.2  In  other  words  a  reference  by  any 
Diocesan  of  this  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
Archbishops  would  appear  to  be  unconstitutional 
rather  than  constitutional.  Nor  is  there  any  escape, 
so  far  as  ordinary  eyes  are  able  to  see,  from  such  a 
conclusion,  either  through  the  supposition  that  the 
Diocesans  involved  doubted  the  authority  of  the  exist 
ing  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  or  through  the  conjecture 
that  they  wished  to  have  the  matter  re-argued  in  the 
belief  that  there  was  fresh  matter  for  discussion.  As 
regards  the  first  possibility,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
from  whose  diocese  one  of  the  cases  came,  was 

1  Phillimore's  "  Ecclesiastical  Law  "  (ed.  1873),  p.  977. 

2  Processional  lights  have  also  been  condemned  by  a  court  of  law. 
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questioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Ports 
mouth  ;  and  although  the  terms  of  his  reply  seem  to 
lay  bare  a  fatal  flaw  in  its  general  soundness,  yet,  as 
regards  the  authority  of  the  existing  tribunals,  and 
the  binding  effect  of  their  judgment,  his  answer  was 
clear  and  satisfactory  : — 

"  I  would  state  in  answer  to  the  first  question  that  by  my 
reference  in  the  letter  quoted  to  the  submission  of  these 
questions  to  the  Archbishop  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
stating  that  such  a  decision  had  any  authority  to  alter  the 
law  as  already  declared  by  Courts  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
But  what  occurred  was,  I  found  upon  asking  the  clergyman 
to  discontinue  the  services  complained  of  that  he  expressed 
considerable  doubts  about  the  matter.  I  thereupon  referred 
the  solution  of  these  doubts  to  the  Archbishop  in  accordance 
with  the  order  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
As  to  the  wisdom  of  that  reference,  I  really  cannot  myself 
presume  to  judge,  and  I  should  venture  to  urge'  that  the 
question  of  it  and  of  any  course  of  action  is  to  be  deter 
mined  in  reference  to  its  ultimate  solution." 1 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  either  the  Bishop 
of  London,  or  indeed  any  other  Diocesan,  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  new  matter  which  might 
be  seriously  discussed,  and  which  might,  when 
considered  and  adjusted,  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
the  previous  decisions.  On  the  contrary  there  is 
what  seems  very  clear  evidence  that  they  were  of 
the  opposite  view  ;  for  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  a  Pastoral — to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  again — dated  December  1898,  said  empha- 

1   Times'  report,  March  24th,  1899. 
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tically  that  the  Bishops  were  of  one  mind  as 
regards  the  practice  in  question  : — 

"In  so  far  as  this  is  a  ceremony  not  prescribed  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  introduction  into  any  parish 
church  is  an  infringement  of  the  principle  which  the  Church 
has  enunciated  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  It  is  clear  that 
upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Church,  the  cere 
monial  use  of  incense,  as  in  the  censing  of  persons  or 
things,  cannot  be  sanctioned,  and  on  this  point  the  judg 
ment  of  the  whole  English  Episcopate  has  been  unani 
mous."  l 

The  passage  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  make  it  diffi 
cult,  or  more  than  difficult,  to  deny  the  seemingly 
obvious  and  direct  corollary  that  there  was  no 
justification  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  consequently 
none  in  the  present  constitution  of  Church  and 
Realm,  for  the  Lambeth  hearing  on  that  point  at 
any  rate. 

The  element  of  doubt  was  in  the  same  way 
absent  from  the  minds  of  those  Diocesans  who 
submitted  to  the  Archbishops  the  question  of  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Reservation  of  the  consecrated 
elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  true  that 
this  question  has  never  been  the  subject  of  judicial 
decision,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  open 
to  any  Bishop  to  say  that  the  matter  had  arisen 
in  his  diocese,  that  he  had  no  definite  guidance 
on  the  subject,  and  was  unable  to  determine  it 

1  Record  newspaper,  December  23rd,  1898. 
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without  such  advice  as  that  to  which  he  was 
pointed  by  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  no  Diocesan  did  adopt  that  attitude, 
but  that  those  Bishops  who  appealed  to  the  Pri 
mate  and  his  colleague  virtually  asked  for  the 
resolution  of  doubts  which  they  did  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  entertain.  The  evidence  in  support 
of  this  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  absolutely 
decisive.  In  November  1898,  when  the  storm  of 
agitation  was  almost  at  its  height,  a  meeting  of 
the  Bishops  was  held  in  London.  It  was  one  of 
a  strictly  private  character — a  circumstance  which 
was  much  regretted  by  not  a  few  Churchmen  at 
the  time  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  what  took  place  at 
it  did,  none  the  less,  become  public  property,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  information  which 
was  thus  gained  was  in  all  respects  substantially 
correct,  and  no  doubt  at  all  that,  so  far  as  this 
question  of  Reservation  is  concerned,  wholly  cor 
rect.  The  Bishops  were  unanimous  that  the  prac 
tice  was  contrary  to  law.  Rumour  is  of  course  an 
uncertain  guide  at  best,  and  were  there  no  other 
hands  and  eyes  than  those  of  rumour  to  which 
in  this  case  we  could  trust,  we  might  well 
hesitate  to  tread  this  particular  path  of  argument. 
But  here  again  the  Archbishop  of  York  comes 
to  our  assistance.  In  his  Pastoral  of  December 
1898,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
he  referred  at  some  length  to  the  practice  of 
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Reservation,  and,  after  declaring  that  it  was  one 
which  must  "  be  wholly  discontinued/'  he  went  on 
as  follows  :— 

"There  are,  as  we  know,  many  persons  who  deeply  regret 
that  this  custom  should  have  been  entirely  prohibited,  both 
on  account  of  its  very  ancient  origin  and  also  because  of 
its  practical  value  in  administering  the  Holy  Sacrament  in 
cases  of  emergency,  such  as  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the 
work  of  an  English  parish,  especially  where  there  is  a  large 
and  poor  population.  But  as  regards  the  practical  action 
of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  but  one  course  that  can  be  adopted,  and  that  is  a  loyal 
obedience  to  the  rubric  as  it  now  stands.  In  considering 
this  point,  as  in  all  others  which  came  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  whole  Episcopate,  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops 
was  absolutely  unanimous" l 

Similar  testimony  to  the  mind  of  the  Bishops 
was  borne  no  less  clearly  by  the  Bishop  of  Here 
ford,  in  his  opening  address  to  "The  Conference  of 
Churchmen  "  in  the  following  April. 

"With  regard  to  No.  42  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  it  was  drafted  an  announce 
ment  has  been  made,  if  I  remember  right,  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  that  the  subject  will  be  argued  before  the  two 
Archbishops.  If,  in  consequence,  any  person  present  feels 
that  under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  better  not  to 
vote  upon  it  here,  he  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  move  the 

1  Record  newspaper,  Dec.  23rd,  1898. 

2  [From  the  Resolutions  adopted.]    "The  practiceof  Reservation  of  the 
consecrated  elements  being  in  our  opinion  contrary  to  the  formularies  of 
the  English  Church,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Bishops  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  of  it  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  obviously  implied  in 
the  Articles." 
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previous  question.  Last  November  the  whole  Bench  of 
Bishops,  with  such  lights  as  they  then  possessed,  agreed 
unanimously  that  Reservation  of  the  elements  could  not  be 
permitted,  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  a  change 
of  view  in  the  light  of  new  proof;  only  we  shall  wait  with 
some  curiosity  to  see  what  sort  of  proof  or  argument  can 
be  produced."1 

No  Diocesan  was  therefore  in  doubt  as  to  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  Reservation  of  the  consecrated 
elements ;  how  then  could  there  be  any  such 
reference  to  the  Archbishops  as  that  directed  in 
the  prefatory  portion  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ? 2 

The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  what  was 
originally  intended  to  be  an  informal  mode  of 
"resolving  any  doubts"  genuinely  entertained  by 
a  Diocesan,  has  been,  under  the  severe  pressure  of 
contemporary  circumstances,  turned  by  the  present 
Primate  into  a  superior  tribunal  to  which  Bishops 
might  send  their  contumacious  clergy  in  the  hope 

1  Record  newspaper,  May  5th,  1899. 

2  In  connection  with  this  question  of  Reservation,  Keble's  opinion 
upon  it  will  be  of  interest  to  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  it.     "As  to  your  rubrical  case,  I  must  frankly  own 

that  I  think has  the  best  of  the  argument.     It  is  a  matter  on 

which  many  times  I  have  wished,  and  still  wish,  the  Rubric  altered, 
but  I  cannot  deny  that  (right  or  wrong)  it  is  as  express  as  possible.  .  .  . 
Of  course  it  is  a  privation  not  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  with  the 
rest  of  His  people,  on  His  own  great  days  ;  but  it  would  be  balanced  in 
my  mind  by  the  feeling  that  in  the  other  course  I  was  disobeying  the 
Church  ;  and  it  is  something  that,  by  deferring  the  private  communion 
to  some  other  clay  in  the  Octave,  you  double,  as  it  were,  your  own 
Easter  Communion." — "  Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel,"  p.  208. 
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that  the  voice  and  verdict  of  the  Archbishops  would 
be  received  with  loyalty  and  obedience,  although 
the  voice  and  verdict  of  the  Suffragan  had  been 
repudiated  and  disobeyed.  The  Archbishops  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  sat  as  a  quasi  Court  of  Arbitra 
tion  between  certain  incumbents  and  their  Dio 
cesans.  An  order  was  given,  or  a  wish  expressed, 
by  the  Diocesan  ;  the  rector  or  vicar  declined  to 
obey  on  the  ground  that  he  questioned  the  legality 
of  the  Bishop's  ruling ;  and  although  the  Bishop 
had  no  ground  for  personal  "doubt,"  he  adopted 
the  expedient  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  the  Province  to  determine.  Such  a  pro 
ceeding  is  obviously  different  from  that  authorised 
by  the  Prayer  Book,  to  which  appeal  was  made  ; 
and  it  virtually  constitutes,  without  authority,  fresh 
judicial  machinery.  It  is  noteworthy  too  how,  from 
the  first,  the  Primate  has  placed  this  apparently 
indefensible  interpretation — against  which  his  whole 
action  leans — upon  the  words  under  discussion. 
In  the  quotation  from  his  Charge  given  on  pp.  213, 
214,  he  declares  that 

"If  a  clergyman  has  a  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  a 
rubric,  or  if  some  parishioners  dispute  his  interpreta 
tion,  the  party  or  parties  are  told  to  go  to  the  Bishop  for 
direction.  The  Bishop  is  to  say  what  the  rubric  means, 
and,  if  his  interpretation  is  doubted,  the  appeal  is  to  the 
Archbishop." 

But  an  appeal,  on  that  ground,  is  just  the  very 
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thing  which  the  Prayer  Book  does  not  provide.  In 
the  same  way  the  Primate,  in  opening  the  hearing 
upon  Reservation,  referred  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  incumbents  with  the  ruling  of  their  Diocesans — 
a  feature  in  the  case  which  was  wholly  immaterial ; 
he  did  not,  and  could  not,  refer  to  any  doubt  upon 
the  part  of  the  Diocesans.  I  give  his  words  from 
the  Times  newspaper  of  July  i8th,  1899. 

"In  this  case  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Hill  and  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Altham  have  been  desired  by  their  Bishops  to  abstain  from 
the  practice  of  reserving  the  Sacrament,  and  the  Arch 
bishops  have  desired  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say,  or 
what  counsel  have  to  say,  or  what  any  experts  they  may 
produce  may  have  to  say,  in  defence  of  what  they  have 
done,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ruling 
of  their  Bishops.  I  will,  therefore,  hear  what  is  to  be  said 
on  that  side.  I  will  afterwards  hear  the  counsel  on  behalf 
of  the  Bishops  in  whose  dioceses  they  are,  and  then  there 
will  be  a  right  of  replying  by  one  of  the  counsel  in  answer 
to  what  counsel  have  said." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  would  there 
fore  appear  to  be  wholly  adverse  to  the  claim  of 
the  Primate  that  he  and  his  colleague  were  acting 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
machinery  of  the  preceding  argument,  or  to  avoid 
being  crushed  by  it.  The  "  hearings  "  at  Lambeth 
—interesting  and  important  as  they  were — had  no 
constitutional  basis  whatever.  Their  foundation 
was  on  the  shifting  sand. 
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III.  LEGISLATION. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  already  been  brought 
somewhat  prominently  forward,  and  which  is  not 
likely  to  recede  out  of  sight  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  It  is  indeed  an  unwelcome  topic  with  not 
a  few — laity  as  well  as  clergy — who  are  genuinely 
opposed  to  Ritualism,  but  who  would  rather  con 
tinue  to  trust — although  experience  only  appears 
to  show,  with  ever-increasing  clearness,  that  the 
reliance  is  upon  an  altogether  broken  reed — to  the 
working  of  influence,  all  the  more  powerful  because 
extra-legal.  It  is  felt  by  these  that  legislation  is 
likely  to  mean  angry,  and  even  savage,  controversy  ; 
the  withdrawal  of  attention  and  interest  from  the 
parochial,  social,  and  missionary  enterprises  of  the 
Church  to  ecclesiastical  disputes  and  recriminations; 
fierce  heart-burnings;  a  sullen  or  vindictive  minority; 
a  defeat  which  those  involved  in  it  will  not  easily 
forgive ;  a  victory  which  the  victorious  will  find  to 
have  been  so  costly  as  to  count  for  little,  if  any 
thing,  better  than  an  overthrow.  It  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  claim  of  such  an  attitude — notwithstand 
ing  the  irritation  which  is  caused  by  apparent 
sluggishness,  when  vigour  and  activity  seem  to  be 
needed — to  courtesy  and  respect,  that  genuinely  good 
and  sincere  men  adopt  it,  men  who  are  not  weak  or 
temporising  in  their  theological  opinions,  who  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  exaggerations  of 
tolerance,  who  truly  deplore  the  introduction  into 
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the  ministry  of  the  English  Church  of  a  spirit 
which  they,  not  less  than  others,  account  disloyal 
and  perilous.  Apart  too  from  the  personal  influence 
of  its  advocates,  the  point  of  view  is  one  which 
merits  the  fullest  consideration  from  the  intrinsic 
value  and  religiosity  of  the  arguments  with  which 
it  is  defended ;  but  it  is  surely  becoming  more  and 
more  obvious  that  we  have  nothing  before  us  except 
a  choice  of  evils  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  deny  that  circum 
stances  are  tending  to  show  that  of  these  evils  legis 
lation  is  the  least.  Whatever  the  gain  attaching  to 
the  policy  of  abstinence  from  Parliamentary  action, 
it  is,  in  the  long  run,  neither  wise  nor  healthy, 
neither  just  nor  expedient,  that  a  state  of  lawless 
ness  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  because  the 
law  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  virtually  inoperative. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  in  any  of  the  workshops 
of  society  the  machinery  of  authority  should  be 
wholly,  or  partly,  "jammed  ;"  so  that  it  either  does 
no  work  at  all,  or  does  it  at  best  so  slowly  and 
fitfully,  that  it  cannot  be  looked  to  with  reasonable 
confidence  ;  nor  is  it  any  justification  for  the  con 
tinuance  of  such  a  condition  of  things  that  the 
repairs  will  be  troublesome  and  costly.  Authority 
there  must  always  be.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ab 
sence  of  it  may  imply  very  real  injustices,  and 
be  responsible,  sooner  or  later,  for  very  real  and 
serious  mischief. 

The  consideration,  therefore,  that  legislation  will 
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be  painful,  and  will  carry  with  it  a  certain  amount 
of  penalty,  is  not  necessarily  conclusive,  though  it 
is  undoubtedly  weighty.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a 
question  of  balancing  the  loss  against  the  gain  ;  and 
I  venture  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  concurrence  with  those,  whose  councils  are  at 
present  dominated  by  a  sense  of  the  need  of  further 
legislation,  and  who  are  steadily  setting  themselves, 
in  view  of  the  now  impending  appeal  to  the  con 
stituencies,  to  secure  the  return  to  the  new  House 
of  Commons  of  men  who  will  sincerely  interest 
themselves  in  obtaining,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
necessary  amendment  of  the  existing  law.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  this  reading  of  the  requirements  of 
the  times  which  is  likely  to  prevail  among  those 
who  are  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  present  pro 
longed  agitation ;  and  in  view  of  that  circumstance 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  discuss  the  outlines  of 
possible  legislation.1 

It  is  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  it  is  often 
said  that  it  must  be  approached,  if  successfully,  in  a 
radical  spirit.  The  changes,  it  is  urged,  which  are 
needed,  will  go  deep  down,  and  none  others  will 
be  either  effectual  or  satisfactory.  Proposals  are 
thrown  out  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  present 

1  I  have  printed  as  an  appendix  the  drafts  of  two  bills.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  first,  which  deals  with  discipline,  is  framed  in  accord 
ance  with  "the  five  points"  of  the  Laymen's  League ;  though  it  differs, 
in  the  way  in  which  these  points  are  worked  out,  from  the  actual  bills 
which  the  League  has  produced. 
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final  Court  of  Appeal,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Provincial  Courts  in  their  present  form,  and  for 
the  substitution  of  more  direct  Episcopal  tribunals. 
It  may  be  at  once  granted  that  if  a  system  of 
Episcopal  Courts,  subject  to  the  present  Judicial 
Committee,  would  close  this  painful  and  wearisome 
discussion  (with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar)  as  to 
the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  justice,  it  might 
be  well  for  those  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  epis 
copal  jurisdiction  extended  to  give  way ;  to  run 
the  risk — no  doubt  the  serious  risk — of  a  collision 
between  the  tribunals,  and  of  any  consequent 
troubles ;  and  to  accept,  for  the  sake  of  possible 
peace,  changes  which  they  had  good  reason  to 
dislike,  and  which  undoubtedly  afforded  grounds 
for  serious  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  But  there  is 
no  chance  of  such  a  settlement  satisfying  the  ex- 
tremer — even  if  it  satisfied  the  more  moderate- 
section  of  the  High  Anglicans.  The  Ritualists,  at 
any  rate,  have  let  it  be  understood  that  they  will 
accept  neither  the  Privy  Council,  nor  any  Court, 
whatever  its  composition,  which  takes  its  law  from 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  an  Episcopal  tribunal  ad 
ministering  the  judgments  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Appeal  would  be  to  them 
a  tribunal  wanting  in  genuine  spirituality.  Any 
half-change,  therefore,  of  that  description  would 
be  useless,  and  the  question  arises,  "Are  we  pre 
pared  to  go  further  ?  "  It  is  difficult  to  question — 
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few,  at  any  rate,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Church  history  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  will 
be  ready  to  do  so — that  any  material  change  in  the 
final  Court  of  Appeal  would  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
endangering  the  present  lawful  liberty  of  the  clergy. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  value  of  compre 
hensiveness,  nor  would  any  one  who  had  any  sort 
of  right  to  be  listened  to,  doubt  that  stress  is  rightly, 
properly,  necessarily,  laid  on  it.  But  would  that 
comprehensiveness  have  been  what  it  is,  apart  from 
the  impartiality  and  strength  of  the  Judicial  Com 
mittee  ?  Violent  irritation  has,  now  and  again, 
been  called  out  by  some  judgment  of  this  Court, 
which  has  run  counter  to  the  temporary  wishes  of 
the  clerical  profession  as  a  whole  ;  when,  doubtless, 
had  the  decision  rested  with  the  Episcopal  Bench, 
satisfaction  and  congratulations  would  have  taken 
the  place  of  anger  and  dismay.  But  time  has,  on 
the  whole,  ratified,  not  merely  the  legal  justice,  but 
also  the  intrinsic  wisdom,  of  what  for  the  moment 
seemed  to  the  majority  harmful  and  worse.1 
In  other  words,  the  work  of  the  Judicial  Com 
mittee  has  been  comprehensive  in  its  results, 

1  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  from  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  in  the  case  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  a  few  words  defining 
the  relation  of  the  court  to  doctrine  :  "This  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
nor  authority  to  settle  matters  of  faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought  in 
any  particular  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  duty 
extends  only  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  by  law  established  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  the  true  and  legal  con 
struction  of  her  articles  and  formularies." 
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whereas  the  work  of  any  purely  clerical  Court 
would  have  been  exclusive.  The  Judicial  Com 
mittee — and  it  is  impossible  to  forget  it  —  has 
shown  itself,  throughout,  the  guardian  and  friend 
and  upholder  of  (to  quote  memorable  words)  "  the 
learning  of  the  most  learned,  the  freedom  of 
the  freest,  the  reason  of  the  most  rational  Church 
in  the  world."  As  regards  the  Broad  Churchmen 
and  the  critical  school,  which  is  growing  up  some 
what  rapidly  amongst  us,  the  Judicial  Committee  is 
their  Thermopylae.  The  pass  has  to  be  forced 
before  their  enemies  can  invade  and  spoil  them  ; 
and  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  suggestions  come 
from  any  one,  connected  by  ties  of  sympathy  with 
that  school  of  churchmanship,  for  any  modification 
of  that  court,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  guide 
who  led  the  Persians  round  by  a  side  path.  And 
the  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  present 
final  court  to  the  strong  and  unswerving  adminis 
tration  of  justice — an  administration  which  shall 
be  somewhere  beyond  the  eddies  and  currents  of 
passing  ecclesiastical  passion  —  together  with  the 
sense  that  no  suggested  alteration  \vould  have  any 
tendency  other  than  to  weaken  the  court,  may  well 
serve  as  ample  justification  for  the  resistance  which 
some  of  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  laity,  are  pre 
pared  to  offer  to  any  ideas  of  reconstruction  in  this 
quarter.  Their  attitude  is  sometimes  represented 
as  an  act  of  aggression  upon  the  High  Churchmen  ; 
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but  resistance  to  aggression  is  not  aggression,  and 
the  opposition  to  revolutionary  or  semi-revolution 
ary  proposals  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  is  to  be  counted  as  the 
former  and  not  as  the  latter.  In  any  case  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  see  where,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  pre 
sent  Judicial  Committee,  the  element  of  hardship 
or  persecution  comes  in.  The  questions  of  con 
science,  which  are  sometimes  pleaded,  are  either 
vital,  or  they  are  not.  A  vital  character  is  indeed 
claimed  for  them,  but  in  that  event  why  did  those 
who  entertain  a  vital  objection  to  the  existing 
system  of  Church  life  and  government  ever  attach 
themselves  so  closely  to  it,  as  they  did  when  enter 
ing  the  ranks  of  the  Anglican  ministry  ?  To  object 
to  the  fundamentals  of  a  system  and  stay  outside 
it,  is  one  thing ;  to  repudiate  them  and  yet  accept  a 
position  within  it  is  wholly  another.  And  to  press 
upon  recalcitrant  clergy  obedience  to  the  existing 
tribunals  is  not  to  do  more  than  to  require  them  to 
be  loyal  to  the  state  of  things  which  they  virtually 
accepted  at  their  ordination.  What  would  be  the 
measure  of  toleration  meted  out  to  an  officer 
who,  after  accepting  a  commission  in  the  army, 
declared  that  the  system  at  the  War  Office  was  so 
bad  and  vicious  that  he  owed  it  no  obedience 
whatever,  and  that  he  would  accept  no  orders  until 
a  new  system,  such  as  he  approved,  had  been  intro 
duced  in  its  stead  ?  He  would  be  told  :  "The  War 
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Office  may,  or  may  not,  be  as  bad  as  you  say,  but  in 
the  meantime  you  owe  it  implicit  obedience.  You 
may  or  may  not  secure,  in  the  long  run,  the  reforms 
you  desire  ;  but,  should  you  fail  to  do  so,  you  can 
not  make  your  failure  a  ground  of  insubordination. 
You  never  need  have  joined."  The  analogy  wants, 
of  course,  no  application  in  detail ;  but  it  undoubt 
edly  shows  that  it  is  not  to  be  so  readily  assumed, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  changes  and  alterations, 
which  are  modifications  of  the  present  system,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  true  to  the  general  lines  which 
at  present  distinguish  and  characterise  it,  are  hard 
ships,  or  outrages,  of  which  High  Anglicans  have  a 
right  to  complain.  The  pressure  which  is  being 
applied  is  only  that  of  a  system  within  which  they 
voluntarily  stepped,  and  from  which,  should  they 
desire  to  do  so,  it  is  open  to  them  to  withdraw. 

In  the  appended  Bills  the  leading  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  justice  are  retained,  as  they  are  now 
established.  The  Consistorial  Court  of  the  Bishop 
is,  indeed,  as  regards  cases  under  one  of  the  Bills, 
abolished — a  point  of  which  something  will  be  said 
a  little  later ;  but  the  provincial  courts  are  kept, 
though,  it  is  hoped,  improved  and  strengthened  ; 
and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
is  also  kept,  without  any  sort  of  alteration,  as  the 
final  court  of  appeal. 

The  first  of  the  Bills  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  discipline ;  and  the  first  question  that 

Q 
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any  measure  of  the  kind  has  to  solve  is  the  question 
of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "veto."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  strong  feeling  which 
has  been  called  out  by  the  present  episcopal  rights 
— rights  which  are  absolute — connected  with  the  in 
stitution  of  prosecutions.  It  may  perhaps  be  true,  as 
is  alleged  by  their  apologists,  that  injustice  has  been 
done  the  Bishops  in  some  of  the  allegations  which 
have  been  made  as  to  the  misuse  of  their  powers. 
"  I  am  now,"  writes  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (in 
August  1900),  "  in  the  tenth  year  of  my  episcopate. 
During  that  period  no  Bishop  in  England,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  or  belief,  has  exercised  the 
veto  in  any  case  whatever.  Of  living  Bishops  only 
three  have,  I  believe,  ever  exercised  it,  and  one  of 
these  cases  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 1  But 
the  Bishop,  in  a  speech  made  in  Convocation  in 
1884,  when  he  was  Dean  of  Windsor,  admitted 
that  "  the  knowledge  that  such  a  power  existed 
had  a  hundred  times  prevented  a  case  from  going 
forward ; "  though  he  claimed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  check  had  been  altogether  salutary.  "  He 
spoke  what  he  knew  when  he  said  that  at  least 
half-a-dozen  trials  would  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  years,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exercise 
of  the  episcopal  veto ;  and  that  in  nearly  all 
those  cases  the  end,  which  was  sought,  was  arrived 
at  by  those  who  would  have  promoted  the  litiga- 

1  Letter  to  Lord  Portsmouth.      Times  newspaper,  Aug.  20,  1900. 
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tion."1  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  isolated  instances  which  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  had  then  in  his  mind,  it 
is  undoubtedly  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial 
that  the  general  results  of  the  existing  system 
have  been  such  as  to  plunge  the  Bishops,  with 
their  present  rights  and  privileges,  into  justifiable 
dislike  and  suspicion.  Anomalies  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  protested  against,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
work  out  to  obvious  evil  ;  but  in  this  case  there 
is  not  only  in  the  public  mind  a  sense  of  anomaly, 
but  also  a  strong  feeling  that  it  may  easily  issue 
in  the  barefaced  refusal  of  even  elementary  justice 
by  men  who,  though  in  the  position  of  judges, 
have  shown  bias  and  prejudice,  and  who  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  the  very  serious  charge,  that  some 
fifteen  years  of  uninterrupted  episcopal  influence, 
and  of  episcopal  control  and  supervision  unbroken 
by  rough  interference  from  outside,  have  brought 
the  Church  to  its  present  disgraceful  and  intoler 
able  state.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester — whose 
personal  dislike  of  Ritualism  is  not  in  question — 
has  claimed  that  the  Bishops  are  honestly  doing 
their  best,  and  he  has  further  claimed  for  himself 
a  considerable  degree  of  success.  But  it  is  a 
formidable  retort  that  this  "  best "  only  dates  from 
some  two  years  ago,  and  was  called  out  by  a 
serious  agitation,  which  has  unfortunately  only  too 

1  "  Chronicles  of  Convocation,"  1884,  p.  109. 
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much  ground  on  which  to  base  itself,  but  which, 
except  for  continued  neglect  and  maladministra 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Diocesans,  would  have  had 
no  raison  tfetre.  It  may  too  be  more  than 
doubted  whether  any  solid  success  can  with  any 
sort  of  justice  be  claimed  by  the  Bishops  as  a 
body  for  such  efforts — great  or  small,  genuine  or 
illusory — which  they  may  have  made  to  influence 
the  lawless  and  recalcitrant  clergy ;  certainly  the 
examples  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  recent 
services  would  suggest,  either  that  the  Diocesans 
had  made  no  real  endeavours,  or  that  those  en 
deavours  had  been  largely  barren  of  wholesome 
results.  In  view  too  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  Church  government,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  those  efforts,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  have  only  been  made 
"  grudgingly  and  of  necessity "  —  because  the 
general  indignation  was  aroused,  and  it  was  be 
coming  clear  that  an  increasing  section  of  the 
laity  would  no  longer  "  stand "  the  continuance 
of  these  ecclesiastical  scandals — and  that  the  re 
laxation  of  outside  popular  pressure  would  only 
issue  in  another  period  of  episcopal  sloth  and 
negligence,  if  not  of  actual  connivance  and  en 
couragement.  It  is  not,  therefore,  either  unnatural 
or  unreasonable  that  the  waves  of  unrest  and 
discontent  should  beat  so  strongly  against  the 
"  veto "  ;  and  the  only  reason  for  keeping  up 
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some   sort   of   a   breakwater   against   them   is  the 
difficulty  of  a  satisfactory  readjustment. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  wide-spread  desire  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  veto.  To  such  a  course  the 
present  writer  is  wholly  opposed.  It  seems  to  him 
that  what  is  commonly  called  "the  security  of 
costs "  is  no  real  security  at  all  against  frivolous 
and  vexatious  suits.  It  has  not  been  found  so  in  the 
ordinary  courts  ;  much  less  is  it  likely  to  be  found 
so  in  the  Church  courts.  He  does  indeed  feel,  as 
strongly  as  any  one,  that  recourse  to  prosecution 
should  be  rendered  very  much  easier  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  he  believes,  moreover,  that  in  the 
present  juncture  rigorous  prosecutions  are  becom 
ing  a  matter  of  something  more  than  importance ; 
but  there  ought  to  be  some  guarantee  that  all 
prosecutions,  whenever  they  come  and  whenceso- 
ever  they  emanate,  shall  have  real  and  solid  griev 
ances  behind  them.  The  results  of  a  prosecution, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  are  too  serious 
in  connection  with  the  religious  life  of  the  parish  and 
neighbourhood  for  their  institution  to  be  undertaken 
lightly  and  flippantly,  without  good  and  sufficient 
cause.  There  ought  not  to  be,  as  there  is,  impunity 
for  flagrant  disloyalty  and  lawlessness ;  but  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  ought  not  to  be  made  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  the  meddler,  the  mischief- 
maker,  the  fool,  the  fanatic.  There  must  be  some 
restraining  power;  the  problem  is  " Where  is  that 
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power  to  be  lodged  ? "  A  possible  arrangement, 
no  doubt,  would  be  that  the  refusal  of  the  Bishop 
to  allow  proceedings  to  be  instituted  should  be 
subject  to  some  appeal,  that  the  matter  might  be 
taken  from  him  to  the  judge  of  the  Provincial 
Court,  and  even  on  again  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  But  it  is  a  very  grave 
objection  to  any  such  course  that  it  would,  unless 
accompanied  by  other  reforms,  materially  lengthen 
the  proceedings  which  are  already  too  long,  and 
might  add  greatly  to  costs  which  are  already 
excessive.  Under  such  a  system  the  mere  preli 
minaries  to  a  prosecution  might  take  eighteen 
months,  and  involve  an  expenditure  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  present  Bill  is 
one  which  has  been  publicly  suggested  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  The  veto  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops,  and  placed  in  those  of  the 
Official  Principal  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canter 
bury,  to  be  used  by  him  in  frivolous  or  vexatious 
suits.  This  Official  Principal  is  the  judge  of  both 
of  the  Provincial  courts ;  the  offices,  which  were 
formerly  actually,  as  well  as  nominally,  distinct, 
being  now  held  under  the  Public  Worship  Regu 
lation  Act  by  the  same  person,  who  is  nominated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  whose  ap 
pointment  needs  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The 
present  Official  Principal  is  Sir  Arthur  Charles, 
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formerly  a  distinguished  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice ;  and  it  is  fortunate,  should  any  further 
burdens  of  responsibility  be  thrown  upon  the  tribu 
nal  with  which  he  is  now  associated,  that  there 
should  be  in  the  seat  of  authority  one  whose 
career  has  entitled  him  to  complete  confidence. 
An  appeal  from  him,  in  the  event  of  the  exercise 
by  him  of  the  veto,  is  indeed  provided,  but  it  can 
only  come  into  operation  with  the  express  permis 
sion  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  upon  such  terms  as  they  shall  direct.  In  the 
event  of  their  granting  leave  for  an  appeal,  they 
themselves  hear  and  determine  it. 

But  the  episcopal  veto  is  not  the  only  element 
in  the  present  system  of  ecclesiastical  justice  which 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  be  prohibitive  in  its 
character.  There  is  also  the  veto  of  expense. 
Ecclesiastical  litigation  has  shown  itself  to  be  at 
times  very  lengthy  and  abnormally  costly.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  this  element  is  said  by  some, 
wrhose  opinions  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  atten 
tion,  not  to  attach  itself  of  necessity  to  cases  under 
the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840,  virtually  the  only 
Act  under  which  prosecutions  can  be  brought,  if 
the  scandal  of  imprisoned  clergy  is  to  be  avoided. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  said,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Church  Discipline  Bill  on  May  loth,  1899  : — 

"  I  am  speaking  now  on  the  advice  of  one  who  knows 
more  about  this  point  than  any  one  else  when  I  say  that 
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it  is  an  entire  mistake  that  these  proceedings  need  be  very 
costly.  I  said  to  this  authority  that  I  believed  the  thing 
might  be  done  for  ^"500 ;  and  he  replied  that  it  could  be 
done  for  ;£ioo  with  the  greatest  ease  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act."1 

But  a  very  different  estimate  has  to  be  formed  if 
experience,  and  not  guess-work,  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  basis  on  which  it  is  drawn  up.  Mr.  M 'Arthur  in 
the  same  debate  quoted  figures  which  were  simply 
appalling  : — 

"  In  three  cases  the  taxed  costs  had  been  ^7000, 
^iijooo,  and  ,£17,000.  In  the  case  of  'Martin  v.  Mac- 
konochie,'  in  which  the  costs  were  ^17,000,  it  took  sixteen 
years  of  litigation  to  deprive  a  lawless  clergyman  of  his 
position  in  the  Church."  2 

The  state  of  things  therefore  is  (at  the  best),  that 
a  prosecutor  may,  with  good  fortune,  get  off  with 
a  bill  under  four  figures ;  but  that  he  must  be 
prepared  for  one  in  five.  It  is  a  circumstance 
which  is  by  itself  virtually  prohibitive  of  individuals 

1  Times'  report. 

2  Mr.   Austin   Taylor  has   since   stated  in   a   letter  to  the   Times 
(September  loth,    1900)  that  in  the  case  of  Combe  v,  De  La  Bere, 
where  also  the  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  Church  Discipline 
Act,  a  period  of  five  years  elapsed  between  the  original  presentment 
and  the  sentence  upon  the  defendant  of  six  months'  suspension  ;  that 
another  period  of  some  three  years  followed,  before  Mr.  De  La  Bere 
was  deprived  ;  while  another  term  of  three  years  elapsed  before  he 
finally  ceased  to  minister.     In  other  words  there  were — excluding  the 
last  period — the  costs  of  eight  years'  desultory  litigation  to  be  met  by 
those  responsible,  formally  or  virtually,  for  the  prosecution. 
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instituting  proceedings,  even  though  their  griev 
ances  be  great.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  these 
disciplinary  proceedings  fall  into  the  hands  of  as 
sociations — an  evil  which  the  present  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  at  the  time  Attorney-General,  rightly 
said,  in  the  course  of  that  somewhat  memorable 
afternoon  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  one 
"  which  the  House  should  be  most  keen  to  guard 
against."  But  as  matters  stand  no  proceedings 
are  possible  at  all,  except  through  the  action  of 
associations,  formal  or  informal.  The  costs  must 
be  guaranteed  by  several,  if  they  have  not  actually 
to  be  subscribed.  It  is  unquestionably  a  grave 
and  serious  blot  upon  the  administration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  ;  but  fortunately  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  It  is  only  neces 
sary,  as  in  the  appended  Bill,  to  give  the  Official 
Principal  absolute  powers  of  readjusting  and 
amending  the  procedure  in  his  court,  of  revising 
and  determining  the  scale  of  charges,  and  to  for 
bid  applications  for  prohibition  to  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  in  respect  of  any  proceedings  before 
him.  If  the  Official  Principal's  work  should  become 
such  that  he  has  virtually  to  sit  as  a  judge  in 
chambers,  the  clause,  which  has  been  inserted  in 
both  Bills,  will  enable  him  to  make  all  the  changes 
which  experience  may  show  to  be  desirable  or 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  present  court  into 
the  form  which  the  fresh  circumstances  will 
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demand.  The  Official  Principal  is  also  given,  in 
both  Bills,  all  the  powers  of  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  an  attempt  is 
made  in  the  Discipline  Bill  to  avoid  what  I  have 
just  spoken  of,  as  the  scandal  of  imprisoned  clergy. 
But  it  is  unhappily  impossible  to  make  wholly  sure 
of  not  running,  at  some  time  or  another,  upon  this 
rock ;  it  is,  however,  possible  to  postpone  any  such 
misfortune,  until  the  circumstances  are  such,  that 
the  clerk,  who  is  thus  dealt  with,  has  by  continued 
misconduct  and  defiance  done  much  to  forfeit  any 
sympathy  which  might  otherwise  have  been  his. 
The  proper  punishment,  of  course,  for  clerical  con 
tumacy,  if  it  be  of  a  serious  character,  is  either 
suspension  or  deprivation.  But  a  sentence  of  sus 
pension  may  be  defied  and  a  sentence  of  depri 
vation  resisted.  Such  a  possibility  is  unfortunately 
no  nightmare,  as  is  shown  by  two  Resolutions 
passed  in  1877  at  a  meeting  of  the  English  Church 
Union. 

2.  "  That  any  Court  which  is  bound  to  frame  its  decisions 
in  accordance  with  the  Judgments  of  the  Judicial   Com 
mittee  of  the   Privy  Council  or  any  other  secular  Court, 
does  not  possess  any  spiritual  authority  with  regard  to  such 
decisions. 

3.  That   suspension    a   sacris   being   a    purely  spiritual 
act,   the   English    Church  Union   is    prepared   to   support 
any    priest  not   guilty  of  a    moral  and   canonical   offence, 
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who  refuses   to  recognise  a  suspension  issued  by  such  a 
Court."  i 

Such  language  is  only  too  suggestive  of  what 
might  take  place  at  the  present  time,  and  attempt  to 
find  some  sort  of  justification  in  the  plea  of  an 
unjust  and  uncanonical  sentence  by  the  secular 
power.  There  might  be  active  resistance.  A 
rectory  or  vicarage  might  not  be  vacated.  At 
tempts  might  be  made  to  go  on  holding  services, 
and  to  prevent  any  other  person,  although  lawfully 
appointed,  from  doing  so.  In  the  last  resort  there 
fore,  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  must  have  the  power 
of  imprisonment.  In  the  appended  Bill  it  is 
provided  that  no  clerk,  who  is  not  under  sentence 
of  suspension  or  deprivation,  shall  be  liable  to 
either  fine  or  imprisonment  for  any  disobedience 
to,  or  other  contempt  of,  any  judicial  order  on  any 
matter  connected  with  the  trial ;  but  that  if  he 
be  guilty  of  contempt,  suspension  or  deprivation 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  penalties.  If, 
however,  the  clerk  be  already  suspended  or  de 
prived,  then  the  usual  consequences  of  " contempt" 
follow,  and  he  is  liable,  as  at  present,  to  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

There  are,  under  the  existing  system,  three 
courts  through  which  an  ecclesiastical  suit  may 
pass — the  Consistorial  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  the  Provincial  Court  of  the  Archbishop 

1  Liddon's  "  Life  of  Pusey,"  iv.  287. 
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(i.e.  in  the  southern  Province,  the  Arches  Court 
of  Canterbury),  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
for  a  Diocesan  to  hear  a  case  in  his  Consistorial 
Court ;  but  it  is  open  to  him,  should  he  prefer  to 
do  so,  to  send  it  direct  for  determination  to  the 
Provincial  Court.  The  appended  Bill  virtually 
makes  compulsory  what  is  now  optional.  Cases 
are  to  be  commenced  in  the  Provincial  Courts — 
within,  it  may  be  added,  six  months  of  the  alleged 
offence,  the  present  limit  under  the  Church  Dis 
cipline  Act  being  two  years — and  are  to  be  decided 
there  in  the  first  instance.  The  right  of  appeal  is 
given,  to  either  party  to  the  suit,  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  the  appeal 
must  be  lodged  within  two  calendar  months.  The 
procedure  will  thus  be  materially  shortened,  and  a 
court  will  be  struck  out  (so  far  as  prosecutions 
under  the  Bill  are  concerned)  in  which  there  is  no 
large  measure  of  public  confidence,  and  for  the 
continuance  of  which  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
be  said,  even  on  grounds  of  religious  sentiment ; 
the  Court  of  Arches  being  the  Court  of  the  Arch 
bishop,  and  therefore  fully  representative  of  the 
episcopal  character  of  the  English  Church. 

It  is  an  obvious  difficulty  that  livings  vacated  in 
consequence  of  a  successful  prosecution  require 
special  provision  made  for  at  least  the  next  pre 
sentation.  An  incumbent  guilty  of  seriously  illegal 
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conduct  is  deprived  ;  but  the  patron  puts  in  another 
who  holds  the  same  views,  and  is  determined  to 
continue  the  same  practices  or  teaching.  This  is 
an  especially  formidable  danger  when  the  presen 
tation  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  exist  to 
continue  the  particular  theological  colouring  attach 
ing  to  the  church  in  question.  Such  an  incum 
bency  (I  believe)  is  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  mention  others.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  some  check  should,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  next  appointment  is  concerned,  be 
placed  upon  the  patron's  choice,  and  further  con 
sideration  suggests  that  the  control  should  extend 
for  a  period  of  time,  rather  than  be  limited  to  the 
immediately  ensuing  presentation.  In  the  latter 
event  a  premium  would  be  placed  on  the  policy  of 
" hounding  out"  the  new  incumbent,  in  order  to 
restore  unrestricted  liberty  of  action  to  the  patron 
or  patrons.  Nor  is  any  such  supervision  an  inter 
ference  of  which  those  concerned  have  any  just 
right  to  complain.  When  the  unrestrained  exercise 
of  patronage  has  ultimately  led  to  illegalities  issuing 
in  deprivation,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  a 
trust  has  been  violated,  and  a  privilege  abused,  and 
that  such  privilege  and  trust  must  in  consequence  be, 
for  a  while,  in  part  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  obviously  both  impolitic,  and  in  itself  undesir 
able,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  patron  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  appended  Bill 
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the  patronage  is  not  taken  from  him,  but  he  has  for 
three  years  after  the  vacancy  to  submit  his  appoint 
ment  to  the  Crown's  approval. 

The  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840  can  be  set  in 
operation  by  any  person,  whether  resident  in  the 
parish  or  not.  This  arrangement  is  adhered  to  in 
the  appended  Bill.  There  is  not  a  little  to  be  said 
against  such  a  provision.  It  leaves  "  the  claws  of 
the  common  informer  "  uncut ;  it  opens  the  doors 
of  a  parish  to  extraneous  interference ;  it  renders 
it  possible  for  some  one  not  connected  with 
the  Church  to  institute  proceedings — involving, 
if  successful,  the  likelihood  of  highly  penal  con 
sequences — against  a  Rector  or  Vicar,  where  the 
worshippers,  although  they  have  a  solid  complaint, 
do  not  wish  to  press  it  at  any  rate  to  such  an  extreme 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
parishioner  will  often  desire  to  see  a  prosecution 
instituted,  but  will  shrink  from  undertaking  it 
himself.  The  pressure  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  local  prosecutor  is  extreme — such 
that  only  a  few  men  will  be  ready,  and  able,  to 
face  the  task  of  standing  up  against  it.  There  is 
sure  to  be  a  Rector's  party,  and  the  persecution 
that  they  can  set  on  foot  against  any  one  taking, 
or  supporting,  proceedings  may  be  much  more 
than  petty  and  trumpery  in  its  character.  A  man's 
life  may  be  made  a  burden  to  him,  his  trade — if  he 
be  resident  in  a  small  country  town — seriously, 
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and  perhaps  permanently,  damaged.  It  is  natural 
that  a  bond  fide  parishioner  should  prefer  to  put 
up  with  illegalities  in  his  parish  church,  how 
ever  repugnant  to  him,  or  to  forego  worship  at 
the  church  and  attach  himself  to  some  Noncon 
formist  chapel,  rather  than  face  the  annoyance, 
or  worse,  which  is  likely  to  arise  if  there  be  an 
appeal  by  him  to  the  law,  however  just  and 
reasonable  that  appeal  may  be.  That  in  itself  is 
a  serious  point.  It  is  further  true — and  it  is  a 
consideration  which  I  venture  to  think  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of — that  these  offences  against 
doctrine  and  ritual,  except  they  be  trivial,  are  not 
matters  of  only  local  interest  and  importance. 
They  are,  in  their  graver  aspect,  national  matters. 
A  serious  infringement  of  Church  law  cannot  be 
regarded  as  having  no  significance  outside  the 
limits  of  the  particular  parish  ;  the  quarrel  over  it 
is  something  beyond  a  quarrel  between  the  incum 
bent  and  his  parishioners — between  the  Vicar  and 
the  local  baker.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  whole  Church  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  this  wider  meaning  of  all  such  disputes  can 
hardly  escape  recognition.  The  two  sets  of  con 
siderations  are  perhaps  somewhat  equally  balanced, 
and  doubtless  opinions  will  be  divided ;  but  the 
latter  have  prevailed  in  the  draft  which  I  have 
ventured  to  submit  to  my  readers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  left  untouched  in 
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the  draft  the  question  of  Confession  ;  and  it  will, 
I  am  well  aware,  be  regarded  by  some,  who  have 
the  same  cause  as  myself  equally  at  heart,  as  a  very 
grave  omission.  My  own  strong  feelings  with  re 
gard  to  habitual  confession  will  be  apparent  from 
previous  pages  in  this  book ;  and  it  is  from  no  lack 
of  anxiety  to  see  the  abuses  of  it  dealt  with  by  the 
legislature  that  I  have  inserted  no  clause  upon  the 
subject.  But  how  are  those  abuses  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  legislature  ?  It  no  doubt  could  be 
made  an  offence  to  require  confession  as  a  con 
dition  of  confirmation,  or  of  admission  to  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  any  pro 
vision  of  that  kind  would  be  virtually  inoperative. 
It  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove  that  great 
pressure  had  been  exerted  to  bring  a  candidate  or 
communicant  to  the  confessional ;  but  it  would  be 
most  difficult — in  almost  every  case  impossible — to 
satisfy  a  court  of  justice  that  the  pressure  had 
hardened  into  a  positive  condition.  Again  it  is 
easy  to  say  that  the  confession  of  no  minor 
ought  to  be  heard  without  the  consent  of  the 
minor's  parents,  and  in  ordinary  parlance  it  is  an 
observation  which  would  at  once  be  understood, 
and  almost  universally  accepted.  But  ordinary 
parlance  is  one  thing,  and  legal  definition  is 
another.  And  how  is  confession  to  be  legally  de 
fined?  It  obviously  ought  not  to  include  merely 
a  private  conversation  between  a  boy,  or  girl,  of 
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seventeen  and  a  good  clergyman,  a  conversation 
in  which  " confidences"  may  pass  without  injury 
or  harm  of  any  sort.  Such  a  relationship  is,  in 
reality,  one  of  friendship  ;  and  few,  if  any,  would 
wish  to  see  it  destroyed  or  even  impaired.  What 
it  is  important  to  stop,  in  these  cases  of  childhood, 
or  little  more  than  childhood,  is  the  relation  of 
priest  to  penitent,  or  in  other  words,  recourse 
(against  the  advice,  or  without  the  knowledge,  of 
parents  and  guardians)  to  the  so-called  "  Sacrament 
of  Penance."  But  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
question  of  definition.  The  only  solution  of  the 
problem  which  the  writer  can  offer  is  "any  such 
confession  as  is  prescribed  or  suggested  either 
in  the  Order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick  ; "  and  in  the  clause  which  he  had  drafted, 
but  which  he  has  not  inserted,  he  had  adopted  this 
phraseology ;  but  he  was  urged  to  acknowledge 
the  clause,  even  in  this  form,  a  failure,  and  he  has 
reluctantly  consented  to  do  so.1 

Other  points  dealt  with  in  the  draft  are — 

1  The  clause  was  as  follows :  "It  shall  be  an  offence  punishable 
under  this  Act,  for  any  such  clerk  to  hear,  or  cause  to  be  heard,  from 
any  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  any  such  confession  as  is 
prescribed  or  suggested,  either  in  the  Order  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  except 
the  consent  of  one  of  the  said  minor's  parents  or  guardians  has  been 
first  obtained  ;  or  to  require,  or  cause  to  be  required,  from  any  person 
any  confession  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  any  sacrament,  ordinance, 
or  service  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales." 

R 
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A.  The    consequences    of    Suspension    or    De 

privation. 

B.  The   issue   of   a   commission  by  the  Official 

Principal  analogous  to  the  commission  now 
issued  by  a  Diocesan  under  the  Church  Dis 
cipline  Act  of  1840. 

C.  Payment  of  money  into  Court  as  a  security 

for  costs.      k 

D.  The  discharge  of   a  defendant,  even  though 

guilty  and  convicted. 

E.  The  communication  to  Parliament,  or  other 

publication  of  the  assent  of  the  Crown  to  the 
nomination  by  the  Archbishops  of  a  person 
to  be  judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts. 

F.  The  dismissal  of  the  judge  of  the  Provincial 

Courts  ["in  manner  provided  for  the  dis 
missal  of  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice"]. 

G.  The  responsibility  of  an  incumbent  for  the 

acts  of  a  curate,  if  done  with  his  knowledge 
and  approval. 

A  Discipline  Act,  however,  is  not  the  only 
measure  that  might  with  propriety  be  the  outcome 
of  the  present  juncture.  For  many  years  past  a 
comparatively  small  section  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
have  been  endeavouring  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  right  of  parishioners  to  some 
measure  of  ecclesiastical  self-government.  Not 
very  popular  with  incumbents  for  obvious  reasons, 
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the  proposal  has  never  met  with  that  measure  of 
support   among   laymen   which    might   have   been 
expected   for   it,  and  the  lack   of   enthusiasm  has 
hitherto  deprived  it  of  any  reasonable  chance  of 
finding   its   way  into   law.     But   the   present   time 
is  one  when  any  suggestion  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  recognition  of  the  religious  rights  of  the  laity 
may  fairly  lay  claim,  with  some  hope  of  success,  to 
attention  and  discussion.     The  present  grievances 
in  connection  with  Ritualism  gain  much  additional 
weight  from  the  fact  that  the  illegal  and  disloyal 
practices   are   not   infrequently   forced   upon   con 
gregations  who   hate  and   detest  them  ;   and  it  is 
especially  in  country  districts,  where  there  is   no 
alternative   church,    that    the    appreciation    of    the 
wrong  is  particularly  keen.     It  is  indeed  arguable 
that  the  escape  from  our  Ritualistic  troubles  is  on 
this  side,  and  not  on  the  side  of  disciplinary  legisla 
tion.    "The  laity,"  it  might  be  said,  "  are  anti-Ritua 
listic  ;   give  them  the   necessary  powers   and  they 
will  stop  the  objectionable  practices  in  their  various 
parishes."     That  there   is  much   that   is   improper 
and  disloyal  which  would  find  its  way  along  this 
road  to  its  not  distant  grave  is  indisputable  ;  but  the 
writer  does  not  believe — and  he  ventures  to  think 
that  he  has  the  great  majority  of  Protestant  Church 
men   with    him — that   such   a   measure   would    by 
itself  meet  the  very  serious  needs  of  the  time.     He 
certainly  does  not  suggest  any  such  Bill  as  being 
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adequate  for  the  purpose,  but  he  ventures  to  urge 
that  a  measure,  dealing  with  the  question,  might 
at  any  rate  be  introduced  simultaneously  with  a 
Discipline  Bill,  and  advanced,  as  far  as  possible, 
side  by  side  with  it. 

In  the  appended  draft  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  suggest  a  scheme  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  commend 
itself  to  moderate  Churchmen.  I  will  go  through 
the  leading  points  of  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  question  of  the  lay  franchise  in  Church 
matters  occupies  in  a  Bill,  dealing  with  Parish 
Councils,  the  same  sort  of  place  as  the  Episcopal 
"veto"  holds  in  any  measure  of  discipline.  It  is 
the  first  difficulty  which  has  to  be  surmounted 
before  any  progress  whatever  can  be  made.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  surmount  it,  for  it  is  a  matter  which 
has  called  out  widely  divergent  expressions  of 
opinion.  I  venture,  however,  to  put  aside,  as 
being  incapable  of  anything  but  purely  academic 
discussion,  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  the  com 
municant  test."  Whatever  the  theoretic  aspect  of 
the  suggestion,  it  is,  in  its  practical  features,  such 
that  few  will  be  found  willing  to  regard  it  with 
seriousness  as  a  feasible  or  desirable  proposal. 
Canon  Gore  has  indeed  defended  it  in  the  volume 
of  "  Essays  on  Church  Reform  "  which  he  edited,1 

1  "  Who  then  are  to  be  considered  to  be  in  performance  of  the  mini 
mum  of  church  duties  ?  Who  are  to  be  recognised  as  laymen  qualified 
to  exercise  a  church  suffrage  or  (what  is  a  different  matter)  to  serve  in 
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but  more  than  one  of  the  other  contributors  ex 
pressed  their  disagreement  with  him.  The  con 
firmation  test  also  may  be  summarily  rejected. 
Nor  does  Baptism  seem  a  more  possible  require 
ment,  unless  indeed  a  mere  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  layman,  that  he  believes  himself  to  have 
been  baptized,  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact.  Take  some  great  working-class  parish. 
Is  every  working-man  who  wants  to  be  on  the 
register  of  parishioners  to  be  compelled  to  find  out 
the  place  of  his  baptism,  to  obtain  from  the  in 
cumbent  there  (at  some  cost)  a  certificate  of  it,  or 
in  default  to  lose  his  Church  rights  ?  Such  a  system 
would  be  one  of  enfranchisement,  and  its  results 
would  be  well-nigh  fatal  in  the  poorer  parishes  of 
our  great  towns.  In  the  appended  Bill  I  have 
adopted  the  simplest  possible  scheme.  The  fran 
chise  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it 
for  Local  Government  or  Parliamentary  purposes, 
and  have  declared  themselves  in  writing  to  the 
churchwardens  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  have  stated  that  they  desire  to  be 
placed  upon  the  special  register.  Such  parish- 
church  offices  ?  I  think  the  best  answer,  or  the  only  answer  in  accor 
dance  with  really  Christian  principles,  is  that  all  should  in  this  sense 
be  accepted  as  laymen,  with  the  right  of  laymen,  who  being  baptized 
and  confirmed  are  also  communicants  in  the  Church,  thus  continuing 
in  '  the  fellowship  and  the  breaking  of  bread ' ;  and  who  have  not 
been  publicly  convicted  of  some  scandalous  offence." — "Essays  on 
Church  Reform,"  p.  24. 
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ioners   are   called,  for   the   purposes   of    the   Bill, 
"  Church  Parishioners." 

The  Register  is  to  be  compiled  every  twelve 
months  by  the  churchwardens,  within  six  weeks  of 
their  coming  into  office  ;  but  an  application  to  be 
put  upon  it  is  valid  for  three  years.  From  this 
Register  the  Council  is  to  be  elected ;  or  in  small 
parishes  all  on  the  Register  are  to  be  summoned, 
from  time  to  time,  to  Church  Parish  Meetings. 

Measures  of  this  kind  are,  as  has  been  said,  un 
popular  with  incumbents,  who  are  jealous  of  any 
interference  with  their  existing  privileges,  and  who 
look  with  more  or  less  hostility  upon  a  reform 
which  would  largely  deprive  them  of  their  present 
prerogatives.  These  proposals,  they  urge,  place 
them  under  the  heel  of  their  parish.  Voluntary 
Councils  are  one  thing ;  Statutory  Councils  are 
another.  The  former  are  often  useful ;  but  if 
mischievous,  can  be  dissolved.  Statutory  Councils, 
however,  may  involve  grave  difficulties,  and  much 
mismanagement,  from  which  there  is,  for  the  in 
cumbent,  no  escape.  It  is,  indeed,  a  partial  reply 
to  this  class  of  objection — a  reply  which  covers 
more  than  half  the  ground — that,  if  there  is  a 
serious  disagreement  between  an  incumbent  and 
his  parishioners,  it  is  the  former,  and  not  the  latter, 
who  should  be  compelled  to  give  way.  It  is  better 
that  the  one  should  be  under  the  heel  of  the  many, 
than  the  many  under  the  heel  of  the  one.  But  it  is 
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only  a  partial  reply,  for  any  one  who  knows  what 
parish  life  is  will  know  that  it  is  not  always  the 
incumbent  who  is  unreasonable  and  troublesome. 
Congregations  will  not  infrequently  start  with 
disliking  some  change  which  is  for  the  better,  and 
in  six  or  twelve  months'  time  not  only  acquiesce  in 
it,  but  approve  of  it.  There  is  something,  therefore, 
in  the  ordinary  incumbent's  case  ;  indeed  there  is 
so  much  in  it  that  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
proposed  to  place  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
parishioners,  without  at  the  same  time  providing 
an  appeal  from  the  clergyman  to  the  Diocesan. 
In  the  appended  Bill  the  operative  clause  upon 
this  point  does  not  go  even  so  far  as  this  limited 
transfer  of  authority.  The  Parish  Councils  or 
Parish  Meetings  have  statutory  powers  to  peti 
tion  the  bishops  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
following — 

1.  The  Ritual  or  Ornaments. 

2.  The  Fabric. 

3.  The  use  of  the  Offertory. 

4.  The  Churchyard  and  the  Anglican  Services 

in  it. 

And  the  Bishop  is  directed  to  make,  upon  receipt  of 
the  petition,  such  lawful  order  as  he  thinks  desir 
able,  the  order  being  binding  upon  the  incumbent. 
An  appeal  is  however  provided,  from  either  side,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Province.  In  other  words, 
the  Bill  makes  the  Bishop,  or  upon  appeal  the 
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Archbishop,  the  arbitrator,  in  the  event  of  any 
dispute  upon  the  above-mentioned  points  between 
a  clergyman  and  his  people,  and  it  compels  the 
clergyman  to  accept  the  arbitration.  The  writer 
ventures  to  think  that  this  arrangement  —  which 
again  has  its  origin  in  a  suggestion  publicly  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  though  it  has  been 
worked  out  in  the  Bill  on  somewhat  different  lines 
to  those  which  the  Bishop  at  the  same  time 
sketched  —  might  often  result  both  in  a  friendly 
meeting  between  a  Diocesan  and  the  aggrieved 
parishioners,  and  in  the  restoration  of  a  good 
understanding  between  them  and  the  incumbent 
through  the  Diocesan's  wise  and  kindly  mediation. 
Care  has  been  taken  in  the  Bill  to  provide  against 
the  possibility  of  an  unlawful  order  by  a  Diocesan. 
It  has  been  represented  to  the  writer  that  there  is 
real  ground  for  anxiety  on  that  score,  and  certainly 
the  refusal  not  long  ago  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Lichfield1  to  prohibit  what  are  usually  known  as 
"  vestments" — on  the  ground  that  they  seemed  to 

1  The  Bishop  had  been  appealed  to  in  reference  to  certain  ritual 
irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Payton,  Curate  in  charge 
of  Palfrey  near  Walsall.  It  was  complained  (inter  alia]  that  Mr. 
Payton  used  "  Sacrificial  garments."  The  Bishop  in  giving  his  decision 
on  the  points  raised,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rural  Dean  (Rev.  W.  S.  Swayne), 
said,  with  regard  to  this  charge  of  using  illegal  vestments — 

"  The  Use  of  Sacrificial  Garments.  —  The  terms  are  ambiguous. 
Mr.  Payton  wears  the  Vestments  prescribed  to  be  used  in  the  celebra 
tion  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  referred  to  in  the 
Ornaments  Rubric  in  our  present  Prayer  Book.  On  this  point  I  have 
given  no  order." — Record  newspaper,  Sept.  15,  1899. 
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him  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Prayer 
Book — would  go  to  show  that  such  anxiety  \vas  not 
unreasonable.  The  Bill  places  it  in  the  power  of 
any  "church  parishioner"  to  move  the  Judicial  Com 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  set  aside  any  order, 
either  of  the  Diocesan  or  of  the  Archbishop,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  contrary 
to  law,  and  to  substitute  instead  such  lawful  order 
as  they  think  desirable,  the  order  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  being,  in  that  event,  binding  upon  the 
Incumbent,  as  though  it  had  been  issued  by  the 
Bishop. 

Other  parts  of  the  Bill  deal  with— 

1.  Disobedience  by  the  Incumbent  to  a  lawful 

order  ["the  Diocesan  shall  forthwith  de 
clare  the  living  vacant ;  and  the  Incumbent 
shall  then  be  deemed  to  have  resigned  the 
said  benefice.  .  .  ."]. 

2.  Appointments     to     benefices     so     vacated. 

["  The  same  provision  as  in  the  Discipline 
Bill."] 

3.  The   number    of    members   of   the  various 

Parish  Councils. 

4.  The  management  of  the  Parish  Councils  or 

meetings. 

5.  The  use  of  suitable  rooms. 

6.  The  conduct  of  the  Elections. 

7.  Complaints    as    to    the    Register,    Corrupt 

Practice,  &c. 
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8.  The  responsibility  of  an  Incumbent  for  the 

acts  of  a  Curate. 

9.  Undue  delay  on   the  part  of  a    Bishop  or 

Archbishop  in  giving  a  decision. 
10.  The  definition  of  the  word  "  Parish." 

The  writer  cannot  but  think  that  he  will  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  Churchmen  in 
believing  that  it  is  upon  some  such  basis  as  this 
that  any  material  changes  in  the  Convocations 
must  be  built  up.  The  drastic  reform  of  those 
bodies  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for 
Convocations  bond  fide  representing  lay  and  clerical 
opinion  would  mean  much  to  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  the  Church,  and  might,  with  something 
more  than  propriety,  be  given,  within  limits,  ad 
ministrative  and  even  legislative  powers.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Parliament  will  ever 
give  to  the  Convocations,  as  they  are  at  present, 
authority  to  reform  themselves,  except  the  lay 
franchise  have  been  first  determined,  and  some 
foundation  of  local  self-government  have  been  laid 
down,  on  which  the  proposed  fabric  of  autonomy 
might  with  safety  be  built  up.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be 
the  case  that  we  are  at  best  many  years  off  any  real 
isation  of  the  wider  schemes  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  Church  Reform  ;  but 
we  shall  be  nearer  them,  by  not  a  little,  than  we 
are  at  present,  if  some  settlement  can  be  arrived  at 
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as  regards  the  smaller,  but  preliminary,  proposals 
which  have  been  long  since  made,  in  one  form 
or  another,  as  regards  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
parishes.  It  is  impossible  to  build  up  big  con 
stitutional  schemes,  with  any  hope  of  permanence, 
except  slowly  and  little  by  little.  Those  who  may 
hereafter  see  the  fulfilment  of  those  larger  and 
bolder  ideas,  to  which  the  present  agitation  has 
once  more  introduced  us,  will  owe  this  generation 
a  very  real  debt  of  gratitude,  though  it  should 
make  no  further  contribution  to  the  final  building 
than  the  shaping  of  the  chief  corner-stone. 

There  are  only  a  very  few  words  which  I  would 
wish  to  add.  There  is,  in  all  probability,  a  time 
of  crisis  before  the  English  Church.  Whether  it 
will  become  so  serious  as  to  involve  us  in  a  struggle 
that  can  only  end  in  some  measure  of  secession  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  there  are  considerations 
which  seem  to  point  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 
The  storm-cloud,  however,  does  not  always  break ; 
sometimes  the  darkness  gathers,  but  passes  away 
again.  But  that  there  are  thick  thunder-clouds  in 
the  sky  no  one  can  question.  One  thing  at  least 
is  certain,  that  the  Church  of  England — if  she  is 
to  continue  the  national  Church  of  this  country, 
in  any  sense  of  the  words — must  be  genuinely 
Protestant.  God  has  given  this  nation  many  great 
gifts  and  blessings,  but  He  has  bestowed  none 
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greater  than  our  traditional  Protestant  faith  ;  nor 
is  there  any  portion  of  our  English  heritage  to 
which  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  more  deeply  attached. 
And  it  is  a  long  farewell  to  any  claim  to  be  the 
Church  representing  the  general  religious  senti 
ment  of  this  country,  if  the  Anglican  Communion 
becomes  semi-Roman,  and  retraces  its  steps  to 
wards  the  corruptions  of  Medisevalism.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  emphatic  upon  this  point 
than  Mr.  A.  ].  Balfour,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 

"  I  do  not  deny — I  do  not  conceal  for  one  moment  my 
own  belief — that  if  this  Church  is  to  remain  the  Church  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  established  or  unestab- 
lished,  it  must  be  that  ancient  institution  as  it  was  purified 
and  remodelled  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
indeed  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Anselm,  but  it 
is  something  more.  It  is  the  Church  whose  doctrine  was 
purified  and  whose  ritual  was  simplified  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  it  is  only  so  long  as  it  retains  that  character 
that  it  can  hope  to  preserve  the  affections  of  the  English 
people."  l 

But  it  is  not  only  because  so  much  of  a  political 
character  may  be  bound  up  with  the  issue  that  the 
duty  may  be  urged  upon  the  people  of  this  country 
of  devoting  a  very  real  measure  of  thought  and 
attention  to  the  present  characteristics  attaching, 

1   Times1  report,  May  11,  1899. 
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in  places,  to  Church  life  and  work,  to  Church 
ministry  and  teaching.  Our  Protestantism  is  some 
thing  more  than  a  commercial  asset  in  the  political 
market,  or  a  condition  of  success  in  the  inter 
denominational  competition  for  influence  and 
popularity.  It  is  to  most  of  us  a  great  trust 
handed  down  from  the  past,  and  held  by  us  on 
behalf  of  future  generations.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt — the  great  majority  at  least  will  not  doubt 
—that  bound  up  with  that  trust  are  our  religious 
freedom  and  progress,  our  spiritual  independence 
and  virility.  If  this  be  so,  then  a  time  like  the 
present — when  deep  anxieties  are  showing  them 
selves  in  connection  with  our  English  Church — 
cannot  but  have  its  claim,  not  only  upon  "the 
man  in  the  street,"  but  also  upon  the  education 
and  culture  of  the  country.  Is  this  heritage,  which 
dates  from  Cranmer  and  the  Reformation,  being 
invaded  or  not  ?  If  not,  then  the  sooner  this 
agitation  dies,  and  is  forgotten,  the  better.  It  will 
have  been  the  child  of  misjudgment,  and,  in  its 
turn,  the  parent  of  mischief.  But  if  there  is  some 
such  invasion,  whatever  be  the  truth  as  to  its 
precise  extent,  then  it  is  surely  no  unreasonable 
thing  to  attempt  to  direct  serious  and  earnest 
public  attention  to  the  matter.  It  is  in  that  case 
no  bigotry  or  fanaticism  to  commend  to  the  watch 
fulness,  and,  if  need  be,  the  activity,  of  all  classes 
of  society,  a  cause  which,  if  we  count  anything 
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holy,  should  be  hallowed  to  us  Englishmen  ;  and 
to  ask  that,  in  hours  of  admitted  danger,  men 
should  be  willing  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time 
and  energies  to  that  for  which  some  before  us 
were  ready  not  only  to  live,  but  even  to  die. 
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i. 

CLERGY  DISCIPLINE  BILL. 

1.  Any  clerk  in  Holy  Orders  holding  any  preferment  (as 
defined  by  the  Church    Discipline   Act  of   1840)  in  the 
Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales,  and  within  that 
portion   of  Her   Majesty's    Empire   commonly  known   as 
England  and  Wales,  who  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  law  in  any  matter  of 
doctrine  or  ritual  shall  be  liable,  upon  conviction  as  herein 
after  provided,  to  suspension  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
three  years,  or  to  deprivation ; l  and  no  clerk  so  suspended 
or  deprived  shall,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Court 
which   passed   such  sentence  upon  him,  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  said  Court  shall  direct,  be 
appointed  to  any  other  preferment  (as  above  denned),  or 
be  permitted  to  publicly  minister  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

2.  Proceedings  under  this  Act  must  be  instituted  within 

1  Or,  in  view  of  the  trivial  sentences  of  suspension  passed  upon  Mr. 
Mackonochie,  a  possible  alteration  would  be  :  "shall  be, 

(1)  Where  no  previous  conviction  under  this  Act  is  proved  against 

him,   either  suspended  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three 
years,  or  deprived,  as  the  Court  shall  in  its  discretion  direct ; 

(2)  Where  any  such  previous  conviction  is  proved,  deprived ; 
Except  the  said  clerk  shall  satisfy  the  Court  (as  hereinafter  provided) 
as  to  his  submission  and  future  obedience  ;  and  no  clerk,"  &c. 
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three  calendar  months  of  the  date  of  the  alleged  offence  in 
the  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province  in  which  the 
offence  is  alleged  or  reported  to  have  been  committed  ; 
always  provided  that  the  person  appointed  to  be  Judge  of 
the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury  shall  also  be  Judge  of  the 
Provincial  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  (as  provided  by 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874),  the  said  person 
being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Official  Principal  of  the 
Court  of  Arches ;  and  the  said  proceedings  shall  be  insti 
tuted  in  such  form  or  manner  as  the  said  Official  Principal 
of  the  Court  of  Arches  shall  from  time  to  time  by  rule  or 
order  direct,  and  in  no  other;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Official  Principal,  either  on  the  application  of  the 
person  instituting  such  proceedings,  or  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  to  issue  a  Commission  under  his  hand  and  seal  to 
any  five  persons,  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  the 
charge,  or  charges,  in  respect  of  which  the  said  proceedings 
are  being  taken.  Always  provided  that 

(1)  Not  less  than  fourteen  days'  notice  shall  be  given 

to  the  accused  party  by  the  said  Official  Principal 
of  his  intention  to  issue  such  Commission,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  offence  (or  offences)  which  has 
(or  have)  been  alleged  against  the  said  defendant 
by  the  complainant,  and  of  the  names  and  usual 
address  of  the  said  complainant,  with  any  such 
other  particulars  as  the  said  Official  Principal  shall 
deem  necessary  for  the  identification  of  the  said 
complainant ; 

(2)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Official  Principal  to 

set  aside  the  report  of  the  said  Commission  when 
he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  said  report  is 
contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  to  issue 
another  Commission  in  lieu  thereof. 
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The  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  have  all 
the  powers  of  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act  of  1840,  and  their  procedure  shall,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  regulated  by  the  procedure  laid  down  for 
Commissioners  by  that  Act  (except,  and  always  provided, 
that 

(a)  All  the  Commissioners  must  be  present  together 

throughout  the  inquiry  j 

(b)  The   accused   party  shall   be   competent   to  give 

evidence  on  his  own  behalf,  if  he  desire  to  do  so), 

or  where  there  is  no  procedure  provided,  or  when  such 
procedure  is  inapplicable,  by  such  directions  as  the  Official 
Principal  of  the  Court  of  Arches  shall  give  from  time  to 
time  by  rule  or  order;  but  no  defects  in  the  procedure 
before  the  said  Commissioners  shall  invalidate  the  Com 
mission  or  its  report,  unless  the  said  Official  Principal  shall 
determine,  upon  the  application  of  either  party  to  the  suit, 
that  the  said  defects  were  material  to  the  administration  of 
justice. 

3.  Cases  under  this  Act  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  heard 
and  determined  by  the  Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,  who  shall  have,  as  regards  all  cases  brought  before 
him  under  this  Act,  and  as  regards  all  injunctions,  prohi 
bitions,  or  other  orders  of  any  kind  whatsoever  issued  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  all  the  powers  of  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice ;  always  provided  that  no  clerk  in  Holy  Orders  shall 
be  liable,  in  any  case  tried  under  this  Act,  to  either  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  any  disobedience  to,  or  other  contempt  of, 
the  order  of  any  Court  on  any  matter  connected  with  the 
trial,  but  shall  be  liable,  in  lieu  of  such  fine  and  imprison 
ment,  to  suspension  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three 
years,  or  to  deprivation,  as  the  Court  shall  in  its  discretion 
direct;  except  the  said  clerk  be  already  suspended  or  deprived 
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under  this  or  any  other  Act,  in  which  case  he  shall  be  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  such  contempt  as  heretofore. 
And  the  said  Official  Principal  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  regulating  all  proceedings  in  his  Court,  including 
appeals,  and  to  revise  or  abolish  any  costs,  fees,  or  other 
charges  in  the  said  Court ;  and  no  application  for  prohi 
bition  shall  be  made  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  respect 
of  any  proceedings  before  the  said  Official  Principal. 
Always  provided  that  an  appeal  shall  lie  from  either  party, 
within  two  calendar  months,  from  the  judgment  of  the  said 
Official  Principal  upon  the  main  issue,  or  issues,  joined 
between  the  parties  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Official  Principal  of  the 
Court  of  Arches,  or,  during  the  hearing  of  an  appeal,  for 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — 

(1)  When    frivolous    or    vexatious    proceedings   are 
brought  before  him  (or  them)  under   this  Act, 
to  dismiss  with  costs  the  said  proceedings,  either 
forthwith,  or  at  any  stage  in  the  hearing. 

(2)  To  order  the  prosecutor,  either  upon  the  insti 
tution  of  proceedings,   or   at   any  stage   in   the 
hearing,  to  pay  into  Court  within  a  stated  period 
such  reasonable  sum  as  the  said  Official  Principal 
or  said  Judicial  Committee  shall  determine  as  a 
security  for  costs,  and  to  dismiss  the  proceedings 
if  the  said  sum  be  not  paid  into  Court  within  the 
said  period. 

(3)  To  dismiss  the  proceedings  against  any  defendant 
although  convicted,  upon  payment  by  the  said 
defendant  of  the  costs  of  the  case, 

(a)  When  the  said  defendant  shall  satisfy  the 
said  Official  Principal  or  said  Judicial  Committee, 
either  by  giving  an  undertaking  in  such  form  as 
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the  said  Official  Principal  or  said  Judicial  Com 
mittee  shall  direct,  or  by  finding  such  sureties  as 
the  said  Official  Principal  or  said  Judicial  Com 
mittee  shall  order,  or  both,  that  the  said  defendant 
wholly  submits  himself  to  the  Court  as  regards 
the  matter  in  question,  and  also  bond  fide  intends 
to  abstain  for  the  future  from  any  other  wilful 
offence  against  the  ecclesiastical  law. 

(b)  When  the  said  defendant  shall  avail  himself 

of  the  Clerical  Disabilities  Act  of  1870,  or  shall, 

without  executing  any  deed  of  relinquishment  as 

provided  in  the  said  Act,  have  resigned  any  and 

every  preferment  (as  above  defined)  held  by  him. 

But  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  clerk  to  be 

reappointed  to  any  preferment  so  resigned  by  him. 

And  the  decision  of  the  said  Official  Principal  upon  these 

points  shall  not  be  subject  to  appeal,  except  by  permission 

of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  upon 

such  terms  as  they  shall  in  their  discretion  order.     When 

such  an  appeal  is  allowed,  it  shall  be  heard  and  determined 

by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

5.  When  any  preferment  (as  above  defined)  is  vacated 
under  this  Act,  no  appointment  shall,  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from   the  said  vacancy,  be  made  to  it,  except  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  has  been  first  signified  to  the  said 
appointment,  and  the  said  consent  shall  be  published   in 
the  London  Gazette,  or  in  some  similar  newspaper;  and 
any  appointment  made,  except  such  consent  has  first  been 
given  and  published,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

6.  The  assent  of  the  Crown  (as  required  by  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874)  to  the  nomination  made  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
for  the  time  being  of  a  person  to  be  Judge  of  the  Provincial 
Courts  of  Canterbury  and  York  shall  be  communicated  to 
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the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or,  if  Parliament  be  not 
sitting,  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  or  any 
similar  newspaper ;  and  the  appointment  of  any  person  to 
the  said  offices  shall  not  be  valid  until  the  said  communi 
cation  or  publication  has  taken  place;  and  the  fact  that 
such  communication  or  publication  has  duly  taken  place 
shall  be  inserted  in  any  patent  granted  by  the  said  Arch 
bishops,  or  either  of  them,  to  the  said  Judge  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Crown  to  dismiss,  upon  the  petition  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  without  the  assent  or  advice 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Archbishop  of 
York  for  the  time  being,  the  said  Judge  from  his  offices, 
in  manner  provided  for  the  dismissal  of  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

7.  An  Incumbent  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be 
deemed  to  be  responsible  for  the  act  of  any  licensed  curate 
or  lecturer,  or  of  any  unlicensed  assistant  in  Holy  Orders, 
unless  the  Incumbent  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of  Arches  that  the  said  act 
was  committed  without  the  knowledge,  or  contrary  to  the 
instructions,  of  the  said  Incumbent. 

8.  Any  person  who  is  not  an  infant,  nor  an  alien,  nor 
bankrupt,  nor  has  been  convicted  of  felony,  nor  sentenced 
for  misdemeanour  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  with 
out  the  option  of  a  fine,  nor  is,  nor  has  been,  in  receipt  of 
Poor  Law  relief,  shall  be  competent  to  take  proceedings 
under  this  Act. 

II. 
CHURCH    PAROCHIAL   COUNCILS    BILL. 

i.  The  Churchwardens  of  every  parish  shall,  within  six 
weeks  of  their  coming  into  office,  compile,  or  cause  to  be 
compiled,  a  separate  and  complete  register  of  all  parish 
ioners  who,  being  persons  registered  in  such  portion  either 
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of  the  Local  Government  register  of  electors  or  the  Parlia 
mentary  register  of  electors  as  relates  to  the  parish,  have 
within  three  years  last  past  declared  themselves  in  writing 
to  the  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being  to  be  members  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales  and  have 
claimed  to  be  placed  upon  the  said  register ;  and  the  said 
register  shall  then  be  published  on  the  doors  of  the  church 
or  churches  in  the  said  parish  for  fourteen  consecutive  days. 
Persons  whose  names  are  on  it  are  referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
Church  parishioners. 

2.  In  parishes  where  the  Church  parishioners  number  less 
than  100,  the  Churchwardens  shall,  within  twenty-one  days 
of  the  last  day  of  the  publication  of  the  register,  or  at  any 
other  time  within  fourteen  days  of  the  receipt  by  them  of  a 
written  demand  signed  by  five  or  more  Church  parishioners, 
call  and  hold  a  meeting  of  all  Church  parishioners  in  that 
parish ;  and  such  meeting  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  be  held 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  regulations  made  for 
the  holding  of  parish  meetings  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894,  or  where  there  are  no  such  provisions  and 
regulations,  or  where  they  are  inapplicable,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,  when  the  parish  is  situate  within  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  or  when  the  parish  is  situate  within  the  Province 
of  York,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Judge  of 
the  Provincial  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  always 
provided  that  the  person  appointed  to  be  Official  Principal 
of  the  Court  of  Arches  shall  be  also  Judge  of  the  Provincial 
Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as  provided  by  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874,  the  said  person  being  here 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of 
Arches. 

3.  In  parishes  where  there  are  100  Church  parishioners  or 
over,  the  Churchwardens  shall,  within  twenty-one  days  of 
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the  last  day  of  the  publication  of  .the  register,  cause  a 
Council  to  be  elected  by  the  Church  parishioners,  the  said 
Council  being  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  Church  Parish 
Council ;  and  all  Church  parishioners  shall  be  eligible  for 
election  to  it  and  none  others.  The  election  to  it  shall  be 
held  in  accordance  with  directions  to  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  the 
said  directions  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1884 
or  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  made  in  pursu 
ance  of  that  Act.  The  number  of  the  members  to  be  elected 
shall  in  each  case  be  determined  by  the  Diocesan,  subject 
to  the  revision,  on  the  appeal  of  any  Church  parishioner,  of 
the  Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of  Arches  ;  always  pro 
vided  that  the  number  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  100  in  addition  to  the  Incumbent,  the  licensed  Curates 
or  Lecturers,  and  the  Churchwardens,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  said  Council.  When  for  any  cause  a  Council 
is  not  elected,  or  when  an  insufficient  number  of  members 
are  elected,  the  Churchwardens  shall  forthwith  call  and 
hold,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  call  and  hold,  if  required 
to  do  so,  a  Church  Parish  Meeting  as  provided  in  Clause  2. 

4.  The  members  of  a  Church  Parish  Council  shall  hold 
office   up  to,   but   not   beyond,  the  election  of  the  next 
Council,  or  where  the  next  Council  is  not  elected  or  only 
partly  elected,  the  holding  of  the  Church  Parish  Meeting  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  clause. 

5.  The  meetings  of  a  Church  Parish  Council  and  the 
conduct  of  business  thereat  shall  be  regulated  as  nearly  as 
possible  by  the  regulations  made  for  the  meetings  of  Parish 
Councils  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  or  where 
there  are  no  such  regulations,  or  where  they  are  inappli 
cable,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Official  Principal 
of  the  Court  of  Arches  ;  and  the  provision  made  by  that 
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Act  for  the  lawful  use  of  suitable  rooms  shall  apply  to  all 
meetings  whatever  held  under  this  Act. 

6.  The  Church  Parish  Council,  or  Church  Parish 
Meeting,  may  at  any  time  pass,  by  a  majority,  a  resolu 
tion  in  favour  of  a  petition  to  the  Diocesan  with  regard 
to  the  ritual  in  the  church  or  churches  of  the  parish, 
or  the  ornaments  thereof,  or  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  offertory,  or  with  regard  to  any  matters  connected 
with  the  fabric  or  services  of  the  said  church  or  churches, 
or  with  regard  to  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  the  said 
church  or  churches,  or  with  regard  to  such  services  held 
in  the  said  burial-ground  as  are  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Diocesan  ;  and  the  Diocesan  shall,  upon  receipt 
of  such  petition,  make  such  order  in  writing  to  the  In 
cumbent  as  he  lawfully  may,  and  as  in  his  discretion  he 
shall  think  desirable ;  and  a  copy  of  the  said  order  shall 
at  the  same  time  be  forwarded  by  the  Diocesan  to  the 
Church  Parish  Council  or  Church  Parish  Meeting.  Either 
the  Incumbent  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Church  Parish 
Council  or  Church  Parish  Meeting  on  the  other,  may 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Diocesan  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  the  Province,  whose  lawful  decision  shall  be 
final.  The  decision  of  the  said  Bishop  or  Archbishop 
shall  not  be  delayed  beyond  two  calendar  months  from 
the  date  of  the  lodging  of  the  petition  or  appeal ;  and  if 
it  be  delayed  beyond  such  period,  the  petition  of  the 
Church  Parish  Council  or  Church  Parish  Meeting,  ex 
cept  it  contain  matter  which  is  contrary  to  law,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  granted,  and  the  said  petition 
shall  then  be  binding  upon  the  Incumbent,  as  though  it 
were  an  order  of  the  said  Diocesan  or  the  said  Archbishop. 
Pending  and  during  any  appeal  to  the  Archbishop,  the 
order  from  which  the  appeal  is  made  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  Incumbent. 
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7.  Where  any  order  is  issued,  either  by  a  Diocesan  or 
by  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province,  or  where  any  petition 
of  a  Church  Parish  Council  or  of  a  Church  Parish  Meeting 
receives  under  the  preceding  Clause  the  force  of  such  an 
order,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Incumbent  on  the  one  hand, 
or  for  any  Church  parishioner  on  the  other,  to  move  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  such  manner 
as  the  said  Judicial  Committee  shall  from  time  to  time  by 
rule  or  order  direct,  to  set  aside  the  said  order  or  petition, 
on  the  ground   that  the  said  order  or  petition,  or   part 
thereof,  is  contrary  to  law ;   and  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy   Council  shall  then  hear  and  determine  the 
matter,  the  Bishop  or  Archbishop,  from   whose   decision 
the   said  appeal  is  made,   or  through  whose  default  the 
petition  of  the  Church  Parish  Meeting  or  of  the  Church 
Parish  Council  shall  have  come  into  force  as  though  it 
were  an  order  of  the  said   Bishop  or  Archbishop,   being 
deemed  to  be  the  Respondent  in  the  case.     When  the 
said   Judicial   Committee   shall   determine   that   the   said 
order  or  petition,  or  part  thereof,  is  contrary  to  law,  they 
shall  set  aside  the  said  order  or  petition  in  so  far  as  it  be 
contrary  to  law,  and  shall  make  instead  thereof  such  lawful 
order  as  they  may  think  desirable  j  and  the  said  order  of 
the   Judicial   Committee   of  the  Privy   Council   shall   be 
binding  upon  the  Incumbent. 

8.  If  an  Incumbent  wilfully  disobey   the   order  either 
of  the  Diocesan,  or  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province,  or 
of  the   Judicial    Committee    of  the   Privy    Council,    the 
Church  Parish  Meeting,  or  Church  Parish  Council,  may, 
by  a  majority,  petition  the  Diocesan  to  declare  the  living 
vacant ;   and   the   said   Diocesan    shall,   after   reasonable 
notice    to    the    Incumbent,    himself   determine,    without 
appeal,    any   question   of  fact   which   may    arise  in   con 
nection  with  the  said  petition ;  and  if  the  Diocesan  be 
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satisfied  that  the  Incumbent  has  been  guilty  of  the  wilful 
disobedience  alleged,  the  Diocesan  shall  forthwith  declare 
the  living  vacant ;  and  the  Incumbent  shall  then  be  deemed 
to  have  resigned  the  said  benefice,  to  which  he  shall  not 
be  reappointed. 

9.  When  any  benefice  is  vacated  under  this  Act,   no 
appointment  shall,   for  a  period  of  three  years  from   the 
said   vacancy,  be  made  to  it,  except  the  consent  of  the 
Crown  has  been  first  signified  to  the  said  appointment ; 
and  the  said  consent  shall  be  published  in   the   London 
Gazette  or  in  some  similar  newspaper;  and  any  appoint 
ment  made,  except  such  consent  has  first  been  given  and 
published,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

10.  All  complaints  in  respect  of  the  register,  or  of  any 
election,  or  with  regard  to  the  holding  of,  or  conduct  of 
business  at,  any  Church  Parish  Meeting  or  Church  Parish 
Council,  including  complaints  in  respect  of  disqualification 
or  corrupt  practice,  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the 
Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  from  whose  judg 
ment  there  shall  be  no  appeal,  except  by  the  permission  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  upon 
such   terms   as   they  shall  direct;   and   the  said   Official 
Principal  shall  have,  as  regards  all  cases  brought    before 
him  under  this  Act,  or  as  regards  all  injunctions,  prohibi 
tions  or  orders  of  any  kind  whatsoever  issued  by  him  in 
connection   with   the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  all  the  powers  of  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  rules   regulating 
all  proceedings  in  his  court,  including  appeals,  and  deter 
mining   all  costs,  fees,   or  other  charges  which   shall   be 
payable  in  the  said  Court ;  and  no  application  for  prohibi 
tion  shall  be  made  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  respect 
of  any  proceedings  whatever  before  the  said  Official  Prin 
cipal.     When   an   appeal   is   allowed,  as  above   provided, 
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from  a  decision  of  the  Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,  the  said  appeal  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

11.  An  Incumbent  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be 
deemed  to  be  responsible  for  the  act  of  any  licensed  curate 
or  lecturer,  or  of  any  unlicensed  assistant  in  Holy  Orders  ; 
unless  the  Incumbent  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Diocesan   that   the   said   act   was  committed  without  the 
knowledge,    or   contrary   to  the  instructions,   of  the  said 
Incumbent. 

12.  The  word  "parish"  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  be  understood  to  mean  the  ecclesiastical  district  at 
tached  to  a  separate  benefice  or  Cathedral  church ;  and  the 
word  "  incumbent"  shall  include  a  licensed  Curate  in  charge 
of  such  district,  and  the  Dean  of  such  a  Cathedral  church. 

13.  The  Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of  Arches  shall 
apply,  by  rule  or  order,  such  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act  of  1884  and  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1894  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
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